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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


FUNHTS: celebrated work has: already beem 
tranflated into almoft all the European’ 
languages. ‘he prefent Edition has been care- 
fully. revifed by a Phyfician; who has added: 
notes, where needful, for explaining or illui- 
trating the fubject?. there is only another En- 
glith tranflation befides this, by one Mr. !s acon‘ 
Lee, who has faHen into-feverat material er- 
rors, which: either his ignorance of Whyfic 
or perhaps the incorrectnefs of the French E- 
dition from whence he made the tranflation,. 
has occafioned :: Many inftances of thefe might 
Be given, but we fhall only: fpecify-the few fol-- 
lowing as:a proof of what is here afferted) in- 
ferting the true reading im the oppofite columa,- 


Former Tran/flation. - 


Prefent Tranfla tion. - 


Lond. Edit. Page 32. Edin. Edit.. Page 26.. 


line 3, 4.—he loft: 


_his army. rapidly. 
R, 43.1 11—13 —his 


is covered—- 
P. 76.1. 13.—the difor- 


der perifhes. imme-- 


diately, 
P, 82.1.6, 7.—but he 
is {o,unlucky that he 


deftroys the edifice | 


of his fathionable 
pleafures, which is 
become the foun- 
dation of his. pains. 


line 5.—hisftrength: | 
quickly failed him. 


~ BP. 35. 1.-6.—8. —his> 
wife and’ children: 
fee no part of his: 
body, and his breaft. 


wife and children: 
know not the ufe of 
ftays, and their breaft: 
Is covered— 
P. Gr. 1.23. —the pas 
tient dies {peedily. 


P. 65.1, 24, 25. —but’ 
he is fo unlucky, 
that im rearing the: 
edifice of his: fafhi- 
onable pleafures, he 
lays the foundation » 
of his pains. 


a 3. P. 8.4”, 


ae 


Former Tran/flation. 


P, $3. 1. 15.—and in- 
vigorating the body. 
P. 94. 1. 3.—and order 
fucceeds irregulari- 


ty. 


P. 119. 1. 12, 13. — 
expelling the flime, 


filth, phlegm, and 


acids. 


P.128.1.7, frefh food. 


P. 533. 1.11. -—-15.— 
prevent the fpitting 
of blood, which but 
rarely happens; that 
the patient guides 
himfelf by the. di- 
rections in § 98, 
which may caufe it 
to ceafe and prevent 
its return: and all 


other.means fhould | 


be ufed for the fame 
purpofe, fuch as, &c. 


P. 139. 1. 11. —Oat- 
meal and fulphur. 


Prefent Tranflation. 


P, 66.1. 24.— and en- 
feebling the body. 
P. 73. 1. 29.~—which 

is very fenfibly af- 
fected by their order 
_ or irregularity. 
P.93.1. 1, 2. abftaining 
from fatty fubftances 
-falted meats, paftry, 
creams, and acids. 
P. 98. 1. 19. —cooling 
remedies. 


- P. 102.1, 8. -13. it fome- 


times happens, tho’ 
rarely, that.the dif- 
eafe makes all the 
progrefs mentioned 

_ in § 98, and that the 
‘patients even die 
without fpitting any 
bloed ; in fucha 
cafe,every thing pro- 
per ought to be ufed 
to check the difor- 
der, the moft effec- 
tual are, &e. ~ 

P. 106. 1. 24. —Oxy- 
mel and nitre. 


Befides, in the former tranflation, Sena is 
always put for Fefuics bark —~ butter-miik for 
whey——pimples for tubercles, &c. and there 
are alfo feveral fentences omitted, with all the 


Author’s Notes. 


_N. B. The notes marked 7. are the Aue 
thor’s; the reft are peculiar to this Kdition, 


TO THE - 


Baronefs of WALLMODEN. . 


MADAM, 


PAHS little work, intended princi- 

| pally for the ufe of Ladies of Fa- 
fhion, ought to be more particularly of- 
fered to fuch as unite the accomplifh- 
ments, virtues and charms of that fitua- 
tion without the prejudices. It did not, 
Madam, take up much of my time to dif- 
cover a Patronefs; your name is found 
clofely conneéted with the moft enlarged 
idea of a Dedicatory Epiftle, or rather 
gives it birth, and proves, that, if lam 
incapable of writing a good book, I per- 
fectly well underitand how to infcribe it, 
Receive it then, Madam, with that good- 
nature which is your peculiar charac- 
teriftic, 


E vii ] 
teriftic, and confider it as an humble: 
mark of the profound regard, and. re-: 
fpectful fentiments,. with. which ]. have: 


fe honour to be,, 
Madam. | 

¥our mokt Cait. 
And moft obedient fervant;. 


Ranfanne; » : 
Feb..7;.1770. - TIESs OT,. 


= 


The Autruor’s PREF ACE, 


Uring thefe laft hundred and fifty years, 
/ many volumes have been written on the’ 
difeafes of the poor, and their remedies; by 
which name the authors meant indiferiminate~ 
ly all ranks of people: and though thefe works: 
are badly executed, they at leaft prove the im- 
portance of the object was known. It is now 
ten. years fince I have occupied myfelf in fuch 
enquiries, and can venture to fay, that of alb 
_ my labours, this work has been the soft pleaf- 
ing. 

‘At the beginning of this century * RaMAzZ= 
ZINI, a celebrated Italian phyfician, publifhed 
an excellent treatife on the difeafes of me= 
chanics, in which he hath inferted a chapter on 
thole of the reclufe.\ Hence feveral other phy- 
ficians have handled the fame fubjeA&, wholly 
or in part, but much lefs judicioufly than he, 

We havea great number of very good works 
concerning the difeafes of the army f.. 

Mefirs, Cockburn, Lind, Poiffonnier, have oc- 
eupied themfelves with the health of mari- 
ners t; and we might form a fmall-library by | 
collecting all that has been written concerning 
men of letters: upon which head, the circum- 
ftances in which I have paft the laft four years, 
determined me to write a difcourfe in Latin |, 
which I have fince tranilated, and confiderably 
improved, 

* De morbis artificum. This work appeared at’ Modena in 
1709, and augmented with a fupplement at Padua in 1713. 

t Drs. Pringle, Van Swieten, Monro, and Brecklefby, 

, may take place of all the other authors. 
¢ Ramazzini has likewife given a chapter on this fubjeét. 


| The Difeafes of Sedentary Perfons, which $s bound up 
with this E flay. 
It 


x The PREFACE. 


Tt is obvious from the above enumeration, 
that much has been written on the health of 
people of all claffes, except People of Fafbion, 
who are precifely the very. perfons whofe health 
mB the mofi fhattered. | 

It is true, that the fame Ramazzini, whe 
has treated of the difeafes of the reclufe, the 
fiudious, mechanics, foldiers, and: failors, has 
given another work on the means of preferving 
the health of princes, in which there are many: 
things which may be applied to courtiers; but 
this work is more isgenious than practical, as: 
he confines himfelf to diet, and fays nothing: 
of difeafes *: he has not therefore filled up 
the fpace of which 1 treat The only one to: 
the prefent time who has touched upon the 
fubje@, is M. Carl, phyfician to. the King of 
Denmark. who in 1740, publifhed a book 
Galied the Court Phyfiian +, written in Germany, 
which: has, prevented: my reading it, and which, 
not being tranflated into any other language, 
is of ufe but to one nation only, who are theme 
felves. but little acquainted with it. We may 
then, affert, that the work which. bears. this title,. 
as yet exifts not for the greateft part of Europe, 
though fo extremely neceflary. But though I 
felt the neceflity of fuch a work, I was at firft 
far from undertaking its removal, 1 repeat, 
This fubjecd was nat of my chsice, and without e- 
numerating the different reafons which fince 
induced me to write upon it, | fhall only men+— 
tion two which ftrongly determined me againft 
it; the firft is, that] had deftined every mo- 


ment which I could detach from the avocations. - 


of my practice, to correct and finifh my firft 


* De principum valetudine tuenda commentatio, Padua 1710. 
This work, if I miftake not, was. tranflated into French in: 
Holland. . 

¢; Medicina: Aulica, &e, Altona, 174@ 

worke;. 


The PREFACE. “i 


‘works, and by degrees, one more confiderabie, 
to which the importance of its object, and the 
number of obfervations which I had made up- 
on the fubjeée had attached me. The fecond, 
ftill ftronger, was, that it could not be proper 
ly effected but by phyficians who refide much 
in courts, and have great experience in large 
cities; who have feen, in the moft expanded 
view, the reigning errors which detriment the 
health, and have multiplied their obfervations 
of the confequences; and finally, whofe f‘da- 
tion has furnifhed them with numberlefs mate, 
rials upon the fubject, which mine has happily 
impeded me from making fuch vaft acquifitions. 
it is amazing that none have executed a work 
of the kind I have undertaken: it is the bufi- 
nefs of the failor who has been in the midft of 
the tempeft to defcribe it: he is certainly a bet- 
ter judge of the tumultuous elements than one 
who has always been at too great a diftance to © 
obferve them completely; by living always up- 
on the fea, ftorms become familiar, ‘and are no 
longer regarded as an evil. 
In doing what others ougha to have done, 
T fhall be happy, if, ftruck with the omiffon 
and imperfections of this littl work, they 
fhould be induced to fill up the one, and cor- 
ret the other. But I muit premife, to juftify 
myfelf in part, that it was not my defign to 
enter into long details concerning diet: enough 
is to be found on that fubjeét in many works 
fufficiently ample. We may refer to one on 
Health by Mr. Abbé Faquin, or mine upon the 
Health of Sedentary Perfans. Nor fhall I give 
complete treatifes on each diforder mentioned ; 
my only aim is to give a general table of the 
Errers of Regimen, and their evil confequences. 
I fhall fpeak of no remedies but what thofe dif- 
orders require: and finally, thal oa!) make 
known 


si The PREY ACH 


‘known to the patient what he ought to know, 
m order to concur in the cure, which is very 
often. only impoflible when the patent will not 
aflift the phyfician. 

Thofe perfons whofe health is the object a 
this y rk, are almoft always within reach of 
affifcance, and indeed the moft eligible affift- 
ance: itis perhaps for this reafon that their 
' diforders have not been treated as thofe of o- 
ther clafles have; but accuftomed to -what ‘is 
too often done for them, without any trouble 
to themfelves, they imagine that phytic in all: 
cafes may be brougbt to a fimilar docility, and 
perfuade themfelves that they may be cured 
without any inconvenience to themfelves, or. 
even-joining inthe cure. They think they do 
a great deal in taking the remedies prefcribed, 
but ftill continue the fame mode of life which 
brought on the difeafe: they would fain be 
cured while they labour to ruin health; and 
after having hurt their conftitution, will give 

i up nothing to re-eftablith it. 
ie __ Itis doing then. fervice to make them fenfi-. 
_ble of the impé Aibilicy ‘of their expectations 
oo” being gratified: sae are contrary to the im- 
L.. *dgurable Laws-of Bhya jiwhich are happily be- 
eyondethe reach of. ie -fantaftical will, or the 
caprices of fafhion ©, he cure of a diforder 
waries and depends on many exigencies and- 
: circumftances. It may be confidered as a ma- 
chine compofed of many parts; if they do not 
all agree, if there is not.a perfect harmony in 
all their movements, the effect muft neceffarily 
fail. All the experience and care of a phyfi- 
cian cannot give health to the difeafed if he 
does not aflift in the cure, by complying with 
whatever his diforder requires, and ap Haining. 
as much as poflible, from every thing which 
may retard or render his cure impofiible, 


By 


ba 
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Ox rue DISEASES oF 


PEOPLE of FASHION. 


iT ROD UCT ON, 


SECT 


| E are well and enjoy our health when 
allour functions operate with regula- 
rity, eafe, and without obftruction. 


Sb OR. 3. 7 ‘ 


‘We enjoy perfect health when it is the leaft 
fufceptible of irregularity, and not fubject to be 
affected by common occurrences, and lefs by 
thofe unavoidable things which phyficians term 


non naturals *, from the ufe of which none can 


be 


* Non naturals.| Phyficians when confidering the caufes of - 


difeafes, diftinguifh them into two clafles; namely, fuch as 
predifpofe, of prepare the body to be aétcd upon by the other 


. fet 


Com 


rota 
Watt, 
1 SS i 


-, INTRODUCTION 
be exempted, fuch as viands, drinks, air, motion, 
ref, the pai ions, fleep, Geen 


and excretions, 
SECT. 2. 


We are delicate when affected By occurrences 
not carried to excefs. | 


Delicate perfons are often well, but never 
fure of continuing fo long, becaufe their health 
depends too much on foreign circumftances. 
Such a ftate of exiftence is not to be envied, 
fince it is a perpetual vaffalage, in which we are 
always compelled to fix our attention upon 
oarfelves in order to avoid dangers, not always 
to be known, or when known, avoided, 


SEcT 4. 


Delicate perfons foon become valetudinary, 
‘by an habic which prevents the faculties from 
operating regularly, fo that without any ap- 
parent difeafe, they are often out of order: 
without being able to aflign the caufe. No 
doubt there is a caufe, but fo trifling as to be 
unperceivable. ‘This fecond degree of phyfical 


fet of canfes which they term cee Maks in enumerating this 
daft clafs they confider hie as atifing from Ae or more of the 
{ix following heads. ATP z Meats and Drinks. 3. Mo- 
tiod and Reft. 4. The Paffions. s. Retentions and Excre- 
tions. 6. Sleep and Watching; all of them neceflary to the: 
prefervation of health and life, fo long as properly enjoyed, 
but from the abufe of which {pri ng all the infinite number of 
feafes to which the human race is fubjected. It is by confi- 
ona in what manner people of fathion ufeor abufe thete, 
that we can account for their being fubject to fome diforders 
more than others; and hz mc once found out the {pring and 
origin, a great ftep is gained towards the cure of difeafes. 


delicacy 


INTRODUCTION. g 


_a@clicacy is miferable indeed ; fot the flow of life 
which charatterifes good health, and which ac- - 
cording to natural philofophy is the true fource - 
of happinefs, is wanting. 


They are fcarce ever well; one day of 
health is bought by months of anxiety, and the 
irregularity is fometimes univerfal throughout 
the facultics, without being peculiarly diftin- 
guvifhable in any. They fuffer a general de- 
preffiion without being able to point out their 
complaint. Many are defirous to exchange fuch 
a fituation for a violent and dangerous difeafe, 
if limited, or even for death itfelf when it is 
arrived to its laft hopelefs period, and when the 
moments of life are counted only by pain—but 
death often makes them wait: and I have fre- 
quently feen, with equal grief and aftonifhment, 
valetudinarians, opprefled with the weight of 
continual anguifh, at times tormented with 
gricvous diforders, refift him for many years, 
and neither able, critically {peaking, to live or 
die, but victims to a ftate of exiftence of which 
the caufes have not yet been fufficiently affign- 
ed, called the Avarice of Life. 


SECT. 5. 


The number of delicate perfons, and of vale- 
tudinarians, are not equally diftributed through 
the different degrees of fociety: There is one 
in which they are much more numerous than 
in the reft, and in this degree we find fome 
kinds of difeafes much more frequent than 
elfewhere. » 


1. Which is that degree ? 
A 2 2, What 


4 INTRODUCTION, 
-2. What are the caufes which fo unhappily 
diftinguifh it ? 


3. What are its difeafes ? 
4. Which are the methods of cure ? 


Thefe are objects upon which it would be: 
proper to fix the attention of thofe perfons in- 
_terefted therein, and their phyficians. I thalk 
examine them fucceffively ; but we muft firft of 
all determine what is the habit of body which: 
gives each faculty that permanent regularity: 
that conftitutes good health, and what-clafs of 
men itis moft frequently found in. 


ARTICLE 


Art. 1, The Caufes of good Health, 


Gt 


AH TF EeC.dp Es de 
The Causz of Goop Heats, 


S Pe PS Be 


SHREE things principally conftitute perfect 
health : the firft is a ftrong fibre *, which 
giving a proper.degree of motion to the veflels: 
and arteries, maintains the regularity of the 
animal functions; while a fibre too relaxed, 
wants ftrength, and is incapable of the leaft de- 
gree of exertion without manifeft inconveni- 
ence: the blood in the {mall veffels circulates: 
: imperfectly; the humours for want of motion: 
corrupt, and become fharp: the {fecretions, 
the name given to the feparation of the fluids, 
fuch as fpittle, phlegm, bile, f{weat, &c. in the 
organs defigned for the operation———the fecre- 
tions, I fay, are imperfectly performed. 
The blood is clogged with part of thofe hu- 
mours which they fhould difcharge, and tHe: 
functions to which thofe humours were nece(f- 
fary fuffer by their want, or by their bad pre- 


® Strong fibre.) A proper ftrength of fibre is undoubtedly 
neceflary to conftitute good bealth ; but at the fame time we™ 

- miuft obferve that there are liniits beyond which the (trength: 
of fibre ceafes to be falutary, but on the contrary is productive: 

» of many fevere diforders. 
ye } paration, 


6 The Caufes of good Health, Art. ¥ 


paration. | Hence- it arifes, that the bad’ 
quality of the fpittle diforders the teeth, and 
hurts digeftion. Wherher the bile does 
not feparate, or feparates improperly, its ef- 
fects import that the inteftines are vitiated, and. 
the health confequently fuffers, 


Hence we fee, from-this firft condition, fuf- 
ficient {trength in the fibres, and confequently 
in the veffels and arteries, which are fibrous, 
fecures the perfeétion of the animal functions, 
among which the heart, the principal caufe of 
motion, and the ftomach, are the moft impor- 
tant; when they perform their functions well, 
it is rarely that any other is difordered.. Thus in 
reciting the firft condition requifite to health, 
we may join the regular motions. of the heart 
to thofe which are ih: 


is SE eT? e 


The fecond condition neceffary to a perfe& 
ftate of health, is an equal perfpiration, and 
when the firft condition exifts, this generally 
‘takes place. Perfpiration is the moft confide- 
rable evacuation of any, it equals at leaft the 
one half of what we cat and drink; if it is in- 
competent, the body is over charged with fharp 
humours, which it ought to difcharge ; by this 
mieans we are opprefied by the retention of fuch 
a mafs of humours; and if this acidity depo- 
fits itfelf wpon the fkin, it produces many ma- 
ladies, but if it fixes itfelf upon.any interior 
organ, it produces difeafes of a much more fe- 
rious nature *. 

SECT 8, 

* In this country it is moft commonly thrown upon the 

lings, as the great number of confumptive perfons fufficiently 


prove: 


Art: B The Caufes of good Health: a 


Ser, §,. 


_ A third condition, without which the health 
is very precarious, is to have firm, fteady nerves, 
that is to fay, not being too fenfible to: impref- 
fions, but which return to the organs of fenfa= 
tion nothing but what is proper, nor diforder 
the whole frame for a trifling caufe, as it hap- 
- pens to all who have weak nerves, which hav- 
ing part in all the animal functions, cannot bue 
impede their progrefs, when fubject to too great 
a'degree of fenfibility, which renders the im- 
preffion of what acts upon them more affecting 
than they can bear. ‘Their motion on the parts 
through which they are diftributed, is too 
ftrong and irregular; whence arifes an univer- 
fal diforder throughout the animal fyftem, and 
a deprivation of health. | 


SECT. -'g. 


From what I have advanced it is evident, that 
a ftrong fibre, an equal circulation of, the 
blood, a regular digeftion, a properly fupport= 
ed and fufficient perfpiration, and finally, ftea- 
dy nerves, are the real requifites to aflure an 
enjoyment of good health, and are found with 
thofe who enjoy it moft. 


If it is demanded who enjoy thofe requifites, 
reafon replies, the labourer, whoggin this re- 
fpect, is fuperior to the mechanic, but unhap- 
pily inferior to the labourers of former times 


prove: Rheumatifms, and many other difeafes, owe their ex- 
iftence to this caufe. 


== times 


e. The Caufes of good Healih. Art. 1, 


—times when labour alone was his employment- 
—Nay, at prefent there are nations, who, un+ 
known to polite difeafes, dic only by accident,. 
or through age. rant | 


According to our departure from habitude,. — 


our health gradually diminifhes; our labourers 
are not equally robuft, becaufe they do not 
live a life equally rural; many have been fer- 
yants, others foldiers, and infected the village 
with the cuitoms of the city. “ 


The different mechanics employed by citizens, 
independent of the difeafes incident to their 


Various avocations, prejudife their healths, by 


“ 


departing from rural fimplicity, which dictated 


by nature, does that which is moft analagous to- 
our conititution, 


Where Nature’s laws o’er-rule capricious fenfe,. 
A healthy bedy is the recompence. 


‘The deviation from fimplicity increafes among. 
the more fub{tantial citizens,and their health pros 
portionably diminifhes; they exhibit many difeafes. 
unknown tothe fields, and which are triumphant 
in high life; an order in which we muft com= 


- prehend, if we confider health relatively, all 


perfons, who, though not of the fame rank,. 
purfue the fame courfe of life; that courfe of 
life, which, having nothing ufeful to fuppore 
if, dependg, upon continual diflipation—intro- 


duced and continued by the fons of idlenefs,. 


who, to defeat the infupportable tediou‘nefs of 
a life difagreeably inactive, attempt to kill time 
by pleafure: but as real enjoyment is merely 
rélaxation, they are comp«’'ed to have recourfe 
to artificial fubterfuges, whofe only merit are 

fingularity, 


Art. If. The Caufes of goosd Health, 9 


prnbeen in oppofition to nature, and. the 
glare of deceptive fhow. Such pleafures may 
be real to fuch as fancy themfelves to be mere- 
ly machines ; an aflertion which no arguments 
can mriaivtae and which detaches us from all 
that is dear. Undoubtedly the origin of luxury, 
which is only the combination of a multitude 
of fuperfluities, was invented’ by man to mingle 
. variety with his being, or perhaps to diftinguifh 
himfelf: ‘Lhis is the perfect fituation of the — 
~whimfically hippifh, who require a great num- 
ber of remedies to cure them of nothing. The 
healthy infant is amufed with any thing, while 
_ the fickly child plays with. pees ie without: 
being pleafed. 


Unhappily this falfe tafte is contagious, for 
from thofe who invented it through neceflity, 
it hath paft as a fafhion to fuch as it detriments. 

very much. It is generally among the well e-- 
ducated, who feem to propofe it as the princi: 
pal object of their purfuit ; they are fo carelefs 
with regard to health, that the greateft part of 
their difeafes are {carcely known in the coun- 
try; thofe which are common to both places, 
have very different effects, and are much lefs 
malignant in. the country than in. town,, 


SECT. EO. 


To affign the eaunfe of fuch difference, we 
muft examine in what manner the fix non na- 
rals *; which I formerly mentioned, are 
ufed, as they affect mankind in. general, as 
well with regard to. his formation, as the va- 


* Non naturals.) See'note, page.r. 
riations 
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riations obfervable in his Lerapet abate and 
health. | 


In comparing the food and drink of the la- 
bourer with the nutriment of people in high 
Afe, the air breathed by each, the exerciles 
they take, their fleep, the regularity of their 
fecretions, and, above all, their paflions, we 
fhall eafily perceive the caufe of their diffe- 
rent temperaments, their health, and their 
ftrength. 


ARTICLE 


Art. I. Of Aliments and Liquids. It: 


- 


PAS ay oe eR Ae 
Of Ke iune ee and Pee ure. 


Src. ria 


. HE coarfeft bread, porridge, which is of- 
ten only bread foaked in boiling water, 
and feafoned with a very little butter and falr, 
fkimmed milk, butter milk (in both cafes the 
greafy particles are feparated from the milk) 
whey feparated from both greafe and curd, 
rarely new milk; new cheefe, for the moft part ~ 
of the pooreft fort, with very little falt; ve- 
getables, and thofe commonly the leaft favou- 
ry, fuch as radifhes, beans, kidney- beans, cab> © 
bages, - beet-roots, lettuces, potatoes, leeks ; 
fome common fruits; rarely butchers meat, 
and fometimes bacon, which is only feafoned 
with a little falc, are almoft the only things 
which compofe the food of the labourer, at- 
tached to what is really advantageous to him, 
regardlefs of cuftom. 


His only foreign feafoning is pepper; he 
fometimes adds onions, or in fome countries 
parlick: himfelf, his wife, and his miller, fur- 
nifh his houfehold, get in the harveft, and, 
prepare the food, His drink is generally wa- 
ter: ; 

SECT, 12. 


\ 
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OMEN. 12. 


If we compare thefe aliments with thofe in- 
veftigated in many volumes, they will appear a 
very incomplete collection; for except the 
bread, which, however is widely different, the 
falt, butter and ‘pepper, ‘we find none of ‘them 
on the tables of the great; or if they are per- 


mitted to appear, they are fo much difguifed, 
as not to be eafily known. 


The moft juicy meats, the higheft flavoured 
game *, the moft delicate fifhes ftewed in the 


_richeft wines, and rendered ftill more inflam- 


matory by the addition of aromatic {pices ; 
poultry, crawfifh, and their fauce; meat gra- 
‘vies, varioufly extracted ; eggs, trifles; the 
moft favoury vegetables, the fharpeft aro- 
matics lavifhly ufed ; fweet-meats of all kinds, 
brought from all parts of the world; candies 
infinitely various ; paftry, fries, creams, the 
ftrongeft flavoured cheefes, are the only viands 
introduced by tafte. 


*. Game. Our i ingenious author in enumerating the abufes 
with refpeét to foods, which have crept te the tables of the 
great, has overlooked one of the greateft, and which, I am 
certain, is produdtive of as much mifthief as any he has men- 
tioned; I mean the practice of keeping game, and fome kinds 
of animal food, till fuch time as, by putrefaétion, it becomes 
‘a nuifance to thofe whofe tafte is not fufficiently refined for fuch 
delicacies—All animal food is putrefcent, and game particular~ 
dy fo: Feed any one, for no very great length of time, upoa 
fuch dict, in its frefhett ftate, without allowing a proper pro- 
portion of vegetable aliment to correét it, and you will very 
foon fee it produétive of putrid difeafes : How much more 
deftructive to health muft the ufe of aliments be which are 
putrid ere they are taken into the body, and where, like 
any other ferment, they diffufe their malignant influence 
dhrenge the whole maf. 

The 


‘ 
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The ftrongeft wines brought trom every place 
which produces them; brandy, in the moit ats 
tractive and dangerous forms; coffce, tea, and 
chocolate, are found upon their tables. 

If we calculate the hands employed to furnish 
out a middling entertainment, we fhail find 
them amount to fome hundreds ; for grand fef- 
tivals we muft count by thoufands. It is eaiy 
to perceive the different effects of fuch oppofite 
regimens. ; 


Seo Tr’ 493. 


The firit may be reduced to aliments com- 
pofed of flour and milk, juft fufficiently flavour- 
ed to flatter thofe organs difpofed to be agree- 
ably affected by the neceffaries which it is their 
bufinefs to receive. By this means fuch food 
lofes what made it pernicioufly agreeable, and 
_confequently man for whom it was intended as 
mere nourifhment, takes no more of it than 
what is neceflary, His ftomach is therefore ne- 
ver over-charged by quantity; the precife ma- 
ftication, at prefent only obfervable in low life, 
greatly facilitates digeftion, and effects it with- 
out trouble. ‘The food neither curdles nor 
corrupts; no acidity, no fharp fumes diforder 
either ftomach or bowels: it caufes neither 
cholics, coftivenefs, nor purgings, but forms a 
foft chyle, which paffes through the veffels with- 
out irritating or rendering thein feverifh, and 
by its glutinous quality repairs what we lote, 
and gives additional nourifhment, while its 
earthy and watery fuperflous parts are voided 
excrementally according to the intent of nature, 
_ Ina few hours the diftribution and’ employment 
of this firft meal is completed, appetite returns, 

5 and 
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and is gratified with the fame pleafure; and the 
fame-order is continually obferved. 


SECT. bt. 


A perfon in high life generally gratifies appe- 
tite, and dilutes thirft with the fharpeft things, 
or things which have fo. pleafing an impreffioa 
..on the palate as to excite a defire to indulge 
with more than is needful, which is lefs than 
what the working labourer requires: hence a- 
rife the inconveniencies attendant on repletion ; 
his ftomach being affected becaufe the nerves 

are more fo, ftruggles the whole frame in- 
to diforder ; the chyle, as fharp as nourifh- 
ing, communicates the tremor to the veflels ; 
the rapidity of the pulfe, fome hours after fuch 
a meal, proves its effect, ‘This temporary fe- 
ver, which continually feeks relief, beimg daily re- 
peated, muft inevitably wear out the conftitution; 
all the organs of fecretion being inflamed ; the 
funétions are difordered, and the whole animal 
«economy thrown into confufion, The mo- 
ment the next meal is prepared, he fits down to 
eat, not that he has any occafion, but is cheated 
into defire by the uneafinefs of his ftomach, 
which he oughtto qualify with a little frefh water 
and then fancies himfelf hungry, and will eat. 
Variety, {mell, colour and fteam, invite : he de- 


cides in favour of a particular difh—he is ferv- _ 


ed, and taftes it, but fends it back and tries an- 
other : she eflays a multitude, and eats of fome, 
the catalogue of which would almoft make a 
velume. They are compofed of an infinite 
number of articles, the mixture.of which is one 
of the greateft obftacles to digeftion; tender 
meats, vegetables and fruits, are corrupted, 
and their digeftion prevented by other aliments, 

: Or 


‘\ 
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er by drinks, from whofe long ftay on the fto- 
mach, corruption, rather than digeftion, takes 

_ place; continual irritations very oppofite to 

thofe fenfations which charatterife health. 


The firft of thefe regimens favours the con- 
ditions requifite to health, the latter totally de- 
ftroys them. 


We have regarded the ufe of falt, leaven, and 
inflammatory drinks, as the principal caufes of 
the fhortnefs of human life; and it naturally 
appears to be fo; for whatever quickens the 
motion of the heart, fhortens the thread of 
life: but what comparifon can be made be- 
tween the internal irritation of falt, leaven, and 
the moderate ufe of ftrong Aah in former 
times, and the meats and drinks at prefent pre- 
pared for the tables of the great? What dif- 
ference in the effects from the fame caufes ? 
The fame regimen which prolongs life, beftows 
good health. We may eafily perceive how 
much this deftruétive regimen, which renders 
exiftence fo miferable, tends to abridge it. 

It would be ufelefs to enter into a larger de- 
tail on the pernicious effects of each particular 
aliment or drink here indicated, they may be 


found in more copious works, {[t fufficeth in 


my plan to make known the dangers in gene- 
ral, 


I thall fpeak now of what regards air. 


Ba A BOTT CL £ 
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ABT Ean 
Of AIR. 


onc 7. 35. 


‘gf N this article people in high life feem to have 
the advantage, If we compare the air 
of their apartments, which are large, lofty, 
often airy, and always clean with the 
{mall chambers of the lower clafs of people, 
which the author of Advice to the People has 
obferved, are generally infected, we fhould i- 
magine the air, breathed by the former, is far 
preferable to that breathed by the latter. But 
an the firft place, the labourer refides but little 
in his chamber, pafling the greateft part of his 
life in the open air,-which is much fuperior to 
what is found in elegant apartments, be they 
as large and convenient as poffible. The inba- 
bitant can only be furnifhed with town air, 
which even in the ftreets, and moft healthy 
places, is far inferior to the air of the country, 
but very unwholefome in many quarters. In 
the fecond place, this air is often detrimented 
by their perfumes, whofe effluvia, in fact, does 
not difperfe any of the impure exhalations of 
lowly habitations, but frequently by determining 
the 
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the blood towards the head, and affecting the 
nerves, prove equally hurtful. 


SEcT. ¥6. 


Thirdly, The peafant, breathes sis! air in 
its pureft ftate. He rifes and goes to bed 
with the fun, and enjoys all the advantages 
which the prefence of that planet above the 
horizon beftows on the atmofphere. Advan- 
tapes demontirable by the daily obfervations of 
the effects they produce upon antmals and plants,, 
and which proves that its influence is the foul 
of whatever exifts. 


The morning air gives to him who breathes- 
it, a ftrength and {pirits which he feels the re- 
mainder of the day; the exhalations from the 
ground, the moment the plough opens the fur- 
rows, thofe of the dew which is the juice of 
vegetables, are a volatile balm, and thofe 
ef the flowers, which are never fo lively 
as when: the fun rifes, give fuch as enjoy the 
eountry air, under thefe different circumftan- 
ees, a principle of life unknown te thofe who- 
only breathe the air of chambers; who by 

their care to ventilate them, prevent it from 
becoming malignant, but cannot render it fa- 
lutary ; it fufficeth to fupport life, but cannot 
eftablifh it, 


ewes; 1%, 


‘A fourth obfervation to be made is, that air 
freely circulated, which the peafant enjoys, is: 
another grand caufe of ftrength and health,. 
which the opulent man, who feldom qnits his a- 
partment, and carefully avoids the leaft-breath of 

winds, 
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wind, who always goes out in a coach or cha- 
riot, where no more air is admitted than what 
will juft prevent fuffocation, is deprived, and 
that privation muft undoubtedly be pernicious. 


Wind is one of Nature’s grand agents, the 
impreffions of which are neceflary to all orga- 
nifed bodies Motionlefs air is to animals and 
plants the fame as ftagnant waters to fifhes. 
formed to exift in rivers. Thus, in being an- 

-xious to preferve ourfelves from the wind, we 
do ourfelves a real injury : and this dangerous 
precaution expofes us to many ferious evils, at 
the fame time that we cannot abfolutely avoid 
it, which often happens. 


It is aftonifhing that man, whocannot exifta 
moment without air, is foterribly afraid of it, and 
folittle attentive to the quality of whathe breathes: 
he cannot be doubtful but that favage nations, 
{and tuch there are) and even thofe whofe food 
is unwholefome, are healthy from being expofed _ 
to the air. And it isnow known, without admit- 
ting a doubt, that fheep. whom no care, no re- 
gimen, no noftrum, can fecure from the rot, are 
iufficiently fafe if folded, during the winter, 
in the open air. ‘That thefe comparifons drawn 
from favages and animals, may not be objected 
to, it muft be premifed, that the general laws 
of the animal ceconomy are the fame with re- 
fpect to men and brutes, and the baleful influ- 
ece of the air equally affects the health of the 
greateft beauty beneath her gilded roof, the 
iheep i in the fold, and the plant in the green- 
houfe:; we are fenfible of the prodigious diffe- 
rence in ftrength and vigour, between a plant 
which grows in the open air, in a foil but lit- 
tle cultivated, and one trained up under cover 
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by the afliftance of ftoves. This difference is dif- 
tinguifhable between the citizen and country- 
man. And the palenefs of him who feems to 
ive only in the night, reminds us of that dingy 

whitenefs which is the general colour of fuch 
flowers as are fheltered from the direct rays of 
the fun, and the brightnefs of the day *, 


® Air.| With refpe& to this article of air, people of fathi- 
on, as our author very juitly obferves, deprive themfelves vo- 
luntarily of a bleffing whieh the peafant enjoys. That air is 
neceflary for life is clear from the many experiments which the 
ait-pump affords; but it is not only neceflary.to have a certain 
quantity of air, but we muft likewife have a change or free 
circulation of it: Every time we inipire, we take in by our 
lungs fomething falutary from the air; every time we perform 
expiration we throw out fomething noxious from our lungs— 
by this we may judge that in a very fhort time the air will be 
deprived of its falutary and loaded with noxious particles —— 
hence the neceflity of a fupply of frefh air. How far the pre~ 
fent mode of finifhing the apartments with {tucco, and mak- 
ing doors and windows fo clofe, is productive of this neceflary 
renewal of air, I leave every one to judge who has feem the 
neceflity of erecting ventilators, in new built houfes, in order to 
force up the fmoke of the chimnies, a fure fign of the want 
and neceflity of a proper circulation of air; but further, peo- 
ple of rank being bred up in, and accuftomed to, fuch warm 
apartments, think then what they muft fuffer, when after be- 
ing ftewed up in public places, heated not only by the number 
of lights, but likewife by the crouds of people met together, 
they expofe themfelves at parting, when perfpiring highly to 
all the mifchiefs arifing from cold moift air applied to. bodies 
in that fituation ; hence, the numbers we hear daily com- 
_ plaining of having caught colds, fore throats, rheums, and a 


thoufand other complaints, after being in crouded places of 
public entertainment, 


ARTICLE 
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Of Motion and Res. 


Sec 1... 28. 


i are two principles equally demon- 
RR ftrable in that part of phytic which con- 
fiders the mechanifm of the animal funétions, 
called Phyfiology ; the one is already. pretty ex- 
plicitly mentioned, that ttrength, and the regu- 
lar circulation of the blood, are the bafis of 
health : the other, that nothing affifts the cir- 
culation fo much as exercife, of which there 
are none but mutt have noticed the vifible good 
effects, fome time in their lives, in themfelves or 
others. ‘Thefe two principles admitted, we may 
at firft fight, deduce a judgment therefrom,, 
which maaner of life is moft conducive to: 
health, that of the opulent, fhut up in his own 
houie, or carried about in vehicles contrived by 
art to move rapidly without communicating mo- 
tion to thofe who are inclofed in them; or that 
of the labourer, who is in a continual motion,. 
tolerably equal: Y/is enjoys all the benefit of 
exercife, that is a victim to. all the ill conveni- 
encies attendant on inaction, and to thefe which 
are the effects of violent agitation, fuch as rapid 
hunting, dancing, a quick journey, or other 
brif{k motions, which are extremes oppofite to. 


his 
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his ordinary manner of living; while the la- 
bourer is equally unacquainted with inactivity, 
Or too violent motion. He fometimes makes 
efforts which have their inconveniencies, but 
different from thofe produced by too quick a 
motion. He fcarcely knows what it is to run ; 
his dances are not over heating; he does not 
hunt; and when he is obliged to exert himfelf 
too much, ’tis in confequence of his depend- 
ance on the wealthy, when he may be deemed 
the victim of their irregular manner of life. 


See eT. 19. 


The order which authors, who have treated 
on diet, have commonly obferved, leads me to 
{peak concerning fleep; but as it principally 
depends on the paffions, I fhall make them 
to precede that article, though generally placed 
as the fixth, when perhaps it ought to have 
been the firft. 


Muation and reft.] For the difadyantages arifing from tae 
great an indulgence of reft and want of exercife, fee our au- 
thor’s treatife on the Difeafes of Sedentary People. 


“te 
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HE paffions have a more effential influence 
and efficacy on the health of man than 
motion, aliments, or even air iifelf. Strong 
paflions, though the moft agreeable, always 
‘exhauft, -and fometimes killunon the foot: the 
forrowful paffions abfolutely deftroy the animal’ 
ceeconomy, and doubtlefs, are the general caufes. 
‘of languifhing difeafes. 


If we compare the fituation of a man in hight 
life, to thofe of the lowly, when under the in- 
fluence of paflion, a greater difference will be 
obferved than in any other article. Before we 
come to this parallel itfelf, let us for.a moment - 
confider the fimple action of the foul with re- 
{pect to thefe two clafles of men: we fhill find 
it labours greatly in the one, and very little in 
the other ; becaufe the firft has continually be-. 
fore his eyes, and in his imagination, a variety 
of objects that keep him in continual agitation, 
while the other is troubled with very few, which 
prefenting themfelves to him regularly as they 
fucceed each other, he can almoft tranfact his. 

bufinels 


t 
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bulinefs like an automaton without any reflecti- 
‘on. This ceconomy of ideas is one of the 
fureft prefervatives of health, which is almoft 
always in an inverfe ratie with the facul- 
ties of the foul; on this occafion we may ap- 
ply thofe beautifui lines of the epiftle to Mon- 
dieur Montule : 


Unerring Nature, whom true wifdom guides, 
For all her children equally provides ; 

In brutes an inflin& limited difplays, 

And gives them health, denying Reafon’s rays. 


S08 5h ore 


Tf we only ufe them in, thinking deeply, or 
ftrongly agitated, we fhall difcover how the 
pailions detriment us; there is. between, them 
and mere intenfe application, the fame differ- 
_-ence as between convulfions of the body (ftrong 
paffions are the convulfions of the foul) and 
great exercife. 


The ambition of honour, the love of titles, 
the defire of pofleffing {uch a fortune as luxury 
wenders necefiary, aré three principles that in- 
cefiantly animate the man in high life, keeping 
his foul in continual agitation, which alone 
would be enough to deftroy his health; fre- 
quently expofed to a reverfe of fortune, to 
mortifications, to forrows, to humiliations, to 
rage, to vexations, which continually imbitter - 
his moments; and what aggravates the danger 
of fuch diftreffing impreffions, is the neceflity 
he is under to conftrain or mafk them. ‘ 


SECT, 22. 
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The labourer has no ambition but to have a 
plentiful crop, and does not place his happivefs 
in a multitude of objects, which being likewife 
the happinefs of others become fubjects of ri- 
valfhip; a prize that every one difputes: all 
_ his wifhes are for a fertile feafon, and his neigh- 
bour’s wifhes are the fame; they do not run 
counter to each other : but the man who is only 
happy in his expectations of a place of dignity, 
penfion, title, favour, or even a fmile, which 
-a hundred befides hnimfelf, of more influence 
and merit, are equally ambitious to obtain, 
lives furrounded by a world of enemies, by 
each of whom all his actions are fufpicioufly 
obferved. Fear, diffidence, jealoufy, and a- 
verfion, refide in his heart and diforder his fe- 
veral functions. | 


Lancifi, principal phyfician to “two popes, 
and long a witnefs of the tumults of a ftormy 
court, has long.ago mentioned the impofiibility 
of courtiers being healthy ; ‘* becauje, ({ays he) 
«¢ they take no exercife, and their minds be- 
« ing continually agitated between hope and 
‘s fear, never have a moment’s repofe ; it is 
‘* therefore not at all furprifing if they are _ 
<¢ weak and expofed to hypochondriac com- 
‘s plaints and difeafes of the head *.” : 


In this continual conflict of jarring interefts, 
when one of the competitors fucceed, the fouls 


* De Nativis Romani Ceeli qualitat. cap. 17. In the preced- 
ing § he very well defcribes the dangers arifing from the mode 
of life adopted by the nobles and rich inhabitants of Rome. Ty 
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of the reft are cruclly torn; and what is ftul 
more diftrefling, in the very moments when 
they are on the brink of defpair, they often 
find ic an indifpenfible.duty to go and embrace 
their fuccefsful rival with a countenance of 
feeming ferenity.. The love of rank in all peo- 
ple, their ardour to eclipfe their equals in all 
things, is obvious in various fituations; but 
ftronger, undoubtedly in courts than elfewhere. 
In the mean time it exifts, and is well fupports 
ed in every city where a number of people of 
condition are aflembled, and where, on that 
account, there are the fame objects. to excite e- 
mulation, prefenting every moment fome caufe 
of difcontent. When the foul is in fuch a fi- 
tuation it neceffarily influences the health. 


SECT. 23. 


Examples of perfons who have died on the 
{pot through the effects of ftrong paflions are 
mot rare, authors abound with them. 

The emperors Nerva and Valentinian perith- 
ed by excefsof rage *; Vinceflaws, King of Bo- 
hemia, died in the fame manner,» 

Exceflive grief, whatever be the object, is 
not lefs fatal: Adraflus died on his re- 
_turn from the fiege of Thebes, on hearing 
of the death of his fon Avyales, and the 
news of the death of Edward the Black 
Prince, killed his father Hdward the third. 
The daughter of Cz/ar, and the Emprefs rene, 
died on being informed, the former of the 


* Nerva was offended at Regulus, one of his officers, and 
Valentinian at the Sarmates who had made imroads into I yria. 
His paffion was fo violent, that while he threatened inftant 
deftruction to theit nation, he was fiezed with a vomiting of 
blood, which carried him off.’ 

death 
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death of Pompey, the latter of that of the 
Emperor Philip, their refpective hufbands. An- 
aigonus Epiphanus could not fuftain the fhame 
of adefeat; he declared to his friends that 
grief killed him: his ftrength quickly failed, and 
he died foon after. 

Joy itfelf has its martyrs. When the three 
fons of Diagorus, victors atthe Olympic Games, | 
«ame to place their crowns upon the head of 
the happy parent, he could not fuftain the ex- 
-tafy, and died on the fpot. Such fenfibility, 
impreffed by good fortune, is too affecting ; 
our nerves were not formed to bear fuch ex-. 
tremes, and probably thofe of his heart were 
rendered paralytic. 

The amazing applaufe beftowed on a new 
Tragedy of Sophocles, and a new Comedy of 
Phili Paik, each being advanced in life, was 
produtive of a fatal fatisfaction to ‘both. 

But of all the pafflions there are few that 
murder fo many as fuccefslefs ambition or hum- 
bled vanity ; examples of which occur in no 
part fo frequently as in courts. 

Alonfo Pinfon, one of the lieutenants to Chrif- 
topber Columbus, who was in great hafte to ar- 
sive before him at court, on the return from 
aheir expedition, died of grief becaufe they 
would not receive him without his chief. And 

captain Adonk, that able mariner, the firft who | 

penetrated _ to the extremity of Hudfon’s bay, 
offended at the manner in which he was treated 
by the king of Denmark, upon his going te 
take leave of him in order to embark for a fe- | 
cond expedition, was feized on the fpot with a 
fit of grief, retired to his bed, and expired {oon | 
afier. 

In a late work *, we read that one of the firit 


& eat fot’s letter to “Haller. ae ro ; 
magiftrates 
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magiftrates of a republic in Switzerland, fell 
down dead at the feet of his rival, who came 
to fupplant him, on his approaching him with 
afmiling countenance in order to be congratu- 
lated. And one of the greateft profeflors that 
Germany hath this age produced, having re- 
ceived an affront from one of his colleagues in 
- difputing the paifage, could not overcome the 
vexation, but died in a few days. 

Such excefles of paflion are not to be feen 
~ every day ; but thofe examples which prove 
their force, teach us that their effects are dread- 
ful. Ina lefs degree they do not appear fo 
fatal, though they ftill do much mifchief : 
They fow the feeds of diforders languifhingly 
oppreflive, which in time’ difplay themfelves- 
-and deftroy without our ever being fenfible 
of their origin. As great employments expote 
us to the frequent effects of quick pafli- 
ens, courts mutt of neceflity be the moft un» 
favourable places to health: the more the num- 
ber of circumftances are increafed by which 
happinefs is enflaved, the more is that happi- 
ne{s diminifhed, 


SECT. 24; 


The crowd of people with which the man of 
rank is furrounded, and whom he thinks ne- 
ceflary to his occafions, in reality multiply his- 
troubles, difturb his repofe, and are a continu- 
alfource of confufion to him, becaufe his hap- 
pinefs depends upon a number of inclinations, 
which he can never completely control, but 
finds as many obftacles as heads. 

The peafant, without ambition, title, favour, 
or variety, and fcarce any riches; fole artificer 
of his own good, having none about him but 

C2 his 
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his relations, or a fmall number of domefticss 

who, being his equals, think like him, and liv 

with him, have the fame will as himfelf, or at- 
leaft fubmit their will to all his wants, is not 

the victim of any of thofe deftructive paflions, 

If he at any time experiences them, they are 

much weaker, and much more eafy to pacify ; 

his ferifibility being lefs, he is lefs forcibly af- 

fected: the lofs of perfons to him the moit 

dear, fcarce touches him; that of his effeé&s, 

not much more, becaufe poverty itfelf would 

hardly alter his manner of living: befides, he 

is never fenfible but to the prefent, while the 

affluent dreads. the: future—his imagination dif- 

ordered by the agitation of his nerves, fills him- 
every moment, with the vapours. Numbers 

of ladies are under an impoflibility of, being: 
well, without mentioning other caufes, by the 

continual fucceflion of their fears, which eve- 

ry inftant throws them into a violent fituation, 

abfolutely diforders the whole animal ceconomy ;. 
they fcream out, if the leaft irregularity of the 

ground caufes their coach to lean more on the 

one fide than the other; while the labourer. 
going before the brilliant equipage, will almoft. 
fuffer it to run over him before he turns his. 
head, or thinks of ftepping afide to avoia it. 


SEcr. 25. 


This great fenfibility occafions people of rank 
to be the victims of their moft laudable feelings; 
all that afflicts or threatens others, all the evils 
incident to mankind in general, or merit in 
particular, are to them real grievances, affecting 
them very frequently, more than their own 
private complaints, and effentially deftroy their 
health ; ina word, infinitely more fenfible of 

tender’ 


\ 
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tender impreffions *, and expofed to a much 
greater number than the peafant, of neceffity 
they muft fuffer much more. 


* Our author has taken notice of the pleafures of love under 
the article of fecretions, but I cannot help thinking he mighe 
have taken in the pangs of unfuccefsful difappointed love under 
this head of paffions of the mind: and in this refpeét, the peafant« 
will be found to enjoy many advantages which the fubjects of , 
this diflertation want: People, according to their rank, educate. 
their children and accuftom them to a correfponding manner 1 
of life, to keep up-this rank ; and to fhow away in the fame 
line in which they have been educated, it is neceffary to look 
for proper matches for them, which is only judged in the pre- 
fent age by weight of purfe; and young people have fometimes 
no alternative, but with a heart already pre-engaged, to marry 
another one they hate, or ftarve. Family-pride as well as ava- 
rice is productive of many difappointments ef this kind, to . 
which the peafant is very little expofed: Fora beautiful de- 
{cription of this paflion, fee Sauvages Nofologia Methodiea, 
vol. II. page 252, quarto edition.—¥or the effects of the o-~ 
ther paffions on the human body, as caufes of difeafe, the 
reader may cenfult that elegant compendium of medicine, . 
Home’s Principia Medicine, page 14, de Caufis Morborum re=~ 
motis. 
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“™, UR flumbers are chiefly affected by the in- 
& / fluence of the paffions; the length of - 
our fleep, its regularity and tranquillity are the 

ftrongeft appendages of health. If, in this re- 
fpect, we draw a parallel between the rich and 
brilliant inhabitants of cities, and thofe of thé 
country, we fhall find all the advantages in fa- 
vour of the latter. ‘The hour when he retires 
to reft, which is that defigned by nature, oeb- 
vioufly marked for the repofe of all animals, 
and the difpofition he is in when he refigns. 
himfelf up to it, renders it impoffible that the 
fleep of the one fhould refemble that of the 
others. Phe peafant whofe nerves are not a- - 
sitated by any affection of the foul, or blood » 
inflamed, or ftomach labouring with the effeéts 
of an erroneous regimen, lays himfelf down 
and fleeps; his flumbers are tranquil and pro- 
found ; it is difficult to wake him, but the moe - 
ment his fpirits are recruited, he awakes} he is 
pericétly eafy, frefh, ftrong and light. ‘The 
man of fafhion, difturbed by bufinefs, projects, 
pleafures, difappointments, and the regrets of 


' the 
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the day, heated by food and drinks, goes to: 
bed with trembling nerves, agitated pulfe, a 
ftomach labouring with the load and acrimony 
of his food, the veffels full of juices which in- 
flame them, indifpofition, anxiety, the fever 
accompanies him. to bed, and for along time 
keeps him waking; if he fhuts his eyes, his 
flumbers are fhort, uneafy, agitating, troubled 
with frightful dreams, and fudden {ftartings ; 
inftead of the labourer’s morning brifkaefs, he 
wakes with palpitations, feverifh, languid, dry, 
his mouth out of order, his urine hot, low fpi- 
rited, heavy, ill tempered, his ftrength impair- 
ed, his nerves irritated and lax, his blood thick. 
and inflamed; every night reduces his health, 
and fortifies the feed of fome difeafe *. 


* Our. ingenious author has entirely omitted the fafhionable 
euftom of turning night into day, and day into night, by 
which the votaries of chance and wine are deprived of. all the 
advantages mentioned § 16: I have known people accuftomed 
to a regular life in the country, and of a good conttitution, 
fo much the worfe of one fafhionable winter in town, that it 


required their native air and proper regimen to reinftate them 
in their former health, 
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Of Secretrons and Excretiong; 


WEG 27. 


PAE fecretions and excretions, or in plain: 
: terms, the feparations and evacuations,. 
are very important functions in the animal fyf- 
tem. Secretion confifts in the feparation of 
certain particular humours in the organs in- 
tended for that purpoie, from whence they are. 
conveyed into other parts where they are ufe- 
ful. Hence it is that the feparation of the fa- 
liva or fpittle is performed in the glands that: 
furround the mouth, and then carried into the: 
ftomach ; that of the bile is performed in the: 
liver, and repairs to the inteftines. . 

Iixcretions are thofe evacuations which carry: 
out of the body the faperfluity of the aliments, . 
thofe parts which cannot be affimulated, or be- 
come part of ourfelves, and are called excre- 
ments ; perfpiration, urine, and ftools, are the 
principal ; they arethe beft performed when food: 
is fimple, the manner of living fober and regulary, - 
the fleep tranquil.. the air we breathe pure, the 
‘body exercifed, when we are but little difturbed : 
by the paffions. Hence it is eafy to compre- 
hend how thefe functions are better performed. 
with the peafant than the man of fafhion. 

Sharp foods, heating drinks, inflaming fpices, 
abfolutely diforder the fecretion of the humour 


termed gafiric juice, which if feparated in the 
 ftomach 


i 
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ftomach to forward digeftion, thicken and 
harden the bile itfelf, obftru€a&t and influence 
its channels, caufe coftivenefs, maintain a de- 
gree of fever ; all the fecretions and evacuations 
are diiordered, Idlenefs *, though it ope:ates 
differently, produces at length almoft the fame 
effects: But it is certain that it isthe paffions which 
abfolutely diforder the functions of thefe two 
claiies, grief, wearinefs, anxiety, envy, deftroy, 
as hath: been: faid, digeftion, and the offices of 
the bile; and when thofe functions are difor- 
dered, the bafis of the animal ceconomy Is re- 
verfed, fleep difappears, health declines, and 
the door is opened to.all chronical difeafes. 


S E.c E* 28 


We may range under the article of fecretions 
the pleafures of love; and here all the advan- 
tages remain with the fon of nature: brought 
up under the eyes: of his father and mother, ace, 
cuftomed to continual aétion, unknown to the 
anxiety of idlenefs, fheltered from dangerous 
difcourfes, far from alluring objects, he feels. 
no defires till arrived at maturity; when ex- 
cefs.of health awakens in him a {fenf{ation. 
which nature hath given even to the brutes, to 
fiimulate him to propagate his likenefs as foon 
as he hath acquired maturity: his defires have 
not that impetuofity, which is oftener the effect 
of imagination than neceflity——he wants op- 
portunities—hence the pleafure with him goes 
no farther than what nature requires +, and he 

* See our author on the Difezfés of Sedentary People. 

+ If the contrary fometimes happens, as.I have known.it, it 
is chiefly with young married men of a delicate conttitution, or 
whofe wives are more vigorous than they; they foon run them- 
felves out, and fall into a.declining ftate of health, with cough 
and fever, which often ends in a confumption. E.. 

| encreafes 
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encreafes his health even while he exhaufts it x 
but with the youth of the town, who finds him- 
felt in circumftances abfolutely different, de- 
bauchery advancing age by force, is the general. 
caufé of his difeafes, and of his perifhing in. 
the flower of his age. 


S Bere 26 


Drefs, defigned to favour perfpiration, is a» 
mong people of fafhion one eaule of the bad- 
nefs of their health, and is detrimental many 
ways. : 

In the firft place, it has commonly the effect 
ef a bandage, which, if it is not general, acts. 
at leaft. upon the principal veffels ; narrow fhoes. 
to confine the feet, bandages under the hams, 
at the lower belly, at the arm pits, at the neck,. 
at the wrifts, at every part where the circulation. 
ef the blood ought to be free. 

We know how deftrudtive itays are both to 
fhape and health *, ‘he ftomach and intef- 
tines always confined, and conitantly conftrain- 
ed in the a ae of their offices,. engen- 
ders difeates, digeftion is loft, the bowels clog- 
ged, the humours diforder ed, the fymptoms end 
‘in the green ficknefs and conupred humours,. 
the acids prevail, nutrition ceafes; the bones: 
grow weak, and are often put out of form,, 
from the age of ten to eighteen. So that the 
very means “defigned to make nme fhapes, are 
_ the caufes of deformity. 

Another inconvenience attending fafhionable: 
drefs, is, that thofe parts which require the moft 
covering, have the leaft: The ladies have their 


* Vide Comparative View. of the State. and Faculties of Man, 


page 36. 
breaft: 
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‘breait and neck covered, or quite bare, alter- 
mately ; the men always clofely invefted, admit 
mo air to enter but precifely at the middle of the 
breaft. Each the moft certain sethod to endan- 
ger thofe effential parts. ‘The peafant is never 
confined, but always buttoned; his wife and 
children know not the ufe of ftays, and their 
breaft is covered at all times alike. 


SECT. go. 


The pores of the head always fhut by a fat 
and meally gum, fometimes thofe of the face * 


* One fhould reafonably imagine, that the many melancholy 
inftances-we have of the fatal effects of painting the face and 
neck, would effectually deter the fair-fex from the continuing 
fo deteftable a practice ; if they have no regard for their health, 
which is thereby vifibly impaired, they ought at leaft to con- 
fider their beauty, which, while they think to improve, they 
‘in reality injure in fo far, that when once a lady has ufed 
‘paint for any time, the is obliged to continucit, from the injury 
her fkin and colour have fuftained, as the will vilibly perceive 
on confulting her glafs in the morning before her complexion 
is repaired for the day. t 

The injuries arifing to the health from this pradtice may be 
-eonfidered under two heads, as ariling from obftiucted perfpi- 
- ration, which muft be theconfequence, if the pores of the fkin 
are filled up with fuch compofitions as are commonly ufed ; 
and 2dly, as arifing from the introduétion of noxious particles 
into the body ; moft of the beautifying lotions, whatever may 
be advertifed to the contrary, have mercury in their compofi- 
tion, and it isa certain fact univerfally known, that mercury 
zpplied to the furface of the body is as effe€tual in raifing a fa~ 
livation as when taken by the mouth: There haye been in« 
{ances where mercurial applications to remove blemithes from 
the face, have produced a falivation and: all its difagreeable 
confequences: loofe and {poilt teeth, rotten gums, and offen- 
five breath. Tis true, our fair country-women are as yet {tran- 
gers to this in com parifion with thofe of other nations; but theugh 
they are the moft inexcafable of any, on account of their na- 
turally good fkins and complexions, yet they are faft follow- 
ing the example of their neighbours, and if they go on, will 
foon lofe that native beauty and innocence whieh has hitherto 
diftinguifhed them from others:———-but I would hope the 
contrary. 


* 
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by pomatum filled with pernicious particles, of 

which M. Des Hayes hath made the dangers 
known, are again the caufe of damage by pre- 
venting perfpiration, which. being retained, flies 
to the neighbouring organs, and produces a 
variety of maladies *. 

The head unequally covered, fometimes much, 
fometimes not.at all, is dangerous ; the {malleft 
caufes greatly affecting people of great fenfi- 
bilicy and delicacy. 

The frequent ufe of fans is even dangerous, 
it is long fince an able phyfician afferted, that 
in ftopping the perfpiration of the face, they 
-yender the head hot, and heavy +. I think it the 
occafion of fo many bad eyes, fore nofes, teeth- 
achs, and pimply eruptions. 


NECT. 3n 


Secretion of milk is another caufe of difor- 

der among ladies of fafhion: when they do 
not fuckle their offspring, the milk overflows, . 
and caufes infinite complaints, very grievous 
and hard to conquer ¢; among which is one 
extremly dreadful, becaufe it immediately im- 


* Vid. § ¥ 

+ Plempius te togator. Valetudin. page 34. Sa 

¢ “A woman in this cafe,” fays a very ingenious author, 
«* runs an immediate rifk of her life by a milky fever, befides 
*« the danger of fwelling and impofthumes of the breafts, 
“and fuch obftructions in them as lay the foundation of a 
«« future cancer,’ ‘ Comparative. View, page26. And again ‘‘an- 
‘© other great inconveniency attending the negleét of surfing, 
<¢ is, the depriving women of that interval ef refpite and eate | 
«¢ which nature intended for them betwixt child-bearing; a 
<¢ woman who does not nurfe, has naturally a child every 
«¢ year, this quickly exhaufts the conftitution, and brings on 
«¢ ¢he infirmities of old age before their time, and as this ne+ 
«« glee is moft frequent ameng women of fafhion, the delica- 
‘6 cy of their conttitutions i is particularly unable to fultain fuck 
*¢ a violence to nature.” Page 27. 


pedes 
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pedes population, and which none have men- 
tioned before; it is a fpecies of palfy in the us 
terus, followed by a fluor albus which ren- 
ders them infenfible to the opleafures, and 
unfit for the purpofes of generation. In the 
fame manner flowing upon the inteftines, it 
fometimes occafions a diarrhea without be- 
ing felt. If they fuckle without the attention 
requilite in this new fituation, they are ex- 
hauited, and fallinto a diforder of the nerves, 


BEE Ty. (33, 


_ The abufe of tobacco for fome years patt, 
is nO more an error confined to the great, it 
appertains equally to all orders; itis at prefent 
more ufed in the anti-chamber than in the par- 
jour, and much more fo in palery public houtes, 
than in convivial affemblics of the great *. But 
the ufe of pérfumes, as well in powders as li- 
quids, is a branch of luxury of the toilets only, 
attended with very bad confequences, in con- 
tinually irritating the nervous fyftem, and that 
fo forcibly in fome perfons, that it weakens 
them exceedingly, if they are obliged to fuftain 
it long. here are thofe of the mufcadine 


kind which produce this effect with more cer- | - 


tainty than the others: but all, let them be 
what they will, are truly pernicious, and fhould 
be abfolutely banifhed. Offenfive fimells alone 
fhould be perfumed, fays Martial, fixteen hun- 
dred years ago. I don’t know if he reformed 
the citizens of Rome, but if the abufe then 
ceafed, it has revived confiderably. A good 


* For Mr. Tiffot’s fentiments on this head, I thall refer the 


reader to § 77 and 48 of his treatife on the Difeafes of Se- 
dentary People, ; 


D reafon 
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reafon why the.cuftom fhould be abandoned by 

all fuch as have good couftitutions, is, that. it 

is ufeful only to fuch as are difgraced by na- 

ture, and who are obliged to conceal, with per- 

fumes, the difagreeable odours with which 
they have the misfortune to be infected. 
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Disorpzrs moft frequent in People of 
Fafhion. 


SEC T. 33. 
i HAVE in hafte gone through the principal 


differences obfervable between the. man of 
fafhion and the labourer’s manner of living, but 
fhall particularly point out the difeafes gene- 
rally refulung from the continuation of thofe 
caufes. I muft premife that thofe caufes 
having once aéted upon a firft generation, their 
children are weaker than themielves, and luxu- 
ry and effeminacy having prefided over their 
education, thofe feeds of evil which were born 
with them are daily augmented, the progeny 
are therefore ftill weaker than the parents, and 
the evil is progreflive from age to age. There 
is a country where the courtiers are known by 
the meannefs of their fhape. 


Our fathers, lefs ftrong than our grandfathers 
were, 
Are fucceeded by us who are weaker by far. 


mer. 9s. 


Pag the education of the man of fafhion was 
he fame as the labourer’s, if his ftrength was an 
D 2 object 
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objet of care from his infancy, he would be bet- 
ter able on his entrance into the world to fuftain 
the fhocks he muft try; but through a {hame- 
ful abufe they begin to ruin his health the mo- 
ment he fees the ‘Tight *: fo there remains but 


Hittle to make him cffe&tuall y. lofe it, when. there 


is an opportunity, and he is foon expoftd to 
infirmities, the confequence of a lifevof lux: 
ury and diffipation, cf whieh the chief cffects 
are generally a total lefs of digeftion, an uni- 
verfal diforder of the nerves, with all the con- 
comitant maladies, obftructions, a fharp prin- 
ciple in the humours, acd an habitual difpofi- 
tion‘to be feverifh from thefe general effects, 
Operating upon the different organs, many dif- 
eafes proceed. I fhall br icfly. mention the chief 
and moft conimon. 


SEC T. 38, 


The firft, though not one of the moft dan- 
ecrous, but of the moft inconvenient, is that 
fenfibility to every impreflion of the atmo{phere 
which makes its leaft fenfible changes trouble- 
fome, The weak man in the remotett part of 
his alcove i imagines the north wind rages; want 
of fleep, a general uneafinefs, and univerfal 
anxiety feize him; while his hufbandman, who 
hath already been feveral hours in the open air, 
is at alofs to guefs what is the matter with him: 
fogs give him the vapours, rainy weather op- 

refles him, takes away his appetite, enervates 


and makes him miferable; cold weather makes 


him cough, gives him the cholic, and cauies 
him to fpit blood. In women it occafions ob- 


* ‘The reader will find a very elegant and full illuftration of 
what is only hinted at here, by confulting the Comparative 
View, § 1. 

fiructions, 
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ftructions, renders them irafcible, paffionate, 
and irkfome to themfelves. We call to mind 
that the chancellor de Chiverni predicted to the 
prefident de Thouf, that if the Duke of Guife 
provoked the fpirit of Henry Ill. during the 
froft, which rendered him almoft furious, 
he would difpatch him without the form of 
law. ’ 

M. Boyle hath preferved the hiftory of a 
lady of the court of London, whofe fenfations 
were fo fine that fhe could at once judge if 
thofe who came to her had pafled through any 
place where there had been any quantity of 
{now, In approaching her they caufed her to- 
fuifer; her nerves were affected by the few ni- 
trous particles with which their cloaths might 
be tinged, and which the heat of the room. 
caufes to evaporate and fly to any thing near.. 
_ An obfervation which proves what the author 

of a very interefting new work has attempted 
to eftablifh: that is, that the particles with 
which the air abounds in its different changes, 
greatly contribute to what valetudinarians fuffer 
at thofe various times *, 

Mental delicacy is fometimes not lefs predo- 
minant, and I have often feen'a woman of wit 
and fenfe but too fufceptible of fuch fenfations: 
—who could not bear people to come near her 
whofe countenances did not pleafe her, without: 
feeling herfelf remarkabiy uneafy, which hadi 
a great influence on her pulfe. 


SECT. 36.. 


Head-achs are a difeafe too common among’ 
peopie of fafhion; they are in general the cons 

* Mr. PAbbé Richard, hifloire naturelle de Pair & des 
meteores, aut : 


i: 3 _ fequence- 
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fequence of fome diforder in the ftomach. or 
nerves, often-of both: it is a diforder the- 
more grievous, as, befides its violence, whicli 
is fometimes exceflive if it often happens, and 
the intervals. between the fits are but fhort, it 
renders the whole nervous fyftem fo unfortu- 
nately delicate as to admit of hardly any relief : 
and in fine, after having endured it many years, 
if it fhould be difplaced, it expofes them to dif- 
orders more grievous than the moft cruel head- 
achs themfelves. e 8 

I -have feen palfies, convulfions, afthmasy, 
pains in the ftomach, and ftrong dyfenteries 
fucceed the difappearing of this complaint, 


=) 


SEcT. 37. 


A great tendernefs in the eyes, pains in the 
bottom of the ball, an impoffibility of opening 
. them in the morning ; a light gum on the eye- 
lids, a too great facility in fhedding tears; an in- 
ability to read long, or do any other trying bufi- 
mefs, are likewife the confequences of that se 
ciple of heat and femrfibility that are always 
found under various iorms among thofe per- 
fons whofe conftitutions [am at prejent confider- 
ing, and are perhaps encreafed by the great light 
of their chambers, by the glaffes and their reflec- 
tious, and by the {moke of a number of wax . 
Hehts, 


BEC. 1. 98. 
Another effect lefs confiderable in itfelf, if 


we are not attentive to it, but a fource of evils 
by the uneafinefs it gives, or by means of the 
remedies 


— 


~ 
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remedies taken to get rid of it, are the pimples 
which come in the face. 

They are caufed by that fharp principle in 
the humours, and that irregularity in perfpira- 
tion, which are the appendages of perfons of 
this clafs. Itis this two-fold principle which 
likewife hatches thofe multitudes of tetters, not 
only in the face but all over the bedy, which 
are more common with perfons in high life 
than others. 


SRiety 3g. 


The itch, which is moft commonly a conta- 
gious diforder difperfed by want of neatnefs, 
is frequent among the lower clafs of people 
and mechanics, but rarely found with the opu- 
lent: but tetters, leaft known among the poor, 
whofe blood is naturally fweet, and who have 
the itch only by infection, are frequent with 
people of a higher clafs, but who carry in their 
blood, overloaded with {harp humours, a prin- 
ciple of eruptive difeafes, always ready to ma- 
nifeft itfelf in different appearances, which 
fometimes flies back from the fkin to the inter: 
nal organs: at other times it encroaches upon 
the internal organs without being firft extern- 
ally obvious, producing pains in the head, 
coughs, afthmas, convulfions, reachings, cho- 
lics, diarrhceas. and a number of other difeafes, 
oftentimes badly treated, becaufe their real 
caules are not attended to, 


Fhe - 
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The Gour#* 


SECT 40. 


The fharp gouty humour, the fruit of bad 
digeftions, irregular perfpirations, and often. 
of inflamed blood, is another of thofe difeafes- 
Postar to fuch as eat at the table of voluptu- 
oufne(s *, indulge in the pleafures of love, late 
hours, inactivity, the pafhons, and ftrong con- 
tentions of {pirit and which is almoft abfolute- 
ly unknown to the ruftics. 

Unhappily it pafles from the parents who: 
have deferved it to their innocent offspring, 
and when it is once eftabiiihed, it is difficult 
to eradicate. 

When it is regular, from time to time it: 
caufes pains fo intolerably accute, that we re- 
gret ever having done any thing to give them 
birth: but the greate(t evil of which it is pro-. 
ductive, is when it cannot fix itfelf, or when it: 
fhifts ADO, in either cafe, by wandering in the. 
maf{s of humours, inflaming fucceflively ditke- 
rent interior or exterior parts; it alternately 
produces pains, convulfions, palfies, anguifhy. 
fevers, cholics, obftructions, the ftone, twell- 
ings, continual uneafinefs, an habitual weake- 
neis of the legs, a privation of health, and cone 


' fequently of all other pleafures : We cannot ine 


deed tafte any when we no longer enjoy that: - 


fenfation of health, which is the firft in icfelf, 


and the foundation of ail other pleafures. 


** Vide Dr. Cadogan on the Gout. 


_ Diforders: 
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Diforders of the Lunes. 


BC Fe 45. 


The Lungs are thofe organs which fuffer the 
moft from that fharp and inflammatory difpo- 
fiion of the mafs of blood. The humour 
which continually exhales from rene is the 
fame as that which perfpires thr ough the fixin, 
the fame acrimonious principle which is found 
in the latter, and occafions the diforders men- 
tioned in §. 38, 309, inflames the interior 
membrane of the lungs, producing more griev- 
ous effects, becaufe their feat is in much more 
important organs. Here are engendered coughs, 

oppreffions, afthmas, and heats of the breaft <: 
lf the external perfpiration happens to be ftopt, 
and flows back’ upon the lungs, it is what is 
called a catarrh, or rheum, which equally at- 
tacks the interior parts of the noftrils, the throat 
and the breaft, and which often produces a real 
inflammation. 

But of all the diforders of which the kind 
of life I mention is produttive in the lungs, cne 
ef the moft common and moft dangerous is, 
the tubercle ; a name given to thofe {mall tu: 
mours, from the bignefs of a pimple to that of 
a {mall nut, more or lefs hard, which are pro: 
duc’d in the lungs; at firft {mall, and few in 
“number, but become larger and more numer- 
ous: Farther on I fhall give their hiftory, more 
fully : It fufficeth to fay in this place, they are 
rare among the lower clafs of people, and one 
of the moft common caufes of confumptions 
in people of fathion Juicy viands, flrong 

| wines,, 
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wines, or fpirituous. liquors, and incontinen* 
cy, are three caufes, which never fail to 
produce them when the lungs are weak. 
We find confumptions in the peafant as well 
as in people of fafhion ; but in him they are 
the confequence of the bad treatment of an 
inflammation in the breaft, or of a catarrh too 
much negleéted. 


Diforders of the Sromacun and BowELs, 


SB ¢.7. a2. 


If we pafs from the organs which are contain- 
ed in the breatft, to thofe enclofed in the lower 
belly, the ftomach prefents itfelf firft, whofe 
functions are the moft difordered by that kind 
of life which characterifes good company , loath- 
ing, irregular appetite, a eds out of order, 
ficknefs at heart, beart-burn, cra anips Or cone 
vulfions in the ftomach, habitual reachings, 
thirft, drought of the throat, are diforders 
hardly known in the country, and which mr- 
ment the citizen in proportion to his fafhionable 
pleafures, his fenfuality and luxury; while the 
hvfbandman eating daily near the fame quan- 
tity, the fame kind of food, and at the fame ’ 
hours, never fecls any diforder at his ftomach, 


OECD 43) 


The ations of the inteftines are, and muft 
be, as much difordered as thofe of the ftomach : 
a frequent uneafinefs in the bowels, coftivenefs, 
drynefs, continual windinefs, habitual cholics, 

and,. 
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and, above all, the hemorrhoids, diforders as 
uncommon in the country as frequent in town, 
are the fymptoms of which the perfons fpoken 
of daily complain, and which condudts them 
by degrees to others more terrible. 


OesTRUCTIONS, 


SrcrT. 44. 


The other moft common diforders are, ftop- 
pages in the different inteftines; above all, of 
the liver, and mefentery, which are neceffarily 
produced by too fedentary a life and the paflions, 
which directly incommode the fecretions ; and 
above all, the gall, which fiagnates in its chan- 
nels, grows thick, and even becomes hard, {top- 
ping them intirely, and fometimes becomes real 
fiones, which are more frequently found in 
the gall-bladder than in the liver, caufing 
thofe tormenting bilious cholics, dependant en 
the difficulty which thefe ftones have to pafs 
from the gall-bladder into the bowels and 
which, if the caufe is not deftroyed, renders 
life extremely miferable, bringing on a dan- 
perous jaundice, and terminating in an ine 
curable dropfy, which very much fhortens ex- 
iftence. 

Of all the foppages of the lower belly, that 
of the liver, and above all, that of its fmall or 
fuperior lobe, are the moft frequent: But it ap- 
pears.to me, that that of the pylorus (the paflage 
from the ftomach to the inteftines) and of the 
meientery, are become more common than for- 
merly, the natural confequence of the encreafe 
of diforders in digeftion, Nerves continually _ 

agitated, 
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agitated, affect the order of circulation; and 
the frequent {wellings of the inteftines, by com- 
preffing the veffels, and often forcing the hus 
mours to ftagnate, produce the fame effect. 

Thefe ftoppages, joined to the fharpnefs of 
the humours, give birth to thofe {mall fevers 
which fo often vitit delicate perfons, which 
ceafe for a time, by dieting and light evacua- 
tions, and afterwards yicld no more, but infen- 
fibly deftroy the patient. 


The Stowe. 


DEC:T. ar. 


The Stone in the bladder, is a difeafe rather 
peculiar to certain countries than certain orders 
of men, andI believe not more frequent among 
the rich than the poor, the gouty excepted, 
who are much lefs fubjeét to the ftone than to 
the gravel, by which they are tormented per- 
haps for feveral years, without its forming inte 
large ftones. 


Sect 46. 

Thefe are the difeafes which commonly ate . 

tack the different parts; but there is another 

fill more common, more peculiar to people of 

fafhion, more evidently the effect of their man- 

ners, their paffions. their regimen, and theit 
manner of living, which is the 


Diforders 
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Diforders of the Nerves. 


Bad digeftions, the imperfect nutrition which 
attends them, inactivity which prejudices all the 
fecretions, are the caufes that the matter of the 
animal fpirits is not fufficiently worked ; watch- 
ings, irregular perfpiration, the fharpnefs of 
aliments render them acrid, the functions 
‘of all the veflels being badly executed, a- 
gitate them, the continual whirl of the paf- 
fions confufe them inceffantly: It is there- 
fore not atall furprifing that their functions 
are not well performed, that their courfes are 
irregular, and that ‘from thence arifes that in- 
numerable colleétion of diforders, that vary in 
every fubject, that vary from day to day in 
the fame fubject, and whofe variations are un- 
doubtedly not infinite, but certainly indefinite. 
To count them, we muft take the number of 
the different parts of the body which have 
nerves, and which are confiderable enough, 
on being injured, to produce a fenfible ef- 
fect, and calculate of how many combinations 
the number is fufceptible; the number which 
refults from the operation, is the pofiible num- 
ber. I do not fay of the difeafes of the nerves, 
which may be reduced to a {mall number of 
clafles, but of nervous fymptoms: Thofe clafles: 
are, the palfy, or the ceflation of a¢tion, 
fpafms, or an action too ftrong and lafting on 
the fame part; mobility, or t00 great facility of 
pafling from atoo violent action, to one which 
is too weak; or fo ftrong a fenfibility, that the 
re-achion of the nerves is always more than pro- 
portionate to the action of the imprefiions : It 

is 
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is the fymptoms of this laft clafs which are the 

moft frequent, and which renders miferable the 

lives of many men, on whom fortune fmiles, 

and who are only miferable becanfe they find in 

their nerves an infurmountable obftacle to hap- 

pineis; the flighteft impreffion. is to them a 

lively fenfation ; what their neighbours do 

not even perceive, ftrongly affects them; that 

which is flightly difagreeable to others, is to 

them exceflively painful; with regard to their 

mind, whatever does not footh is excruciating ;@ 
an unpleafant idea gives them defpair, and not 

being able to drive it away, it inceflantly rifes 

on the mind, and renders them continually 

miferable; whatever does not immediately tend. 

to make them happy, is a caufe of forrow; by 

the fame rule, all who are about them. give 

them pain, and they give pain to all about 

them; true felicity flies from them, and their - 
hopes ever to enjoy it are but fmall; their 

withes and defires have the fame: inftability as 

their nerves; the objects of their. imagination, 

of their appetites, of their paffions, vary fome- 

times every minute; fearing every thing, en- 

joying nothing with tranquillity ; their life 
paffes in fears and defires, without any quiet 

pofiefiion ; while the happy hufbandman wifhes 

for little, enjoys it quietly, and never fears any 

thing. : 


Sher. 47. 


Befides the difeafes of which I have fpoken, 
and which may attack either fex without di- 
ftinétion, the mode of life in queftion renders 
ladies of fafhion more particularly fubject to 
fome, which are much lefs common in the. 
country. I fhall here mention oaly four, the 

irregularity 
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irregularity of the terms, mifearriages, the bad 
confequences of milcarriages, and the white 
evacuations. 


Irregular TERMs. 


Sect. 4B. 


That fpecies of the green ficknefs derived 
from the terms finding difficulty to eftablifh 
themfelves, is common enough in the country. 
We often fee girls of eighteen or twenty years 

of age, who set are without term s; there are 
natural reafons peculiar to them : It is not the 
fame with perfons who refide in cities, and live 
a modifh life, the courfes appear, and the young 
girls are mature much fooner than in the coun- 
try, fometimes much too foon*; for thofe 
early terms contribute oftentimes to weaken 
them for life, and fow the feeds of all languifh- 
ing diforders, which are adduced from fibr?s 
too relaxed; the veflels do not acquire the 
ftrength they ought to have, and thereby the 
functions. are never perfectly performed. But 
if with the country people the terms take place 
later, they operate more regularly ; the unifor- 

nity of their lives eftablifh, in this re{pect, the’ 
beft order, and that order contributes greauy 
to their beclth, It is not the fame thing with 
ladies of fafhion, of whom many are fubject 


* There have been inftanees even in this country, of girls, 
of ten, nine, and even under feven years of age, who have had 
their month shy evacuations: but moft of them, though feen:- 
ing to enjoy good health, and married te healthy hufdands,. 
have continued either altogether barren, or what is nearly the 
fame, never brought their fruit to per fe tio mn, 


E32 to 


‘ 
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tothe moft irregular menfes, and above all, of 
frequent ftoppages without any apparent caufe.; 
fometimes the fuppreffion continues for two or. 
three months ; fometimes the returns are regu- 
lar, but the quantity is fenfibly diminifhed. 
With others, on the contrary, she returns are 
too frequent, or the evacuations too copious; 
and all thefe cafes naturally proceed front the 
manner of living, and, above all, from the 
paflions; always conducive of uneafinefs, lafii- 
tude, faintnefs, pains in the head; and obftruc- 
tions, 


SECT. 49. 


Not only the menfes are more irregular with 
‘perfons in high life, but they find them more 
troublefome; and it is common to find in young 
perfons of this clafs thofe violent cholics which 
precede each appearance of the terms, and 
which fometimes turn to convulfions, which are 
varely experienced by thofe who refide in the 
country, and to whom this period is not a time 
of uneafinefs as with the others. We may 
therefore rank thefe menftrual cholics among 
the difeafes of ladies of fafhion ; they are like- 
wife more expofed to them, their mode of liv- 
ing fubjecting them to obftrudtions and difor- 
ders of the nerves. | 


MISCARRIAGES. 


SECT. 2S. 
That weaknefs in the fibres of the uterus, — 

which renders the evacuations fo irregular 
rouft 


~ 
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muft neceffarily conduce to mifcarriages, for 
two reafons; the firft is, that the adherence of 
the after birth is much weaker, becaufe the. 
power of adhefion between fimilar bodies, is 
proporuonate to their degree of denfity ; the: 
feparation is therefore muclreatier * ‘The fe- 
cond is, the approach of the blood, fo very ir- 
regularly made, is fometimes fo confiderable,. 
that it produces an hemorrhage; of which a 
milcarriage is almo(t always the confequence—_ 
at other times: it is fo fearce that it is hardly 
fufficient to nourifh the child, who pines away, 
"Phe fecundines fhare the Fanae: fate, and a fe-. 
paration neceffarily fucceeds. We may adda 
third: the mobility of the nerves of women of 
fafhion, as 1 have faid, renders them fufcep. 
table of fright; and frights are of all others: 
the moft: frequent caufes of abortion. We: 
may perceive from this fingle-eaufe, how much: 
more fcarce it muft be among the country peo- 
ple who fear nothing; than among ladies wha: 
fear every thing; which weaknefs. hath occa- 
fioned,. and daily. occafions, many great fami:- 
lies to be extin¢ts- 

Frequent milcarriages preatly. enfeeble wo-- 
‘men, becaufe they are generally accompanied 
by copious floodings, which exhauft very much;. 
and what moft-to: be lamented is, that the fir fk 
often paves the way fora: fecoud, and that a-. 
gain. for a: third. L.have feen.a- woman who» 


* Our author has already obferved, that wonrenvof fathion= 
are fubject to too copious evacuations and too frequent returns, 
hence the determination of the blood to the womb, in defS than: 
a,fortnight, perhaps after conception, forces off the ovum. be- 
fore the after-birth can have acquired fuch a degree-of adhe- - 
fiou as to refittits impetus : and indeed if we obferve fach mif 
carriages as do not happen in ropdequceee of external violence, , 
we will find moft of them to take placeat the time when nature > 
makes an eifort to reftore cuftomary evacuations, 

E. x,  mifcarriedi 
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mifcarried twelve times at three months and — 
never could go beyond that time. i 


The Confequences of Lazours. 


4 


SHC. gr. 


If mifcarriages kill a great number of chil- 
dren in the moft confiderable houfes, bad la- 
bours kill many mothers, or at leaft throw them 
into languifhing diforders, which greatly abridge 
their days, and make them barren after a firft 
conception, 

Thefe bad labours are commonly rendered fo 
by a complication of a putrid fever, an inflam- 
mation of the uterus, diffufion of the milk, 
and difordered nerves, which are infinitely more 
rare in the country. where this concourfe of 
caufes is not found, and where it is common to 
fee women who have had a great number of 
children, without ever having been even obliged 
to take an ounce of manna: and if we read | 
many diflertations concerning the health ot wo- 
men of fafhion, we fhall too often perceive the 
origin of their complaints proceed from a mif- 
carriage or from a bad labour *, Thofe peri- 
ods give a blow to their confiitution which they ~ 
cannot remedy. 


* Among other ¢rrors which were formerly produdtive of 
much mifchief to in-lying women, we may reckon as not the 
leaft, the hot ftimulating cordials given to promote delivery, 
and even afterwards to bring out a copious fweat, in which the 
poor woman was kept for at leaft nine days : this prattice is 
much dropt at prefent, and the recovery of in-lying women is 
“eoth quicker and more perfect than before, 


Secr, 
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SECT. §2. 


Among the bad confequences of frequent 
labours, we muchreckon the ravages made by 
the overflowing of the milk, a diforder former- 
ly fo uncommon, that it is fcarcely mentioned 
by authors who wrote forty years ago; but ir is 
fo common in cities at prefent, that itis become 
one of the principal objects of thofe, who fince - 
then, have treated of the diforders incident to 
women *. Without them we have neverthelefs 
arrived at an explanation of its caufes and phe- 
nomina in a fatisfaétory manner. 

The change which pregnancy caufes in the 
uterus, influences the whole machine, but prin- 
cipally the breafts: they become tender, pain- 
ful, {welled, hard with the milk; fometimes in 
the firft wecks of pregnancy, and at the end of 
that period, it is uncommon if there is not a 
certain quantity. 

‘The fecond, moft commonly the third, fome- 
times only the feventh or eighth day after delive- 
Ty, it comes in greater abundance : and this ope- 
ration is fufficiently troublefome to occafion a 
fever, fometimes very violent; and which, com- 
plicating with other caufes, may becomedanger- _~ 
ous. If the milk depofited in the breafts is drawn 
out as often as full by the infant for whom nature 
defigned it, it continues to abound, and nothing 
is to be feared from thofe diforders. It may 
flow during feveral years, and the only danger 
to which it expofes any perfon is exhaufting 
them. The milk is formed of the chyle, and 
preferves the greateft part of what characterizes 


* Levret Dart des accouchment,.M. de la Motte, Aftruc, 
Puzoz. &c. 


ar | 
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it; therefore the: nourifhment of the child is 
taken from that of the mother, and if fhe has. 
not a good appetite while fhe nourifhes, fhe muft. 
of neceflity be exhaufted, which happens every 
day, and throws many women into.a languid: 
ftate and.a diforder of the nerves. 
- But if the milk, which fometimes appears. ta: 
form in the veflels before it is carried to the 
breafts, is not depofited.there, or after it is, if it 
returns to the mais of humours, it operates: 
like a ftrange body, which is incapable ef aflimi- 
lating with the blood *;. it acts like any other irrie. 


* Incapable of affimilating with the blood.| ‘The general dif-- 
fufion of the-milk, its determination to particular organs (de=- 
pots laiteux,) and large milky evacuations without it having e-- 
ver appeared in the ‘breafts, would ‘lead one to imagine that: 
‘pregnancy produced fuch a change'on the veflels, as enabled 
them:to convert the chyle into milk without the intervention of * 
the breafts. To explain this aCtion will be difficult, perhaps even. 
impoflible, but that is not a fufficient caufe for. our rejecting. 
it: may not we conjecture, and that too with fome degree- 
of probability, that tho’? the milk was not obferved in the | 
breafts, yet in. reality it exifted there, though in fmall quan-- 
tity ; but not making its way by the proper exeretories, it re— 
turned into the veflels, where adting upon that part of the- 
mafs to which it bore the greateft analogy, viz.the chyle, this: 
by affimilation it rendered perfect milk : the firft chyle, now. 
transformed to-milk, acts upon the next, and thus the greateft- 
part of the chyle is fo changed as to become milk without ever - 
faving been: carried'to the breaft; Fhis explains very well all. 
the diforders:produced' by miik in women who never had the- 
appearance of having any, which is not a rare cafe.;-thofe dif-- 
orders frequently being of a moft dangerous nature. 

‘There are a good number of very curious experiments to he- 
made upon this head; firft, to fix and determine .exadtly the: 
characters of milk and chyle, the refemblances:between which 
have been given, but not the differences 5 fecondly, to know 
the effedts.of milk injected into the veflels 5s one may this way 
produce artificial diffufions of milk and ob-erve the effets pro-. 
eceding therefrom: perhaps we thould fee milk fevers, excre- 
men itious evacuations of the fame-kind, depofites of milk, fup- 
purations, convulfions, palfies, rottennefs of the bones, lux-- 
ations, and all the dreadful train of fymptoms which fome-.- 
times attend in-lying women, L. 
tating, . 


X 
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tating matter, and fometimes produces a violent 
fever ; other times it is more moderate, but never 
entirely ceafes, until the blood hath got rid 
of this humour with which it cannot be allied, 
and which appears to act. like a.weak acid in- 
jection. 


SECT. hae 


We may range under three claffes the effects — 
of this kind of milk thus diffufed ; either it re= 
mains in the veffels; or it evacuates itfelf by: 
fome natural {trainer ; or, laftly, it fixes itfelf 
upon fome internal or external part. 

When it remains in the veffels it caufes a 
continual fever, which becomes an heétic fever, 
commonly accompanied by a hufking cough, 
and a drynefs of the fkin, much greater than 
is generally found in other hettic fevers, de- 
ftroying all.the functions, and leading to death. 


SECT. g43: 


The ways by which the milk is moft common-- 
ly evacuated, are the uterus, ftools and urine. 

We often find that when the red difcharges di- 
minifh they are replaced by. thofe which are 
white and abfolutely milky, which I mentioned 
before, $31. as one of the dangers; another 
more frequent is, when they leave the common 
white evacuations, 


So ee eee? 


The fecond way by which the milk retires is 
the inteftines. There is no phyfician or mid- 
wife, who has-not frequently feen in. labours, 

ftools, 


4 
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ftools aftually milky ; fometimes the milk 
feems in good condition, at other times a little 
changed. 

I have feen feventy feven ftools in twenty 
four hours, which appeared to be abfolutely 
nothing but milk, the whole of which might 
amount to twenty four or twenty five pints * ; 
the odour which exhaled from them was exactly 
like that of four milk; the following days this 
large evacuation, which prodigioufly weakened | 
the patient, and would have killed her if it had 
continued with the fame violence, very confi-~ 
derably diminifhed, but remained neverthelefs 
above fix weeks; and I have feen them often 
when lefs copious, continue much langer. 


Stic #) Se, 


The urine is a third way by which the milkis 
‘evacuated oftentimes very abundantly. I have 
feen women who have continued to pafs it from 
time to time in this manner, above fix months 
after their labour, and it is this way which weak- 
ens them the leaft and is the leaft dangerous. 


SE Cur, “57. 


It is more uncommon for the milk to evacu- 
ate by reaching than by ftools: I have, ne- 
verthelefs, fometimes known it come in this 
way; and twice thefe puckings were the falu- 
tary crifis which drew the paticat from the 
gates of death. 


* Pints.]} The French pint contains two Ib. of liquids, ~ 
and is equal to the Scots chopin or two Englith pints. 


SECT. 
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SECT. 58. 


The milk does not perfpire under its natural 
form a3-it comes:from the uterus, with: ftools, 
urine, and vomits; but fweating is neverthelefs: 
one of thofe evacuations by which it is fre: 
quently diffipated ; at firft, it is certain a copious 
perfpiration, at the end of a milk fever, is what. 
may fhelter the perfon afflicted, from the ra- 
vages caufed by the milk, more than any thing 
elfe ; and this fweat, which comes on the firft 
day of the labour, fenfibly diminifhes the fever, 
fo far indeed, that it partly removes the caufe :: 
the truth of which, the fmell and fituation of 
the fheets will not permit us to doubt; they 
often acquire, in drying, a rednefs, which e- 
vidently proves that they are tinged with a 
thicker humour than the fimple common {weat. 


Se Ts oe, 


Sometimes the milk-is carried back to the 
bréeafts, which is the moft favourable crifis. [| 
have feen them full in about feven weeks, plen- 
tifully flowing, and all the accidents which the 
patient felt were thereby diffipated. It has 
even returned after feveral months; and [I 
have under my care, women in whom this al-. 

‘ternate flowing of the milk, to and from the 
breafts, and this languor, is maintained during 
-a long time, 


eee. (Oh 


After thefe firtt periods of the labour are 
paft, ic fometimes happens that when they have 
- begun 
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begun to diminifh this hectic milk fever, of 
‘which I {poke in §.54, (which is attended with 
fo great a drynefs) the fkin moiftens a little, 
and afterwards permits a fufficient perfpiration, 
which is a favourable crifis, but never complete, 
ane to whofe affiftance other aids muft be call. 
ed, 
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~ 


‘Sometimes nature tries this crifis and it does _ 


mot operate, but only carries the milk to the 
fkin, which occafions thofe diforders called 
milky eruptions, that are difgnifed under differ- 
ent forms, and fix in différént parts; fometimes 
like boils, which continually fucceed each other, 
and other times like whitlows, which are a 
 fpecies of boils; fometimes like tetters or the 
itch, and other times like runnings more or 
lefs copious, watery, or purulent; and many 
other diforders which, whatever form they 
take, are often of very long continuance if 
not properly treated at firft. 


‘The diforder fometimes feems to fleep, the 


patient believes it cured, but at the end of a 
few weeks it appears again with additional vi- 
gour and under a new form: I was confulted bya 
"woman, who inthe {pace of three years had loft, 
at different times, many nails, and fometimes 
from the fame finger with a great deal of pain; 
in calculating fhe found that fhe had loft and 
renewed twenty three. 
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The third termination of the effufive milk, * 
what they properly call ftagnated milk *, which 


* Depots laiteux. 


M, Puzoz, 
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M. Puzoz, to whom we owe an excellent French 
work concerning labours, firft mentioned, with 
a juft attention, and in the moft fatisfactory 
manner. The veflels continually irritated by the 
milk, which feeks to difengage itfelf, as when 
it is infected by gouty humours, the {mall-pox 
the meafles, the plague, &c. When the evacu- 
ation cannot be made by means of thofe ftrain- 
ers, of which I have fpoken in the preceeding 
fections, it will depofite itfelf fomewhere. As it 
often happens in an acute fever, nature de- 
pofites the irritating humour on fome organ ; 
and this depofition is good or bad according 
to the importance of the parton which it is 
made, 

Itis the fame with the milky depofits. We have 
feen that if this effufion of milk doesnot fe- 
parate from the mafs of humours, it cauies a 
fever productive of death ; but if it depofites 
iffelf upon fome effential organ, fuch as 
the brains or the lungs, as it fometimes hap- 
pens in the firft ten or twelve days of the 
lying-in, the patient dies fpeedily. After 
that period it feldom fixes upon thofe organs. 
It then fixes either in fome part of the lower 
belly, and principally the pelvis, or out- 
wardly, and oftener upon the under extremi- 
ties than elfewhere. I have feen it fix itfelf 
upon the myfeatery, upon the ovarium, fre- 
quently at the bend of the thigh, fometimes at its 
articulations, even in the intervals of the muf- 
cles of the thigh which I have feen chree. 
timics bigger than the common fize, attended 
with acute pains upon the legs, upon the fat 
which furrounds the breaft, on the arms, &c. 


Be Secr, 
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At the commencement of thefe lodgements 
er fixtures, the irritation being lefs general, the 
patient feems rather better, and the fever a- 
bates; but the obftruction foon caufes pains 
more or lefs acute, fometimes atrocious, the 


depofit not being complete, or a part theres 
of repafiing into the mafs of the blood, a-- 
gain produces a fever to the full as ftrong, — 
and often attended with more dangerous fymp- — 


toms than the firft, and the patient falls into 
that ftate which the moft afflicting pains occa- 
fion, the functions impeded by the tumour, 


the nervous fyftem difordered, fever, and new - 


lodgements from a part of the reabforbed hu- 
mours being carried to different parts, caufe 


the moft alarming fymptoms, and often the 


-moft uncommon, ” of which hiftory prefents 


a large detail, which does not belong to a 
work not defigned for phyficians, and of © 


which the only end is to make known to the 
afflicted the diforders to which their manner of 
living expofes them. 


SECT. 64, 


Thofe which I have defcribed, the irregularity ' 


of the mentes, the effects of bad labours, the o- 


verflowing of the milk, diforders as common a- — 
mong people of fafhion as rare in the country, — 


are evidently derived from thofe irregular fe- 


cretions which we find are the effects of their 
manner of living; in that acrimonious princi- — 
ple and, inflammatory difpotition, which always — 
exifts in their blood; in that mafs of hot fub- 4 
ftances which continually burns their entrails; 7 


in” 
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in that mobility of the nervous fyfem which 
is always ready to incommode the funétions 
ahd evacuations; and finally, in that continual 
flu€tuation of the mind, which inceffantly alters 
the ftate of the body, thefe are the caufes | 
which fo often render thofe acute diforders of 
perfons of this clafs fo irregular, complicated, 
dificult and permanent, 


SECT. 65. 
/ = 
The fluor albus is another diforder almo{t 


unknown to the peafant, but very common to 
women of rank *: their varieties, their numer- 
ous effets, and their different caufes, does not 
come within my plan; I fhall therefore confine 
myfelf to three general obfervations; one is, 
the almoft continual lownefs of fpirits, weak- 
nefs, melancholy difpofition, frequent fenfa- 
tion of anguifh at the: pit of the ftomachy, 
weight and weaknefs at the reins, loathing, 
palenefs, leannefs and eyes caft down, are the 
common fymptoms of this diforder. The next 
is, that 1t may be dependant on the moft oppo- 
fite caufes; that if it continues for any long 
time, it entirely ruins the health, and commonly 
produces all the diforders of the nerves. In 
fine, if not timely remedied, it becomes very 
difficult to eradicate it. The third is, that of 
ali the diforders mentioned, it is this which is 
the moft certain and moft conftant efteé& of 
that inflaming and cuftomary mode of life, of 
which I have fo often made the dangers known,. 


* Mr. Malouin bbienres; that this diferder is more frequent. 
i: Paris than any where elfe. 
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N infirm ftate of health very oppofite to that. | 


._ of happinefs, which renders life miferable,. 
and fhortens its duration, which makes ali uneafy 
who are about us, deftreys population, and in- 
fecis the rifing generation with the feeds of lan- 
guor and difeafes, is undoubtedly an object ve- 


ry worthy the attention of phyficians; but fuch — 


attention folely will be found very inefficacious ; 
if Is not certain receipts which can remove the 
evil, but the concurrence of the patient is here 
of the utmoft necc Heys ; he muft be fenfible of 
his fituation, and willing to be cured, and his 


-. will muft be fufficiently ftrong to determine: 


him to renounce the caufes of his diforder, by 
changing his mode of life; but that the pro- 


pofition may notalarm, and fhock too much, I 


do not pretend to propofe a reformatien now 
become impoffible, and which would confe- 
quently be ridiculous. 
- Ido not invite any to exif like the favages, 
who, for the generality, deliver themfelves up 
to an indolent ftupidity, and fcarce ever leave 
home, but to feck provifions or fatisfy refent- 
ment; living after the manner of brutes, es 
ther 
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ther than reafonable beings ; and are far from 
refembling thofe imaginary portraits drawn by 
romantic, and perhaps mifanthropical travel- 
lers ; which are intended rather to humble the ci- 
vilized, than exalt the favage. Or they perhaps: 
thought to acquire a greater degree of impor- 
tance, by raifing the merits of thofe among: 
whom they lived, or finally, who miftook for 
a national charadter, fome peculiar beauties 
which could prove nothing in favour of the: 
generality. 

Neither do I mean to call the polite to the 
life of a labourer, though I believe the labourer 
is happier in that life than the man of fafhion: 
in his mode of living. But two very inchant- 
ing claffes of pleafure,.thofe which have their 
-fource in the cultivation of the mind, and fen- 
timental exercifes, are almoft loft to him, which: 
powerfully concur to encreafe the felicity of 
the man who enjoys them,. If therefore, the 
man of fafhion, who can procure them, is lefs 
happy than the villager, it is his own fault; 
for naturally he muft have the advantage. But 


he is fo unlucky, that in rearing the edifice of 


his fafhionabie pleafures, he } Ys the. founda-- 
tion of his Bens, 


5 Bem. 67, 

The firt change which we can propofé fog 
the amendment of his conftitution, fhould there-. 
fore be an attention to thole two claffes of en- 
joyment which are in his power, and which. 
ought to be the objects of fuch as have the care 
of his education; the great end of. which is to 
make known-to man the true fources of his 
happineis, «nd the ways conducive to it. 


Great qualifications, great virtues, agreeable: 


K 3 | fociety;; 


~ 
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fociety, the charms of wit, and beauty, in the 
natural order of things, are found with the beft 
educated. But talents, virtues, agreeable quali- 
fications, and fhining charms, are all deftroyed 
by a bad {tate of health. | 


«© All he may claim, and boaft the art to pleafe, 
** But nought enjoys, while tortur’d by difeafe.” 
M.de VoLtTaireE. 


Reafon itfelf is often rendered ufelefs by a 
bad conftitution. = 
Oh! fay, can reafon rule a weakly frame, 
And the wild fury of diforder tame ; 
Reafon is like, thus aiming to control, 
A fkilfvl driver on his charict’s pole, 
Who drives acraz’d machine, without a brace, 
Or wheel, to aid him in his lagging pace: | 
Or like a pilot, who a veilel guides 
Without a rudder, through the foaming tides ; 
- For in «ffli@ion fancy cannot roam, 
But chain’d by ficknefs, is confin’d to home. 
‘ Epifile to Monrute. 
Nerves continually agitated by humours, 
-which are always irritative, by difordering the 
- harmony of the organs, and enfeebling the 
body, murder the mental faculties; which are 
fo much dependant on the fituation of its 
farrounding body, that whatever diforders the 
eeconomy of the ane, abfolutely prejudices the 
mode of thinking im the other. 


¢ That brightning ray, by God himfelf beftow’d, 
** Blends with our fenfes, and like them grows weak.” 


And this obfervation, confirmed by the ex- 
perience of ages, gives to all the falutary law of 
being 
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being carefully awake to the prefervation of 
health; but this law acquires a greater degree 
of ftrength, in proportion as we fill up a more 
neceflary ftation, and in which we believe our- 
felves to be of more importance. 
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Another change upon which we mutt of ne® 
ceffity confine ourfelves to a general definitions 
or enter into an endlefs detail, is to take a- 
way entirely, thofe things which fhorten ex- 
iftence, without, in the leaft, encreafing hap- 
pinels ; to know precifely the pleafures of fa- 
fhion, and fallacious cuftom ; and to diftinguilh 
them from thofe pleafures which are real; not 
to rifk being always fubjected to actual incon- 
veniencies, in order, for a moment, to avoid. 
thefe which are trifling; and finally, to learn 
to reckon, and balance thofe imaginary plea- 
fures which bear the name without being fo, 
and in the flurry of which we cannot help 
yawning out, “ ‘tis very amufing.” Pleafure 
enters into the eternal order of things, it ex'fts 
invariably; to form it, there muft be certain 
connective ccnditions in the obje&t who enjoys, 
and him whe beftows; thofe conditions are not 
arbitrary, naiure hath pointed them out; the 
imagination diforders though it cannot create 
them, and the moft fenfual libertine cannot 
fucceed better in augmenting his enjoyments, 
than by renouncing them to fuch as do not car- 
sy this mark of nature. 


SEcT. 69. 


I do not propofe to a man who dwells in the 
‘middle of a city, (and if cities are evils, there 
i can 
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can be no conclufion drawn) who-has too long 


a journey to make, ere he can breathe the air of 
the country, and who knows not how to em- 


ploy himfelf there, to pafs too much time in the | 


country; but I would perfuade him, that the o- 


pen air is not fo hurtful to him, as to oblige him 
to goout ina gently moving, and clofely fhut 
houfe. I would not have him believe that the 


pavement will wound his feet, that the common: 


jolting of a carriage will do him a deal of 
harm, and that by going fo very foftly, he des 


= 


prives himfelf of the only motion which the | 


neceflity of purfuing pleafure affords him. 
Firft, in renouncing air and exercife, he ruins 
his health ; but what is more, by fecking to dif- 
penfe w ith whatever does not agreeable imprefs 
him, he gains nothing; for by that means, his 


fenfibility continually encreafes ; the flighteft im-. : 


prefhons augment their ftr ength j in proportion ; ~ 


and now, have at laft, as difagreeable an effect as 
the ftrongeft had before ; he begins to Gread e- 
very thing, though he cannot avoid all; hence he 
becomes a pitious {pectacle, Little caufes much 
fooner affect a delicate conititution, than great 
ones do .a ftrong: the more we aim to avoid 
the impreMion of thofe agents. with which na- 
ture hath furrounded us, and to whofe agency 
fhe hath thought proper to expofe us, becaufe 


neceflary to our conftitution, the more we are» 


incommoded thereby, The Sybarites drove 
the cocks from their town, for preventing them. 


from fleeping, and then the leaf of a rofe would | 


wake them. When we accuftom ourfelves to 
travel in carriages.as ealy as beds, we can no lon: 
ger ferenely flumber in an alcove: and he who 
avoids the open air, and dares not leave his 
chamber when the north wind blows, will foon 


find his bed itfelf unealy, and will be offended — 


€éven 
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‘even at his friend, who, in opening the door, 
caufes a frozen current to affault his legs. It 
has been faid with juflice, thar ** Effeminacy 
** encreafes itfelf; when to-day we imagine we. 
‘* are incommoded by that which incommodes 
“© no body, we fhall to-morrow be incammod- 
*€ ed by that which to-day is no Inconveniency; 
** at Jaft we fhall find none but painful fitua- 
* tions; the new precautions we impofe are 
“* new afflitions prepared, and we are always 
*€ miferable, becaufe, while wifhing has no 
** end, happinefs has no beginning.” | 


SECT. 70, 


F do not think it neceffary to go to bed with 
the fun in order to do well: I would not have. 
fociety conclude, that the moment the convivial 
perfon occupied during the day, has leifure tov 
begin to enjoy it. He. fhould net.—We may 
without danger keep awake fome of thofe. 
hours which the hufbandman, fatigued with 
hard labour, fleeps away. But I would not 
have the man of fafhion think that he cannot 
be happy without breaking through the order 
of nature, and turning night into day; that 
he will not think it beneath him -to allow the 
fame luminary to light him which, lights the 
univerfe ; that he will not imagine that no 
pleafures are awake to him but when the reft 
of the world fleeps ; that he will not chufe for 
his favourite hours that which the ruffian, who 
defires to be unknown, chufes; or like the fe- 
rocious brute, who attacks his prey in the dark- 
eft fhades. Pleafure is of all hours, and it is 
not neceffary to his amufement that the fun . 
fhould have finifhed his j journey: to think, or 
appear to think otherwife, is to be diftinguithed 


by 


“ 
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by a littlenefs of thought. Pleafure is much 
more agreeable, and we enjoy it longer, when 
taken in thofe hours which detriment health the 
leaft; and it cannot be too much infifted on, 
that it is not equal to ftay up late in order to 
rife late ; fuch habit deprives us of the enjoy- 
ment of the pure air, and reduces us to the 
neceflity of breathing the fmothered air of a 
bed, during the greateft part of the day, and 
confines us at night to inhale the air of 


rooms, crowded with people, and full of lights, — 


which is neceflarily unhealthy. Without ftrik- 
ing at the exiftence of pleafures, let us only 
time them properly, and walk in the path de- 


Le 
§ 


i} 
a 
| 
| 


figned by nature, and we fhall certainly be ~ 


gainers, 
SEGQTs #%. 


I would not reduce the opulent to live upoa 


‘brown bread, lettuce, aud cabbages; fuch food: ] 


requires organs fortified by exercife and open 


air. ‘The town air, much thicker than that of 


the country, renders the appetite lefs craving, 
and is of lefs fervice to digeftion. It caufes a 


neceffity for. lighter and more favoury foods: 


than that which fatishes the hardy workman. 


The inactivity of the rich does not permit them. 


to live upon bacon, beans, and peafe: fuch: 


viands would corrupt in the ftomach, and occas 


fion many diforders. I would not therefore 
wifh to reftrain them to the fame regimen as 
men whofe mode of life is fo different. It is 


neceflary there fhould be a fpecific difference in 


their food: but between the grofs aliments of 
the labourer, and the heating foods, and fauces. 
of the opulent, a juft mean compatible with 


health may be preferved, and unite lightnefs, © 
delicacy, — 
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delicacy, and an agreeable relifh. Here -we 
may again mention the obfervation before made, 
relative to the air, that is, the more we purfue 
exquifite fenfations, the farther we are from 
attaining our end; the organs become hard to 
pleafe by frequent ufe. Simplicity alone can 
affure a conftant tafte of pleafure. The water- 
drinker always relifhes it; he who drinks the 
moft delicious wines will always defire new ones. 
The organs always inflamed by foods and fharp 
liquids, become callous, the fenfations grow 
dull; thence comes the indifference for every - 
thing which is not delicious, or uncommon ; 
thence the neceflity of nourifhing with meats and 
drinks that are hurtful, and even fometimes in 
the end an impofiibility of taking any nourifh- 
preety for the confequence of this mode of life be- 
ing often a total loathing, from which a more fim- 
ple manner of living is a fecurity, a manner of 
living which even the moft voluptuous ought to 
embrace : the whole depends on calculation. I 
have faid we do not calculate enough. !n con- 
fidering the matter a little more, we fhould all 
encreafe the fum of our happy moments, and 
fociety in general be the gainers, — 


SECT. 92. 


The danger of the paflions has been difplay- 
ed: I fhall not here mention the practical part 
of that article, which is no longer in my pro- 
vince: the politician may ufe, and the moralift 
correct, but the phyfician is confined to ob- 
ferve only their influence upon health, and to 
reform the pernicious effects. Unhappily this 
is very difficult; above all, as long as the caufe 
fubfifts, we cannot extinguith a fire in the midft 
of a ftorm 3 we cannot fecure a {hip ina tempef- 

tnous 
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tuous fea; nor can the abilitics of the pilot pre- 


vent her dragging her anchors: but a confla- 
gration is Iefs violent, if there are lefs bitu-_ 
minous and dry materials; the tempeft is lefs 
to be dréaded if the body of the fhip is firm — 
and well conftructed. It is the fame with man, | 


whofe fituation is fuch as renders him liable to 
be agitated by paffions. 


If fuch a tituation is neceflary to exift, he is. 
much lefs' affected, if his conftitution is firm | 
and robuft, his fibres ftrong, his humours _ 
{weet, and his nerves in good order. The paf- 


fions are ftill lefs detrimental to him, whofe re- 


gimen is regular: he fhali farther find himfelf. 


jn the fame predicament, and be much lefs af- 


fected by his paffions, becaufe the paffions are 


only alively fenfation, and the vivacity of the. 


_affeétions depends on the fenfibility of the ner-_ 


vous fyftem. Him in whom this fenfibility is 


difordered, is too much affected by trifles. 


That which would. be only an ordinary or ine, 


different event if he enjoyed good health, feems 


40 him confiderable and alarming, 


DET) 7% 


The man deftined to pafs bis days in the 


eart of large towns or cities, and employed in 


affairs of importance, cannot move about fo 


much as him who refides in the country. He 
frequently finds that his fedentary manner of 
living is detrimental to him, and perceives the 


danger without the power to fhun it he is. 


more to be pitied than blamed — ‘ut it bafiles 


comprehenfion, to find that many people, en- | 


tinely difengaged, whofe lazineis alone is blame- 
able, whofe only bufineis is diffipation, -and 


who cannot be ignorant of the advantages and | 


neceflity | 


pe | 
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‘meceflity of exercife, are arrived to fuch a de- 
gree of indolence, that they not only renounce, 
but fear it; and by that means, deprive them- 
felves of the moft agreeable and fure way of 
‘diminifhing the danger of many ills which their 
‘conduct produces: It is the moft certain pre- 
ferver of health and ftrength: and all perfons 
'who have time to employ themfelves as they 
jpleafe, fhould lay it down as a rule, to exercife 
‘themfelves every day, at leaft two hours, in 
walking or riding, in a coach, or on horfeback, 
‘which is the moft falutary. It were to be withed 
‘that young ladies in polite life were taught to — 
jride, and that an academy in every large town 
|Was appropriated to inftru& them in that art, 
ithe fame asthe men. Not only their health, 
|but their external charms would thereby recéive 
jadvantage, — 
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Diforders of the fecretions depend on the: 
ther errors of the regimen. ‘They operate 
more perfectly in proportion as fewer of thefe 
errors are committed ; and when a purer air is 
breathed, when the aliments are wholfomer, 
when the exercife is more, the fleep better, and 
the paffions have lefs influence, the regularity of 
the evacuations is confequently re-eftablithed. 
Their route is the barometer of health, which 
is very fenfibly affected by their order or irregu- 
larity. Ihave therefore nothing more in par- 
sicular to fay ; and, after thefe general obfer- 
wations on the mode of life beit calculated to 
fecure health, I thall proceed to thofe methods 
which feem the moft probable to re-eftablith it 
when difordered, 
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General Meruops of Cure for the prin- 
cipal Diforders. 


DECT.  9§. 


*FFTAT delicate habit, before defined, bé-— 

® ing the fource of diforders among people 
of fafhion, and common to moft, fhould be — 
the firft object of confideration to phyficians. — 
"Phey would be lefs fubject to difeafes, if they 
could get rid of that facility with which they 
receive every impreflion, which is the charatte- 
riftick of that delicacy : to confider which, is — 
at prefent an object of importance. 
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It principally depends on three caufes already 
mentioned, a weak fibre, a too great nervous - 
fenfidility, and a perfpiration too fufceptible of 
change. And as it frequently happens that 
the two laft are the confequentes of the firft, 
the beft method of treating it is to ftrengthen / 
the fibres. Ionly fpeak of cafes in which deli- 
eacy is the principal object, and not the effects 
of a languifhing difeafe, which, when of long— 
duration, produces the fame effects. ; 

SECT: 
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As the feed of this delicacy fometimes exifts 
from the birth, it fhould be the care of educatio 
to eradicate it: the facts which this importance 
article would fupply might fillavolume, ‘They 
fhall here be reduced toa few general rules, which 
are the fame as found i in many treatifes on this 
fubje&t, but which it may be neceflary now and 
then to call to mind. As the ancients are not 
fo frequently read, the advantage of modern 
works, which do not contain a fingle idea that 
is new, is to place before us uleful truths thar 
have been forgotten. 


: DEC YT. 70. 

The methods that experience ait taught us 
are proper to ftrengthen children, who appear 
to have been born weak, are the following : 

t. Uhey fhould have a healthy nurfe * ; witht 
a good breaft of milk, that the milk itfelf may 
be fufficient nourifhment for a year at leaft. 
When that is not practicable, and there is a ne- 
eeflity of ufing other nutriment, it fhould be 
given with an equal quantity of milk, which 
undoubtedly ts the moit proper aliment to give 
ftrength and perfect health to the moft delicate 
Infant. | 

2. While the child is fed from the breaft it 
maybe allowed to take as much as it will, or 
as it can have; but with refpeét to other food, 
moderation muft be ufed, that a habit of over= 


* The mother,. if poflible, both for her own fake, and that 
ef her child; and that the child be, put to the breaft as foom 
as poffible, 


G2 gorging, 


’ 
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gorging may not be contracted. A good digef- 


tion is indifpenfibly neceflary to communicate 


ftrength, and the only ftrengthening remedies 
are fuch as eftablith ir: but after all, in a deli- 
cate child it never can be perfeét without an 
ab{temious regimen, to which too much atten- 
tion cannot be paid; which if known, or pro- 


perly noticed by thofe who have the care of © 


children’s education, they would foon be con- 
vinced of its good effects. To which end let 
them but compare the eafe, attivity, vivacity, 


fpirits, ftrength, and fweet fleep, enjoyed after — 


a moderate meal, with the anxiety, dullnefs, 
laflitude, ille-humour, weaknefs, and troubled 
flumbers that follow repletion, and it will be 
eafy to conjecture what effect a repetition of the 
Jatrer courfe muft have on the health. But what 
is {till worfe, is its equally affecting the mental 
faculties: in the uneafy fituation which an o- 
verloaded ftamach occafions, the faculties are 


clouded, they comprehend badly, devoid of 


retention, incapable of application; they dread 
and difrelifh ftudy, the nerves difagreeably af- 
feéted are incapable of receiving foft impref: 
fions ; all feems painful, all agitates, the af- 


— 


fections grow callous, the foul is fhut to virtue, - 


and the heart to tender fenfations, which join 


with eafe, and rapidly breed in the: healthy | 


and abftemious child, who is difpofed to re- 
ceive every happy fenfation. ; 

3. Vhere is not lefs attention to be paid to 
the quality than quantity of aliments. 
*Cow’s milk, when not inclined to obfru& 
or bind too much, is one of the beft; it has, 
neverthelels, an inconveniency, but it is eafy to 
prevent it; that is, when the child lives too 
long upon it without any other food, a relax- 


ationand weakneis of the bowels is brought — 
ch 
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on, which fometimes continues even for years, 

Grain, above all rice, wheat, maize frefl» 

grouna, pullfe, principally all tender and deli- 
cate roots, panada made with hard. baked bread, 

a little fuccory, porridge or broth, are next to 
milk the moft nourifhing things: they may like- 
wife now and then have new laid eggs boiled: 
very foft, and fometimes a little chocolate mix- 
ed with their milk at the age of four or fives. 
But feldom before: they may be allowed to din- 
ner a little tender meat, but not to fupper, for" 
fuppers fhould always be light : too much bread: 
ts detrimental to the delicate, whofe. ftomachs 
\are weak, and who are fubjeét to the acilt- 
ities, but is otherwife neceflary to thofe who 
jeat a great deal of meat, being a corrective ;. 
but fuch as live moftly on vegetable diet, have- 
‘much lefs occafion for it... 

4. They fhould be prevented from eating. 
paftry, things oily or high feafoned, fauces and 
heating liquors, which. “deftroy the ftomach, 
ftreneth, and nerves; let them have but litde’ 
jor no acids and never wine, though it appears. . 
at firft to give ftrength, in time it mutt cer- 
cainly diminith it, as digeftion is not fo well per-- 
formed when it is drunk: and it is a known re- 
mark in all countries, that water drinkers are: 
more vigorous, healthy, fprightly, and long lived’ 
than thofe who drink wine: the difference is: 
very vifible in children, among thofe to whom’ 
itis given,. and thofe who are denied it; the. 
‘aft of whom, at prefent (at leaft with us) are’ 
Sy much the greater number.. I have feen fe- 
veral who were weak, fmall, languid, ill; me-- 
ancholy and fleeplefs, recovered without any 
other affaftance than the retrenchment of wine,, 
roffee, and tea. ‘Lhere is but one weaxnefs,. 
Mtle. underftood, and very dangerous, which. 

a; % cans 
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¢an maintain the prejudice in “this particular 


that a total privation of what is not contracted 


into a habit is unneceflary, and, if difcontinu- 


ed a few days, not hurtful, though in itfelf in- — 


veterate: others think themfelves indemnified 


for the lois of health by the agreeable flavour, 


and temporary fpirits beftowed. Unhappily 
the malady does not always obvioufly manifeft 
itfely after each error, which occafions admo- 


nition to be fo often difregarded. Sometimes 


the inflammatory things themfelves feem for a 
while to be beneficial ; but the pernicious blow 
follows with the greater violence. I have feen 
children born weakly, or- who afterwards be- 
came fo in a few months, by means of an im- 


proper regimen, to whom were given, by ad- 


vice, meat, ftrong foups, gravy, a great deal 
of chocolate, and Spaniih wine itfelf, encreafe — 


in growth, beauty, and ftrength for fome time, _ 
and afterwards, all at once, at about four or — 
fix years of age, fall into a violent diforder, © 
which carried them off in a few days, or into a _ 


rapid decline, which put an end to their lives 
in a few weeks. 


5. They fheuld never be bound up or fwad-— 
dled without difcuffing the numberlefs reafons ; 
on which this advice is founded: let mothers — 
compare a child who has not been bound tight — 
and one who has, or the fame-child in its tight 


drefs and out of it. | . : 

6. ‘They fhould be wafhed or bathed in cold 
water; this of ittelf is of great eficacy, and 
“without which we cannot promife ourfelves to 


be completely fuceefsful But as direCtions ¥ 
with refpcét to-this head, are to be found in y 
many works, I fhall not at prefent recapitulate © 


them *. It is alfo of great fervice to rub their — 


* See amtoneft ethers Tiffot’s Advice to the People, § 384. Ty i 


bodies | 
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bodies frequently all over, but more particular- 
ly the back bone, morning and evening, with a 
piece of dry flannel. 

7. Uhe choice of air is another moft impor- 
tant article; but I fhall confine myfelf to fet 
forth its neceflity without reciting the particu- 
lars which fhould dire& us in its choice. It 
may be objected that every one cannot do it, 
which mutt certainly be allowed ; but it muft be 
underftood, that reference is here oaly made 
to weak children: and fuch perfons who are 
‘more particularly the objeés of this work, are 
‘generally in a fituation which enables them not 
(to neglect any thing in the education of their 
offspring. After having chofen a proper place 
of refidence, it mutt be guitted as much as pof- 
‘fible for the open air. Within doors cold rooms. 
fhould be habitually preferred to hot, and the 
children thinly cloathed and. well exercifed 3 
firft let them tumble about upon a large bed, 
afterwards upon the boards, then upon pgrafs 
Or gravel, and when they can go alone, let 
them walk and run about as much as pofli- 
ble. : 

8. We muft not exaé& too great an. applica- 
tion from a feeble child: the action of the 
nerves is almoft entirely loft on the body; and 
as it is neceflary to encreafe the ftrength, com- 
pulfion to a delicate child muit be the way to 
deftroy his health, and to throw him into every 
nervous. diforder, 

9. They mutt have as much liberty as pofii- 
ble, conftraint intimidates and {cares them, de- 
ftroying their ftrength and vigour. A cele- 
brated Danifh phyfician, to whom we owe a 
curious treatife on the caufe of the difference 
between the Germans of Geefar’s time, -and 
thofe of the fixteenth century, reckons con. 


- ftraint 
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ftraint among the firft caufes of the weaknefs. 
of the latter in education *. 


SEO TS. 7G. 


When we treat of a mature perfon paft 
growth, we muft employ remedies appropriated 
to their years. Ihave feen by temperance, ab- 
ftinence from fauces, wines, and ftrong liquors, 
enjoying exercife and good. air, the moft deli- 
cate acquire ftrength, and lofe thofe fenfations 
which rendered them fo unhappy.. 


Sec. 7T.. Ba 

After thefe obfervations on the prevention 
and cure of too delicate a conftitution, I fhall. 
proceed to the different methods of curing its 
different diforders ; their caufes, as before — 
mentioned, being imperfect digeftion, weak. 
nerves, ob{tructions in the bowels, irregular ~ 
perfpiration, and an inflammatory. difpotition. 
inthe humours, Such a fituation prefents thefe. 
hints, viz. 

1. To mend digeftion. 

2, To quiet the agitation of the nerves. 
* 3. To diminifh the feverifh inclination by. 
diminifhing the fharpnefs of the humours, and. 
to faciluate perfpiration, the obfiructing of. — 
which cautes thote catarrhal, and fometimes in- 
flammatory fevers, which finally produce the. 
moft malignant diforders of the breaft. 


SpEC Ts. OF. 


With regard to the firft particular, an oppor- 
tunity to aflift the ftomach appears daily, but 
* Conringius de habitus corporum Germanor. antiquis Feo 


novis caufis, art. 6, § 48, p. 226. i 34 : 
nothing, © 


. > ¥ 


my! 
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mothing is more frequently miftaken than the 
means. . Various caufes impede digeftion, and 
Hometimes they are diametrically oppofite. It 
4s, neverthelefs, only by attacking the caufe 
that we can effect a cure, when unhappily we 
think of nothing elfe but the effect. Some 
shave thought that the ftomach which cannot 
digeft, muft be weak, and to re-eftablith its 
tone it muft be ftrengthened; for this reafon 
‘are taken multitudes of hot medicines, prepa- 
rations of fteel, aromatic opiates, bitter draughts, 
burning elixirs, drying pills, and-a variety of 
other drugs equally puffed and pernicious, 
and only of fervice in cafes where there is too 
great a relaxation in the fibres, ftomach, and 
lbowels—Infipidity in the bile, too much water 
in the liquids, feparated by the gaftric and in- 
teftinal glands. But very often the diforders 
of the ftomach depend on very oppofite caufes : 
the {pittle and ftomachic juices being too thick 
and infufficient in quantity, the fibres ftiff and 
inflamed by late hours, melancholy, languor, 
more common in people of rank than others; 
heating meats and drinks, bilious inflammation 
and over-charged liver, more commonly occa- 
fion bad digeftions and diforders of the fto- 
mach, than the weaknefs and relaxation in 
that organ. ‘This gives the reafon why thofe. 
diforders very often cannot-be cured without a 
renunciation of fuch foods, drying regimen, 
chocolate, eggs, fauces, and hot drinks, to live 
upon innocent meats, pulfe, fruits, fometimes 
whey, barley-water, lemonade, chicken broth, 
and plain water; and in trying the efficacy of 
gly ters, the frequent ufe of which is condemn- 
-d by fome phyficians with too much feverity ; 
for they are fuperior to any other remedy when 
i variety of circumftances concur to caufe dry- 

ne{s, 


_ 
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nefs, heat, or even an inflammation in the 
bowels, At other times thefe diforders require — 
purging, bleeding oftener than is’) commonly 
imagined, and frequently baths luke-warm, 
which powerfully re eftablith appetite and di- 
geftion, when the caufe of the diforder is a 
hot acrimonious, dry, or inflamed principle, 
which is not uncommon. Bat they muft go in- 
to a common bath, for a bathing tub fhould be 
prefcribed, in which the body is in pain; for 
what compreffes the veffels muft be hurtful if 
often repeated, | 


S be rT 82. 


Nervous diforders, that difpofition to be too 
eafily affected and fufceptible of irregular and 
painful emotions, is one of the moft cruel. 
{courges to people of rank that has been ad- 
vanced, it moft commonly occurs, and til! now, 
has been peculiarly unhappy in a miftaken treat-_ 
ment, becaufe its origin had not been fufficient- 
ly inveftigated : its different fpecies, which re- 
quired very different remedies, was left unex- 
amined, ‘This branch of phyfic is at prefen- 
too much confined to hypothefis, the fubje& 
of party difputes, or at leaft influenced by fa- 

ion, : | 

Many eminent phyficians, regarding all dif- 
orders of the nerves as the confequences of re- 
laxed fibres, and weak digeftions, would effect 
acure by means of remedies which are hot, 
and ftrengthening, by gums, fteel, bitters, cam- 
phire, caftor, mufk, {pirituous tinctures, opi- 
um, &c. which is an error fimilar to the follow- 
ing, in {peaking of indigeftion and ftomachic 
remedies. In attributing all nervous complaints 
to one caufe, they have propofed but one kind 


of 
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of remedy, which unhappily has no better fuc- 
cefs than in complaints of the ftomach. Nerves 
inflamed by the immoderate ufe of aromatics, 
are not relieved by ufing affafcetida; a fharper 
medicine than the moft piquant aromatics 5 
thofe who are dried up by the abufe of Barba- 
idoe’s water and Maratquia, will not find affift- 
ance by drinking great quantities of tincture of 
Gentium, of Valerian, or of Caftor; but thofe 
wemedies fo hurtful in thefe cafes, are very be- 
meficial in cafes where a-weak fibre or poor and 
watery blood are the true caufes of the come 
plaint, and fuch cafes often do occur. 


See i eee 


Another clafs of phyficians, in which we 
may enumerate fome juitly celebrated names, 
have adopted a principle broached by the moft 
ancient pnyficians, and formerly refuted by | 
Galen, that the nerves vibrate like ftrings, that 
all hyfteric, hypochondriac and convullive dif- _ 
orders depend on the excefs of their tenfion, 
that they cannot be cured: but by relaxation ; 
that by the fame rule all the aliments and drinks 
which are not infipid are hurtful, and that the 
beft and only good remedies are baths, cold or 
Juke-warm, frequent and almoft frightful quan- 
tities of drinks purely aqueous. ‘This method 
is excellent, when the fharpnefs of the humours, 
the drynefs of the fibres, the inflammation of 
the blood, the heat and thicknefs of the bile are 
predominant, and may have, and has had, the 
moft happy fuccefs, and has been ufed by my 
friend Mr. Pome, who with great adroitnefs 
hath affected the moft admirable cures. But 
in all cafes this is not the refourfe, but an abfu- 
lute contraft to the remedy. : 

B i okey 
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The tonic and relaxing methods have their 
ufes ; phyficians, who confine themfelves to one 
only, deprive fome of their patients of the moft 
beneficial remedy.; and themfelves of the plea- 
fure of fuccefs, the manner of employing each — 
fhould be underftood, and often in a very 
different manner, if fuccefs is defired in fuch 
cafes as admit a cure; a method is not the lefs 
eftimable becaufe it is the moft favourite me- 
thod of a rival. 


SECT. (8s, 


There is but one article in which the parti 
fans of the two fyftems feem to agree, and to — 
which their principles, though diametrically op- 
pofite, lead by different paths. It is to forbid — 
feverely and indifcriminately bleeding and purg- _ 
ing, of which numerous obfervations demon- — 
ftrate the ufe and neceffity to thofe, who not 
being devoted to either party, attach themfelves — 
only to a difcovery of the caufes, and to oppofe 
to each that remedy which experience has prov- 
ed to be proper to deftroy it. ; 

If thofe who are replete with genius and lite 
rature, and at the head of thefe fyftems, would 
but caft their eyes towards the’ obfervations 
from which they are at prefent eftranged, and 
behold the inconveniency of treating diforders 
oppofire in their caufes by the fame method, 
enlarge their views, and defpife what had hi+ — 
therio occafioned their ignorance, they would 
increafe their own fuccefs, and the acknowledg- — 
ments of the public, and foon perceive that ge= _ 
neral rules and methods in the practice of phy= _ 
fic are dangerous: that they give the greateft — 
phyficians 


‘ | 
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phyticians an empirical appearance, by pretend- 
ing to cure all by a fingle noftrum, and infift- 
ing upon the dependence of thofe diforders up- 
on a fingle caufe, which is never fo falfe as 
when refpecting the nerves; the proper treat- 
ment of which fhould therefore be mentioned 
But a particular recital, though much defired, 
would lead me too far from the bounds of my 
defign, I fhall therefore confine myfelf to fome 
general obfervations. 

1. The paffions being the common caufe of 

thefe diforders, if we cannot remove the: ob- 
jects which awaken them, and weaken their in- 
fluence, there is no cure to be hoped for. 
. 2. Temperance, early hours, abftaining from 
inflammatory viands and drinks, the ufe of ex- 
ercife, country air, and an agreeable relaxation, 
are the moft certain remedies, 

3. A facility of being fenfibly affeCted; de- 
creafe of mirth, even melancholy without an 
apparent caufe ; difordered fleep, whether more 
fhort, flight, or found, and urinary irregula- 
rity, being in general the firft fymptoms of bad 
nerves, the greateft attention fhould be paid to 
the patient in not applying remedies which are 
too violent. In this clafs I have feen the mot 
dreadful cafes, which have all grown worfe, 
being in the beginning not underftood, and 
treated violently by-ignorant empirics, who of- 
ten order the ftrongeft remedies without the 
leaft thought of making an enquiry into the 
caufe of each fymptom, and what effect the 
medicine will be productive of. To thofe whofe 
nerves are difordered, all imprefiions being too 
ftrong, violent remedies muft be terrible indeed, 
and fuch miftakes are too common; for nos 
thing occurs more frequently, than to fee pa- 
tients afflicted with every diforder of this fpe- 

HO Cies, 
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cies, becanfe at firft they had attributed to ax 
difordered ftomach, thofe fymptoms of uneafi- © 
nefs, ftoppages and oppreflions in the ftomach, — 
bad appetite, flatulency, eruétations, the jaun- — 
dice, which were the firft effets of thofe irre- 
gular motions of the nerves, of the ftomach, 
and inteftines; and there is certainly no phy- 
fician, who has any employment, but muft have 
been confulted more than once by people, whofe — 
only diforder was nervous, neverthelefs which — 
had been treated as fcorbutic, to the great de- — 
triment of the patient. Again, there are other > 
phyficians, who do not believe that nervous © 
-diforders exift, but look upon fuch complaints 
as chimerical, and when they find their a@tual — 
fymptoms, never deduce them from their true 
principle, or hardly know what to call them, — 
but generally term them the fcurvy, a difeafe © 
as uncommon among thofe who are detached — 
from a fea faring life, as nervous complaints — 
- are frequent with people of fafhion. All fuch — 
errors are unhappy. for the afflicted, upon — 
whote fkin, by a ftri&t fcrutiny, may be difco- 
vered fome {mall blueifh fpots; the fpecies is — 
immediately fixed upon—and what is the con- 
fequence? they pafs fix months in taking anti- 
fcorbutics. ‘Chis trifling alteration in the co-- 
lour of the fkin, which may arife from a num- | 
ber of different caufes, and be vifible in the — 
ftrongeft perfons, is invariably thought to be 
an error in the blood: in vain the perfon fays 
nay; in vain he declares he is in good health; 
that his humours are fweet; that he has never 
lived but in the moft falutary places; that he 
has not a fingle fymptom charaéteriftic of the 
imputed difeafe; that his gums are firm, his 
teeth found, &c. ’Tis all ufelefs; and nothing 
can excufe him from undergoing the long and 
| unnecallary — 
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unneceffary cure of a diforder of which he has 
not even the feed. 

Another ftill more pernicious error. mif- 
taking diforders of the nerves for venereal com- 
plaints, and obliging the patient to fuffer a fa~ 
livation. This miftake may not feem eafy; but 
the many victims to it, fufficiently evidence the 
fact to admit its mention. 

4. The offices of the nerves being thofe of 
the animal machine, which feem to require the 
greateft perfection in all their operations, are 
the moft liable to be difordered, the moft diffi- 
cult to be rectified, and the moft fufceptible of 
alteration. It is not therefore at all amazing, 
that diforders of the nerves fhould be very 
common and permanent, and that the altera- 
tives of well and ill, and ill and well, fhould 
frequently happen; that the patient need have 
agreat deal of courage, and the phyfician a 
great deal of patience, before a cure can be 
expected. 

5. Lhe manner of treating thefe diforders 
often requires change, becaufe there may not 
only be a complication of firft caufes, each of 


which fhould be peculiarly treated, but tikewife, ' 


becaufe fometimes, when the firft caufe which 
had difordered the nervous functions is rernov- 
ed, there muft be other remedies to re-eftablifh 
their tone; and finally, when the mobility of 
the nerves is too great, being agitated by num- 
berlefs caufes, and their ftate greatly varied, 
they cannot fometimes fuftain the effects of a 
medicine, which may have been ferviceable to 
them before. 

6. Warm cep when there isa hot, dry, 
fharp principle, are indifpenfible: cold baths, 
or even thofe to the laf degree frigid, are of 
great fervice, when a refloration of the tone a- 

se } lone 
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lone is to be confidered; and the moft violent 
nervous fits are fometimes moderated by taking 
a piece of ice, when all other remedies com- 
monly ufed, or authorifed by cuftom, reafon, 


and experience, have only encreafed the difors 
der, 
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The third thing requifite in treating the dif- 
orders incident to people of fafhion is, as hath — 
been before mentioned, to diminifh the feverith 
difpofition, which is fo common, and depen- 
dent on the eafe with which perfpiration is dif- 
‘ordered. 

As this difpofition is principally owing to the 
Jame caufe which hurts the nerves, and hinders 
digeition, it chiefly requires the fame remedies, 
The firft is an innocent regimen, almoft entire. _ 
ly compofed of vegetables, without feafoning, 
wine, chocolate, coffee, or tea, 

The benefit of the warm bath ufed in the 
morning fafting is here of the greateft utility. 
I have feen sence patients of this clafs, thrown 
by thefe fmall fevers into a confirmed heétic, 
whofe fituation feemed almoft defperate, and 
yet were perfeQily cured by ufing this re- 
medy; and cows milk only for nourifhment, | 
which has a good effet when it digefts well and 
there are no obftructions; if there are afles- 
milk it may be ufed. But thofe who would 
have a rapid cure,.muft take much larger doles 
than fuch as follow the common method; I 
have made fome take forty ounces per day. 
Whey and acids are in this cafe of great 
ufe, 
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Sect. 87. 


The Jefuits bark. That divine remedy im 
many difeafes, is feldom ferviceable in thofe 
caufed by heat. If it is ufed, it fhould only be 
when the inflammatory, fharp, and dry prin- 
ciple is deftroyed: if then the feverith difpofi- 
tion remains, it ee it, and re eftablifhes 
the ftzength, 
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econ diforders being the effects of ge- | 


neral and determinate caufes acting on dif- 


ferent parts, they fhould be treated aceording © 
to the principles which I have already eftablifh- — 


ed: I fhall therefore be brief. - 
Extreme Senfibility. 


SECT. 88. 


‘That extreme fenfibility to all impreffions 


which render many fo unhappy, fhould be — 


treated like diforders of the nerves. on which 
it depends, and oiten requires cold baths, milk- 
diet, much exercife, and the courage to brave 
the open air, and thofe things which we moft 
dread. 
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SECT. 90. * 


Sometimes the diforder only exifts in the ?- 
magination, The vapourifh perfuade themfelves 
they are not able to do any thing ; when they are 
very ftrong, they fancy every thing incommo- 
dious which they are very well able to bear; 
they deprive themfelves of, and renounce all 
enjoyments ; frightem themfelves with an un- 
exifting bugbear, and court a realone. Such 
cafes require the phyfieian’s utmoft penetration: 
3f he is deluded, the patient is loft, but if he 
deccives the patient and gains his confidence, a 
cure is the work of a minute. J have feen five 
fuch perfons, who fancied they could neither 
bear light, noife, air, or food, keep their beds 
in a dark and matted chamber, where none 
_were fuffered to walk, move, or fpeak out with 
the utmoit precaution ; lived only on broth and 
jellies ; thought themfelves dangeroufly ill, fet- 
tled their affairs, and all this while they were 
perfectly well: I compeiled them to fee, hear, 
fpeak, quit their beds, and even their houfe,'to - 
eat and act like other people; to feel themfelves 
well, and pafs in one quarter of an bour from 
the greateft mifery to the greateft happinefs, 


MEGRIMS. 


SECT. oF. 


The megrims at firft are the: effects of faults 
in the ftomach, which digefts too flowly, and 
forms a flimy and acid matter. At this period 
great numbers have been cured by abftaining 

from 


Hee 
~ *. 


sd 
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from fatty fubftances, falted meats, paftry, 
creams and acids ; in moderating or fuppreffing — 
the ufe of wine, and giving mild bitters, joined 
fometimes with purges of the fame kind: Je- 
fuits bark and rhubarb are often ufed. 

When the diforder is fo inveterate as to be- 
come an affection of the nerves, a habitual ill- 
nefs, it not only obftinately refifts moft methods 
of cure, but through prudence, it fometimes 
fhould not be attempted, for a fuppreffion of 
the megrims, as I obferved before. caufes more 
pernicious maladies; we fhould confine our- 
felves to mitigate its force, by rendering the 
fits lefs frequent. or lefs powerful, which may 
generally be eficcted by ufing the regimen and 
remedies already defcribed. : 

When the megrims attack perfons who are. 
ftrong and full of blood, a total abftinence 
from wine and fometimes meat is neceflary ; at 
other times frequent bleedings; fome young 
people have been cured by marrying.. | 

This diforder has fometimes its feat in the 
pring vie *,. and depends upon an accumu- 
lated bile which corrupts: purges, a continued 
ufe of cream of tartar, and above all a temper= 
-ate and almoit entirely vegetable diet, are the- 
true remedies, : 

From 55 te Ge years of age the megrims u- 
fually lofe their force. 7 

There are but few ways of giving eafe in the — 
fit: tranquillity is.almoft the only one which is. 
efficacious. 


* By this expreffion, phyficians generally underftand the 
ftemach and inteftinal canal, becaufe in thefe, the concogtion. — 
and aflimulation of the aliments begin. 


Dis- | 
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DIsORDERS 1n the Byes. 


SE eT. 199: 


This ftate of the eyes, mentioned in feét. 
37, which is a diforder of the nerves in thotfe 
parts, joined to an inflammation in the bu- 
mours, fubmits only to refting the eyes, being 
careful to avoid glaring impreflions, many 
lights, fire, watching, ftrong drinks, and fharp 
or aftringent wathes: cold water is the beit, 
frequently ufed; and early hours fhould be par- 
ticularly regarded. Alfo apply every month or 
oftner a couple of cupping glaffes to the nape 
of the neck. : 


CuTANEOUS DISORDERS. 


Bart Oo: 


Pimples and tetters in the face, and other 
eruptions, together with itchings, often with- 
out any eruptions, arife from irregular per{fpt- 
ration, and the vifcidity and fharpnefs of the 
humours, or often from bad digeftions. Which 
of thefe caufes produce them fhould be found, 
and when difcovered, be oppofed by the reme: 
dies already mentioned in fpeaking of thefe dif- 

orders. ; af 
When it is want of perfpiration, with a thick- 
nefs in the lymph, few remedies are fo beneficial 
as the inward application of chervil-juice, ga- 
| : thered 
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thered in the fpring or the beginning of fum™ 
“mer, : 
Warm baths affift perfpiration, when it is. 
prevented by too great drynefs; but when de- 
rived from another caufe, they do more harm 
than good. I have feen fome children who 
have brought on fuddenly a general fwelling, 
apparently the effect of too confiderable an ab- 
forption, When the prime vie are loaded 
with phlegm or acidities, the ufe of mild mer- 
curials, fuch as the panacea alba, produce the 
beft effects, : 
In general, in diforders of the fkin, fudori-. 
fics are feldom ufeful; purges are preferable; 
but above all, temperance and a good regimen 
are neceflary. Errors in this are here more. 
obvious than in almoa any other diforder; the 
leaft diforder in the flomach affects the patient, — 
and caufes fometimes an immediate and obvious : 
increafe of the eruption, with intolerable itch- 
ing. 
External applications are generally hurtful; 
It caufes a difappearance of the diforder with-_ 
Out an eradication, which often carries the ma- | 
lady on fome internal organ, and is produétive- 
of very troublefome and ftubborn effects : the 
only ufeful remedies are {uch as infenfibly en- 
_creafe perfpiration; we fhould avoid all others. 
This humour which lodged in the xin, pro- 
duces only pimples, heat, and itchings; if car. 
ried to the brain, caufes convulfions, epilepfies, 
the palfy, and madnefs; to the lungs, mortal 
inflammations or incurable a{thmas ; to the@ 
bowels, excruciating cholics, cramps, hypochon- — 
driac complaints and the jaundice: the con-— 
ftitution is hurt paft redemption, and thofe | 
charms to which all have been facrificed, vanith — 
without hopes of return, 8 
Sometimes — 
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Sometimes fome of thefe diforders of the 
Ikin will yield to nothing ; their ftubbornefs a- 
ifing from fo ftrong a principle of the thick- 
neis in the lymph, that nothing can overcome 
tt but mercury, againft which its common ufe 
und violent effects, have prejudiced many, fo 
much that they will not hear it even propofed, 
and are offended at its being prefcribed. It is 
undoubtedly doing them a fervice to let them 
snow that there are many diforders totally dif- 
‘erent from the venereal, in which the ufe of 
mercury is indifpenfible, and may be given 
without any bad effect: befides, it may be ufe- 
ul as an anti-venereal to fuch as little deferve 
that diforder, but are victims to the crimes of 
heir parents, nuries, or hufbands; and _per- 
‘ons of the firft rank are as much expofed to 
‘uch fecret infections as others. 


The Gout. 


a CS) 5 10he 


There are many boafted remedies for the 
yout, but experience has proved the inutility of. 
moft. Experience however has fhown the effi- 
cacy of milk when taken as the fole diet, by its 
often curing it, that is to fay, fo long as it was 
raken, the diforder had no admittance. And 
t always relieves by rendering the fits lefs fre- 
quent and violent, 

‘Thofe who have not the courage to follow 
chis regimen, muft at leaft reftrict themfelves 
0 a very mild one, renouncing oils, acids, ra- 
gouts, and even wine, more particularly if 

youthful, 
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youthful. Ido not advife a fudden abftinence 
when the gout attacks age, but the quantity of © 
common wines mutt be diminifhed, and a little 
Malaga now and then taken, or Madeira, Ca-_ 
nary, or Samos wines. In ftriftly following 
this regimen and temperance, fupping little or 
none, or only on milk porridge; in fometimes 
taking flight-purges, and afterwards fome agree- 
able innocent bitters; in exercifing; in ufing at 
the proper feafon domeftic warm baths in which | 
a little foap and a few aromatic herbs are put, 
benefit may be found; frequent bathing the 
legs in the fame manner will be ferviceable. We 
have had an example of a perfon afflicted by 
the gout many years, who had long and pain- 
ful fits every fpring and autumn, that by bath-— 
ing his legs in this manner twice a-week efcap-_ 
ed for four years together *. Mineral baths — 
are ufeful; and if there is one popular pre-_ 
judice, of which reafon and experience has 
proved the abfurdity, it is that which forbids 
bathing in the gout. | 
In the fit the part fhould be kept warm; tem- _ 
perance obferved; taking cold avoided ; and if | 
the fever is ftrong, to moderate it by cooling- 
drinks, by bleeding, leeches, and glyfters. ; 
If weaknefs caufes it to wander it fhould be — 
fixed by cordials inwardly and external irrita- 
tions to the part where it is beft to be fettled. 
The numberlefs fymptoms whether fudden, — 
or chronic, moftly dangerous, which are the— 
confequences of a wandering gout, require a 
variety, and often along courfe of remedies, 
which cannot be fubjected to general rules. 


* Commerc. Liter. Noric: T 
a 


Di se 


a | 
| 
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Diserpers of the Breasr. 


Siren. OS 


Diforders of the breaft are, couchs, difficulties 
of breathing, inflammations, tubercles, and con- 
fumptions; but coughs and difficulties of breath- 

ing are the fymproms ef diforders, rather than 
diforders themfelves,. and which may be re- 
duced to inflammations, obftructions, and fup- 
| purations ; fpafms, gangrene, {cirrhus, and ad- 
|hefion of the lungs, are out of the quettion, 
_Inflammations have feveral degrees, the firft is 
that trifling irritation attended with a flight ob- 
iftruction in the veffels of the lungs, the confe~ 
‘quence of fharp humours, or their inflammas- 
(tory difpofition, which occafion a dry * couch 
more or lefs violent, and a flufhing heat which 
varies likewife, as the obftrution is more or lefs 
‘violeat. The moft obvious marks of impair- 
ed health are leannefs, lefs fleep, parched lips, 
and the pulfe a little quicker than ordinary, e- - 
{pecially after the ufe of fuch meats or drinks 
as are in the leaft heating, The firft ftate of 
hectic inflammation, and the only one neceflary 
to mention here, may continue feveral years 

ithout being confiderable. It fometimes has 
long intermiifions, the patient is fometimes to. 
erably well for feveral months, and then has a 
little relapfe ; and this alternative exifts til] the 
aufe of the diforder is either eradicated, or by 


* This drynefs is a fufficiently diftinguifhing mark betwixt 

Ithis cafe and that of a rheum, which is likewife a flight inflam. 
nation of the lungs, arifing fuddenly from fome external caufe, 

und terminating by a copieus expeétoration of mucus, i 


its 
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its gaining ground, terminates either in an-in+ _ 
flammation of the breaft, which may prove fatal _ 


in a few days, or by a flight fuppuration which © 
becoming an ulcer, leads to areal confumption. © 


SECT. 096. 


ft appears from what has been faid, that though ] 


this {tate may continue without appearing very _ 
alarming, it fhould not be negle&ted for fear of © 
the bad confequences, which may, from feve-— 


ral caufes, fuddenly happen. 
‘The remedies are, ny 


1. An innocent regimen, moftly vegetable, — 


but above all ripe fruit. 


‘The reader may perhaps be terrified on find- — 


ng in each article an exact regimen prefcribed, — 


I am fenfible of the fame, but its importance, — 
and the little hopes of fuccefs without, make it 
appear indifpenfibly neceflary. How fhould— 
cooling remedies diffipate the inflammation in ~ 


the blood if it is at the fame time encreafed by — 


{trong meats, hot drinks, nightly revels, and 


general excefs: Is there any hope to bring a 
{tomach to its proper tone by remedies, if twice 
a-day improper aliments are taken? Is it rea- 


fonable to think that aperients will be of ufe — 
in obftructions, or operate when furrounded by | 


fat or oily food, which by fheathing, prevents: 


their aéting, and encreafes at the fame time the | 


ftoppage of the veflelsr 
2. Vhere is nothing better to change the in- 
flammatory difpofition of the blood and lungs, 


than fmall bleedings in the arm now and then © 


repeated. | 

3. Whey plentifully drunk in fpring, Inke- 
warm Lalf baths in fine weather, and frequent-_ 
ly bathing the legs before retiring to rei ‘ 
4. Greaty 
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4. Great care to avoid the air, of places too 
much inhabited, or that which is too piercing ; 
the air of hot rooms, or where there is too 
‘much company ; to live much in the country, 
and particularly to retire foon to reft, for in 
this cafe late hours are very hurtful. 

Perfons thus afHicted fhould avoid finging; and 
vocal mufic ought to be banifhed fyom the edu- 
cation of young people whom we may fuppofe 
to have the feeds of this diforder. Employ- 
ments which require much exertion of voice 
fhould be fhunned; and the office of Major. to 
a regiment has often killed military gentlemen. 
'whofe lungs were not the ftrongeft ; the con- 
firained attitude, pradtifed in general, during 
their exercife is very prejudicial to the breaft,. 
and I have feen feveral officers whom it has 
caufed to fpit blood. 

When the difeafe feems aggravated, the bleed- 
ings ought to be repeated often and ficfh dict. 
difcharged. 

In this ftate the confequences are more feared 
about the age of thirty than at any other time ; 
_and this popular fear is not without foundation : 
it is certain that when the body is come to its. 
full growth, and the fibres acquired firength, 
the blood likewife thickens and inclines to be 
inflamed ; the perfon is engaged in bufineds, 
meets with rubs, the mind is more on the rack,, 
he fleeps lefs and not fo found; all this aug- 
ments the diforder, and the lungs are eafily in- 
fdmed. If that age which is the moft violent 
and dangerous is paft, and he arrives at the age 
of forty without an ‘increafe of the diforder,, 
there is much lefs danger: it neverthelefs remains: 
and fometimes I have feen the rid edge form: 
at the age of fifty fix: burneverthele(s, by a ftrict. 
obfervance of the regimen already laid down, the 

Le pa.ient 


TER? 
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tient may live very long, after coughing all his 
life, with no other inconvenience in his old age 
but extreme leannefs, more frequent cough- — 
ing, and more abundant expectoration, for the © 
ipace of half an hour after rifing in the morn- 
ing. The lungs, which had been long inflam- 
ed, now become relaxed and require much the 
fame treatment with regard to diet, but not 
the fume remedies, indeed feem to admit of © 
none, | 


SECT. 7, - 


Perfons thus afflicted fhould avoid marriage, 
which augments the complaint, and haftens the 
conlequences, 


a 


SECT. 68. 


Spitting blood is often the effe& of a fall, a 4 
blow, violent exertion, ftrong paffions, and o- 
ther fudden and ftraining caufes, but thefe are 
unneceflary to be mentioned here; but that 
{pitting of blood which is the natural confe- 
quence of defect in the lungs, often attached 
to particular families, and which often deftroys 
them, fhall be confidered. It proceeds from 
a weaknefs in the veflels of that organ, which | 
having lefs ftrength than is proportionably ne- — 
ceilary, yields more eafily to the efforts of the _ 
blood, which by degrees fwells, diftends, and 
renders them varicous or ancurifmatic *, 

itis fekiom feen in infancy—the watery hu- 
mours, innocent foods, their digeftive funGions, 
and copious evacuations, prevent it: but it 
fometimes difplays itfelf as foon as puberty ap- 


* By varices phyficians mean morbid dilatations in the veins 
ef any organ ; and aveurifms are fach as happen in the arteries. 


pears , 
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pears, fometimes later, commonly between: 
twenty and thirty years ; then the fame cautfes 


mentioned in fect. 96, concerning inflammationy,. 


appear, and.begin to dilate the veflels; the pa- 
tient is attacked by a trifling cough, flight op- 
preflion, weaknefs, leannets, and hoarfenels ;. 
this ftate continues often for months; at lait. 
the {pitting of blood appears more or lefs; this: 
is the dangerous time, this is the time when it 
is alarming. Sometimes the veffels fhut after 
this firft bleeding without inflammation or fup- 
puration; but being weak foon are diltended,. 
the diftention impedes refpiration, the patient. 
is oppreffed, he coughs, cannot fleep, his lungs. 


are difordered, his ftrength diminithes, and bis. 


‘blood is difordered; he feels irregular attacks 


of a fever, which foon becomes continual with. 


exacerbations in the evening, terminated by a- 


nocturnal f{weat more or lefs plentiful, which 


_ greatly weakens; but if it does not take place,. 
the opprefflion and cough redouble their rage,. 
fo that he neither knows. whether to defire, or- 


fear it moft. | 
It augments progreffively, fometimes in a re- 


turn of: blood {pittings, other times they never 
more appear, but the fever encreafes, and the: 
anguifh and reftleffnefs become intolerable ;. 


the leannefs daily. encreafes, the ftrength de- 


cays, and a deadly fainting finifhes the life of: 


the patient when he leaft expects it, often with-- 


out a purulent expectoration, and even fome-- 


times without any expectoration at all.. 
SE CT) @0p. 


‘Other times the malady takes a very differens 
turn; after the firit {pitting of the bleod, it 


1.3. | rauon ; 


=a 


ca 


forms an inflammation in the lungs ‘and fuppu-- 


’ 
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ration ; the hectic fever, cough and purulent 
fpittings come on, and the difeafe making the | 
fame progrefs as in the preceding cafe termi- — 
nates in the fame manner, * : 


SECT. 100, 


The moft certain method of preferving fuch 
as are attacked by this dreadful diforder, is to 
prevent the fpitting of blood ; it fometimes hap- 
pens, though rarely, that the difeafe makes ail ? 
the progrefs mentioned in § 98, and that the : 
patients even die without fpitting any blood, in — 
fuch a cafe, every thing proper ought to be © 
ufed to check the diforder; the moft effeGual _ 
are thofe mentioned in fe. 96, to prevent the — 
progrefs of inflammation. Above all, young 
perfons who are threatened with this diforder 4 
fhould be profcribed from their infancy what- _ 
‘ever encreafes blood, tends to inflammation, or _ 
dettles upon the breaft : follow the direftions in _ 
sect. 96. Singing and declamation are likewife z 
in this cafe more hurtful than in the preceding, — 
Whalebone ftays are dangerous, and fhould _ 
not be abfolutely forbid, they often caufe {pit- 
ting of blood two hours after having been put — 
on. With thefe precautions fuccefs may be ex- - 
pected. I preferved the laft of fifteen children, — 
fourteen of whom perifhed by this means, be- 
tween twelve and feventeen years of age, 


SE OT. 102, 


When the {pitting of blood has once appear- — 
ed, the hopes of a perfeét cure are much lef. _ 
ened: the beft thing to be done is bleeding fres 
‘quently, which always fhows the blood in an 
inflamed flate, light food, whey, decogtion of — 

barley, © 
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barley, acids, pure gentle air, tranquillity, and 
feldom any other motion than an eafy ride on 
horfeback; the patient muft be weakened and 
reduced, if we may be Mlowed the expreffion, 
for fome time by the gentleft method poffible ; 
and when once the fever is: gone, and the in+ 
flammation in the blood deftroyed, the ftrength 
muft by degrees be recruited by. gentle reftora- 
tives, fuch as {mall dofes of Jefuits.bark. 


SECT. fro2, 


In their birth tubercles * are not very dan: 
gerous, and do not obvioufly exift; they are 
found in dead bodies without the fymptoms e- 
ver having appeared when alive; but when they 
become more numerous or larger, and occupy 
a confiderable part of the lungs, they begin fen- 
fibly to impede. their functions; the patient 
finds a difficulty in breathing, and is eafily out 
of breath; going up hills, walking, violent mo- 
tions, hot rooms, and wet weather affect him ; 
he breathes fhort, and is fometimes obliged to 
be quite ftill, but has commonly neither pains 
nor heat at the breaft. 

As the malady encreafes, thefe fymptoms be- 
come ftronger, joined to a little dry frequent 
cough ; but fometimes, neverthelefs, violent fits 
happen, combined with obftruétions in fome 
of the vicera of the lower belly, and above all 
in the {mall lobe of the liver, and attended with 
a weight at the pit of the ftomach, fometimes 
an uneafinefs all round the body, as if one had 
a girdle drawn too tight, 


* Vide § ar. 


SEcT. 


\ 


%~ 
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SECT. 203. 


Tubercles neglected too long or badly treat-. 
ed, or fometimes even though ever fo well: 
treated, may have bad confequences ; either- 
the patient perifhes. merely. through a ceffation. 
of the action of the lungs, without inflamma: 
tion.or fuppuration, which throws. him infen- — 
fibly into a weaknefs and confumption, with. 
fymptoms fimilar to thofe mentioned in fect. 
68, and finally into a mortal languor, when; — 
thefe tubercles fuppurate and ulcerate.. 


SECT. 104; 


The firft method of termination is ‘notuns. 
common, the affli€ed die without pain, even: — 
without cough. or fpittings- other times he has. — 
a cough and fpitting, but only voids. a flimy, — 
matter arifing from the irritation of the veflels. 
of the lungs like the {pitting in the beginning — 
of the rheum, very rarely drops of blood, and. 
more uncommon ftill, at the expiration of the. 


difeafe, corrupted matter. . 


wee 


eet 
eae 


SECT. fag, 
The fecond termination is an inflammation: — 
of the tubercles; thefe tumours: comprefiing — 
the found neighbouring parts, caufe an obftruc- — 
tion. A fever begins, the {welling is inflamma-. _ 
tory, the patient has a fhivering, foe cough; a 
oppreffion, and all the fymptoms.of a flight i in- 
flammation or thick rheum: the diforder‘often 
receives this laft name ;. it terminates by a/fmall 
fuppuration at the bottom of the tubercle; he 
fpits afmall quantity of corrupted. marter for — 
a few. 
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a few days or weeks, he keeps his room, drinks 
balfamic pe<torals, and is cured for awhile. A 
fecond tubercle makes greater progrefs; the 
inflammation is heightened by heat, the fame 
fymptoms, caufed by the firft, are re produced 
and end fimilarly. ? 

The fame fcene is often repeated during feve-_ 
ral years, and becomes more frequent with 
time; at laft part of the lungs being deftroyed, 
the refources are deftroyed; the termination is 
no more complete, a permanant fuppuration is 
eftablifhed, the lungs are deftroyed, a purulent 
confumption fucceeds, and the conclufion is 
death, 


SEcT. 106. 


This {pecies of diforders of the breaft though 
known ever fince the firft exiftence of phyfici- 
ans, and well defcribed with its two termina- 
tions by Hippocrates himfelf, has not fufficient- 
ly excited the attention of phyficians. At the 
end of the laft century, Mr. Morton, an Eng- 
lith phyfician, and about forty years fince, Mr. 
Deffault, a phyfician of Bourdeaux, made the 
importance of this article evident : neverthelefs 
it has not been fufficiently confidered as yet, 
and many phyficians feem fcarcely to know it 5 
and what is ftill more alarming, its treatment is 
really difficult even when known, becaufe care 
muft be taken in giving the attenuants neceflary 
to remove the obftruction not to cavfe an in- 
flammation. ; 

In the beginning, while the diforder is only 
a crude tubercle without inflammation or fups 
puration, an innocent regimen, confifting al- 
moft entirely of herbs, fruits and water, once 
er oftener bleeding, if the patient feems to be 

plethoric 
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plethoric, aperient remedies of the mildeft 
kinds, among which M. Default with reafon, : 
places mercury, of which I have often feen the ¥ 
good effects, foap pills, an extract of hemlock — 
and juice of white horehound, are the beft re- 
medies. It is in the cure of this fpecies that 
the water crefles hath gained a reputation fupe- 
rior to moft other things. Mik is improper 
in thefe cafes, and if ufed, peculiar circum. 
{tances in particular patients are the occafion, 
and in general, we advife not to ufe it too indif- 
Criminately in all kinds of coughs: there are ) 
many in which it is very hurtful. Ma 
When the diforder takes the firft turn, and ei 
is arrived to the crifis mentioned in feét. 103, 9 
it is a moft incurable phthific; a cure cannot — 
be expected, and all that can be hoped for is to _ 
retard its progrefs; the means to effeét which, 
vary fo much that it would be improper here — 
to infert them, = 


MS Sa eas 


SECT. 107, 


In the inflammatory ftate of each tubercle 
while it remains, treat the patient accordingly — 
by bleeding, innocent drinks, oxymel *, nitre, 
and light diet; and when it is arrived to the © 
fate of fuppuration, let him be confined to ve- 
getable diet, honey, and barley water, or pro- 
per pectoral infufions, fuch as ground-ivy and 
fpeedwell; and if he has a fmalt fever daily, 
{mall dofes of mineral acids will be of fervice. 


_™ Oxymels are forms. of medicines in which honey and vi- 
Begar are united, 


S-E C Ti. 
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SECT. 198. 


Decoétions of faponaceous herbs are often 
ufeful in this difeafe, they work upon the tu- 
bercules like aperients, and at the fame time 
correct the inflammatory difpofition of the 
blood : for which reafon they may be fucceff- 
fully ufed as long as this firft ftate fublifts, the _ 
pulfe is hard, and the blood retains the pleuri- 
tic cruft; and I have often feen the good effects 
of ground-ivy, groundfel, fow-thiftle, great 
houfe-leek, &c. but when the ftate of the blood 
is changed, and pafles from inflammation to- 
wards diffolution, they muft be proicribed be- 
caufe they hafte its progrefs. 


SECT. ‘Toy, 


_ We find confumptions, tho’ different at firft, 
fimilar in their laft ftage, which is that of a fup- 
puration eftablifhed upon the lungs, At this pe- 
riod the requifite remedies are the fame for all 
fpecies, and are foon equally ufelefs: the cure 
of this difeafe requires a {pecific to deftroy the 
virulent difpofition of the blood, but unhappi-~ 
ly none fuch is yet known; therefore all that 
can be tryed is to caufe the patient, 

1. To live uniformly upon vegetables or 
fkim-milk; this regimen does not deftroy the 
purulency, but forms akind of blood, much 
lefs fufceptible of corruption than meat, and 
by that means retards its progrefs. 

2. To give remedies which concur to the 
fame end, moderate the fever, and at the fame 
time fupport the ftrength: fmall dofes of Je- 
fuits bark and a little fpirit of vitriol in their 
common drink, above all, at the time of the 
. encreafing 
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encreafing fit, are ufeful; a little myrrh often — 
does good ; a fimple decoétion of barley, oat- — 
meal, or rice, an infufion of periwinkle, equals, — 
in my opinion, the moft boafted drinks. y 


aa MOE ia LaCs 


While ftrength remains, and the pulfe con- . 
tinues ftrong, a little blood frequently taken a- 
way is beneficial, becaufe it prevents the inflam- 
‘mation in the lungs which the matter would — 
caufe, and an increafe of the fever which would _ 
be the confequence : thus it always retards, — 
though it cannot cure the diforder, and for all — 
the prejudice of the public and many phyficians ~ 
again{t bleecings in confumptive complaints, my — 
own experience has confirmed what M. Dover, — 
many years fince, afferted in their favour in this — 
diforder; the characters and difference of 
which have not as yet been fufficiently examin- _ 
ed, and which I may, perhaps, farther invefti- © 
gate in a future work of this kind. I fhall — 
now proceed to. 7 


Repth ees 


DisorpDers of the Lower Betty. 


SECT. IfI. 


The-firft is bad digeftions, but as the proper 
treatment of them has been mentioned, nothing © 
farther can be faid here upea that head : 

Lhe inteftines being upon the fame conftruc- _ 
tion, and of the fame ufe as the ftomach, are 
fubject to the fame diforders, and fhould be 
treated in the fame manner as in feét. 81. When 
the patient feels a heat in them, and is coftive, i 
and 


# 


: 4 
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sand at the fame time has flufhings, drought, 
anda quick pulfe, the ufe of frefh water as 
‘table-drink, glyfters of fimple water, and care- 
fully abftaining from all heating meats will re- 
medy thofe {ymptoms while purges are tried in 
‘vain, fince in general they only irritate. But 
when fuch fimple affiftance is infufficient, every 
morning and evening half a quarter of an 
ounce of cream of tartar fhould be taken, or 
a quarter of an ounce of pulp of caffia recent- 
ly extracted, without mixing water, as is com- 
monly done by the apothecary. If the entrails 
are tender, and if there is no fever but only a 
great deal of heat, drynefs, and inflammation, 
‘lymptoms which are often the effe& of a fharp 


bile too much irritated, the fofteft pulp of caf- 


‘fia isto be preferred; im the fever cream of 


tartar is beft, warm baths are likewife excellent. 


SECT. 112, 


The hemorrhoids are another diforder of 


the inteftines, which for above an age were 
“generally looked upon as beneficial, though in 
‘reality pernicious. ‘This inconteftable principle 


may be eftablifhed, that they are always the 
effect of bad health. It is true, that while this 
bad ftate continues, they are an evil which may 
prevent others, but fince they are an evil, tho’ 


‘fuppertable, and but little incommodious, that 


may become painful and dangerous, and that 
otherwife their irregularities, when habitual, 
are as inconvenient as the irregularity of the 
courtes, they ought to be checked in their ver 
firft appearances that is to fay, all poflible 
means fhould be ufed to deftroy the original 


caules, which are commonly obftructions in the 


R* | bowels 


ys ee 
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bowels of the lower belly, too much blood, a- 
- ftubborn coftivnefs, and fedentary life. 
The fuperabundance of blood is leflened by _ 
diet, a vegetable regimen, now and then laxa- 
tives, fulphur, and cream of tartar. | 
The means of removing coltivenefs has been 
thown : ftoppages in the veflels now require at 
tention. a 


Osstavctions in the BoweE.s. 


Rit wee 
Obftrutions are the impediments which the © 
juices mect with in pafling through the {mall 
veflels, and have various degrees: a flow circus — 
lation, in fome part, either owing. to weak vef= _ 
fels, thicknefs, or vifcidity of the fluids, or 
fome compreflion, to which the part is expofed, — 
is the origin of obftruction: if the circulation — 
entirely ceafes in fome veilels, the obftruction — 
is more mature, and when it ceafes in all, come — 
plete. If the part at the fame time has acquir- 
ed a great degree of hardnefs, and the nerves” 
fo much comprefied as to become infenfible, — 
the diforder is a fcirrhus; no part is exempted — 
from obftructions, the lungs and brain are fub- 
jek to it, but the bowels moft. Ag ‘ 
1. Becaufe they have from feveral caufes a __ 
flow circulation. a 

2. For a reafon not fufficiently attended to, _ 
viz. the being more expofed to irregular pref- _ 
fure, which depend on the continual variation 
in the difteniion of the ftomach and bowels. 

3. By the nature of the humours which are - 
feparated in moft of the bowels; and above all, 
on account of the bile, too fufceptibie of thick 1 

. nels. 
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nefs and hardnefs: fo that of all the vifcera 
nore are fo liable to obftruétions as the liver, 

Of ten adults who have obftructions, nineé 
of them are in the liver; others have them 
chiefly in the myfentry, which is their common 
feat in children, and fometimes in the pylorus, 
which being furrounded by many glands, is 
confequently very liable to obftructions, and 
eafily becomes fcirrhous—a cruel dilforder at- 
tended by vomitings, a weight, and afterwards. 
pain in the part productive of death, the pa- 
tient perifhing with hunger, and after having 
felt the fharpnefs and corruption of the hu- 
mours, and above all of the bile, which is always 
difordered, and fometimes black and feetid. 
Of cafes in this fpecies we want better accounts 
‘than have hitherte appeared. ‘ 

The fpleen is much feldomer obfteucted than 
is commonly believed. a) 


SEcT  ¥rq. 


The firft remedy is temperance; for only by 
diminifhing the humours, a re-eftablifhment of 
the circulation in the obftructed part can be 
Roped for. . 

2. Care to avoid greafy and vifcous aliments,. 
fuch as feet, heads, and entrails of animals ; 
paftry, milk, chefnuts, potatoes, and indeed 
whatever caufes phlegm. 

3. ‘Lhe choice of meliorating aliments, fuck 
as herbs and watery fruits. Obftructions which 
have withftood all other remedies, have been 
removed by living fix months upon wild fuc- 
cory: and all kinds of ripe fruits which fuc- 
ceed cach other without intermiffion, from the 
earlieft cherries, to autumnal grapes; with a 
Tittle bread and water. | 
| K 2 4. By 
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4. By regularly rubbing with -a dry flannel 4 
every morning, the part affected and the bowels, 
which facilizates the circulation, and diffolves 4 
the thick humours. The ufe of thefe frictions. | 
is defcribed at large in an Effay on the Health of 
Sedentary Perfons, : pe 

5. By much exercife in country air, without — 
which fuccefs cannot be hoped for. 

6. By a conftant ufe of attenuating remedies, 
beginning always with the mildeft: the beft are 
the juice of fuccory endive, and anti-fcorbutic 
herbs, fimply expreffed when the feafon, plant, 
and fiomach permit; an extraét may be pre- 
pared when the plants are no longer juicy; 
when the ftomach cannot retain any thing raw; 
or finally, when it is neceflary to diflipate the: 
virulent, or too aétive juices, fuch as hemlock 3; 
Venice foap, gums, antimonial preparations, _ 
bitter falts, cream of tartar, fea-water, mineral _ 
waters, mercury, fteel, and aperient roots. 

The choice of thefe remedies is determined | 
by accidental circumftances. Obftru&tions of 7: 
the liver require the juice of fruits, herbs, falts, : 
cream of tartar, and faline. mineral waters, — | 

: 


Tess lees 


Thofe of the mefentery, foap pills, gums, mers. 
cury, antimony, fteel, and mineral waters iM 
pregnated with fulphur. | oe! 
‘he intermiffion or prefence of the fever, 
acid or putrid fymptoms, require variety of re-. 
medies. During the ufe of aperitives in ob- 
fiructions, but particularly thofe of the bowels, 
purges mult. be frequently employed. 
sn thofe of the pylorus care fhould be taken 
not to ufe any fharp remedy, the effects of 
which acting upon the part itfelf ulcerate it, — 
and has terrible confequences, Age 


7 
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SECT “res. 


Warm baths, by relaxing the veffcls, and di-- 
luting the humours, greatly affift the cure, and’ 
when there is no reafon to the contrary fhould: 
never be negleéted, but above all in obftructions® 
of the liver. 

Perfons fubjeét to bad nerves are often 
troubled with obftru€tions which are the con~ 
fequences of thefe diforders, and require the 
fame remedies. But the moft active which are’ 
- given in other obftructions, in thefe irritate too: 
much, and inftead: of leflening, encreafe the 
diforder. Warm mineral bathing, even with- 
out drinking the water, has often cured ob~ 
ftructions which had baffled all other remedies. 


Of Cuouicxs from Sronesin-the GALL~ 
: - BLADDER. 


Sec T.-.° 1163. 


Cholies, which depend on ftones in the biad> 
der of the gall, and. commonly arife frqm the 
paffions more than any thing elfe, fhould be 
correéted by drinking only. water, and a vege~" 
table diet ; the juice of herbs, above all fuccory,. 
dandilion, crefles, fumatory,-are the beft reme-- 
dies to expel ; whey, manna, honey, and long 
journies in a carriage, the motion of which: 
may be quickened,. and rendered more ‘rough,. 
according as the ufe of the remedies mentioned 
have been continued; mineral waters and thofe: 
of Balaruc, which produce excellent effects,. 

K 3, } are. 
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are very proper to deftroy this diforder. But 


when there is room to fufpect-ftones of a larger _ 


fize, fuch active medicines fhould be avoided, 


which far from. diminifhing, encreafes the dif-_ 


order, augments the pain, and may have very 


bad effects. 


SECT. 147, 


The vapours and hypochondriac complaints 
remain to be mentioned, but cannot be fo co- 
pioufly treated of here, as in a work begun ten 
years ago, which I fhall carefully execute and 
publifh to the world, concerning diforders of 
the nerves. I have nothing to add to what has 


been faid of nervous complaints in general, and _ 


fhall therefore proceed to female diforders 
mentioned in fect. 47. 


[RREGULARITY of the Courses. 


‘ 


EC To, 118s 


_ The firft is irregular menfes, arifing trom 


tevin Gans Ui rtnon a 


the fharpnefs of the humours, a tendency to 
obfiructions, and the mobility of the nerves 4 


and paffions. This diforder fhould be careful- 
ly treated, and in all fuppreffions depending on 
thefe caufes, hot remedies are cautioufly to be 


avoided, on account of irritating the nerves, 


and giving an inflammatory thicknefs to the 
blood, thereby prolonging inftead of ending 


them. ‘They yield to a. mild regimen, a regu- 


lar life, warm baths, mild aperitives, conftant 


cxercife s 
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exercife *; but purgatives, which are detri- 
mental in the fuppreffions, are more dangerous 
in thofe which arife from nervous diforders.. 

Frequent menftrual evacuations, require the 
fame mode of life; whey, baths almoft cold, 
Jefuits bark when it is certain there is no hot 
principle, bleedings, gentle purges, and fome- 
times ftrong acids, feldom aftringents, which 
in delicate perfoas may caufe fpafms.or other 
nervous complaints. Milk made the fole nou? 
rifhment will cure fome whom other things wil? 
hardly eafe. 


= 


MIscARRTAGES. 


SECT. 120, 


There are two things to be confidered in the 
treatment of mifcarriages, One to prevent @ 
mifcarriage when it feems to threaten; the o- 
ther to prevent that difpofition to frequent mif- 
carriages, which has been before mentioned: 
Thefe objects pre-fuppofe that the greateft at- 
tention has been given to examine their caufes. 

When it is a too great quantity or heat of 
blood that caufes the mifcarriage, which is of- 
ten occafioned by an exertion, ftart, emotion; 
or extenfion of the arm, the befl remedy is d- 
rectly to bleed once or oftener; to put the pa- 
tient in a bed rather hard than foft; to let her 
be immoveable and filent; to give her nothing 
but a few infipid aliments and cooling drinks, 
fuch as barley or rice waters, almond milk, 


* Riding on horfeback, is of all kinds of exercifé the beft, 
and particularly fo in this cafe, ty ik ahs 


chicken 


4 
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chicken broth; one or two glifters daily to pre- | 
vent the bad-effects which hardened excrements. _ 
may canfe. The acutenefs of the pain fome} _ 
times requires anodynes; but fometimes the 
beft remedies are ineffectual; and when there 
is a plentiful flooding, it is difficult to prevent: 
a mifcarriage. Sometimes it is. imagined that 
the difeafe is got the better of, the flooding and: 
pain ceafes, the patient revives and hopes, but — 
ina few days the fymptoms re-appear, and ne+ 
ver depart till the burden is dropt.. 


SECT. r2%.. 


When the mifcarriage is caufed by weaknefs,. 
it is longer in. taking place,. being towards the 
fourth, fifth, or fixth month, and is announced’ 
for fome time before it arrives, by the mother’s. 
languor, weaknefs, palenefs, pain in the reins, — 


heavinefs. in the bowels, a diminution of the: — 


infant’s motion.. If early, when. this ftate bes. 
gins, the mother is kept quiet, and takes no- 
thing but whatis-light and nourifhing; iffome: 
mild ftrengtheners are given, intermixed with: 
one or two laxatives, if it is fufpected that ftop-. _ 
pages in. the prime vie are one caufe of the 


weaknefs, and if applications. are made to the 


reins according to-the fymptoms, the life of the: 
child may be preferved and a: mifcarriage pre- 
vented. Butif it is neglected, and the flood- 
ing begins, which in this fpecies comes lefs: 
forcibly than in the other, there is. but little. 
hope ; and indeed, it cam hardly. be withed for, 
for this kind of mifcarriage rarely happens till 


after the death of the child. It is beft for the: | 


mother to be delivered firft, becaufe if the la- _ 

bour is ftayed after the child is dead, the fel- 

dom enjoys good health till fhe is freed of it. 
SECT. 
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See Tyr t22% 


Early precaution to prevent mifcarriages .a- 
‘mong thofe'who are fubjeét to them, fhould be 
carefully taken, as they are eafily divined by 


the rules eftablifhed in the two preceding ar- 


ticles; but their application requires many di- 


reétions, and contains remedies which cannot — 


be expected to be found in a work not defigned. 
to give any inftruétion to phyficians, but to 
make known to the patient what is neceflary 
for the knowledge of her fituation, that fhe 
may perceive the neceflity of a cure, and be 
tractable to the advice of fuch as direct it. 


ConsEQuences of LABouRs. 


OB CT, - 0123. 


The confequence of labours depends on the 
mother’s ftate of health, her conduct during. 
pregnancy, and her mode of living at all times. 
‘The only method of being as happy in this par- 


ticular as. the robuft countrywoman, is to ac- 


quire her health, but that being impoflible, the 
means I have found to procure happy confe- 
quences to delivery for. women, for whom I 
have had reafon to fear in this period, are, 

-1. To avoid, in the laft weeks of pregnancy, 
all that is over heating, in temper, meats, and 
drinks. ) pip 

2. Daily exercife in open air till the time of 
delivery, unlefs fomething effential prevent. 

3. If they are of hot temperament, full 
ftrong pulfe, and are accuftomed to plentiful 

menfes, 


4 
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menfes, they, muft be let blood eight or tem . 
days before the time, and fometimes during the | 


labour. 


4. The body fhould be kept open during the 7 
latter end.of pregnancy, not only by glyiters, 


but even by gentle purges. Pregnancy gener- 
ally caufes bad digeftions: at firft they have 


loathings and longings; they eat what is un-— 
healthy, and the ftomach Operates badly. In- 
a few months when the ftomach recovers, the — 
bowels are opprefled by the weight of the child, | 


their funtions are neceflarily impeded; even 
the feeretions of the bile fuffer; it gathers, the 


matter corrupts and forms that putrid heat — 
which I have affigned as a principle caufe of — 
the effects of bad labours. When before la- _ 


bour they have purgative evacuations, it pre- _ 


vents thefe evils. 


5. To procure the fame opennefs of belly 
after the labour by glyfters, or even laxatives, 


which are generally too much dreaded in that 


fituation, and of which I have feen the good 
eftcéts when given in proper time, and when it — 
appeared neceflary, in the firft day of the z 
in-lying; and fo far are they from hurting the _ 
difcharges which follow delivery, that they ren~ | 
der them eafy and regular, and prevent their : 
fupprefiion and inflammation of the uterus, 
which is often the confequence, by removing _ 


the irritation which caufes them. But it is not 


here advifed to purge upon all occafions, and _ 


at all labours ; many times it is unneceflary, at 
other times does harm ; but by numberlefs ob- 


fervations it has been found requifite, where: : 
the fymptoms appear to demand evacuation,, 


purging may be ufed without any heditation. 


eaten tt 
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SEcT. 124. 


The very means which contribute to good 
labours, contribute to prevent an effufion of 
milk, and render it uncommon, When it is 
neceflary, there fhould be great care taken, and 
a variety of afliftance given according to the 
circumftances, which fome day or other may 
perhaps be the fubject of a pamphlet, in which 
I fhali recount all the obfervations which I have 
had occafion to. make, and fome not hitherto 
Known; but here I fhall confine myfelf to fome 
important particulars. 

The firft is carefully, in the regimen and re- 
medies, to avoid acids; tho’ a {trong fever may 
feem to require them; but they are always pre- 
judicial, at leaft unlefs indicated by a compli- 
cation. bs Ad : 

The fecond is, that as long as there is no 
gatherings made, but the milk is mixed with 
the mafs of humours, abforbents joined to di- 
luents and intermixed with fome purges, are the 
beit remedies. — | 

‘The third is, as the nerves in thefe cafes are 
very delicate, and fufceptible of irritation or — 
{pafms, all violent remedies fhould be avoided. 

The fourth is, nature being weakened by this. 
milky humour, which fometimes caufes the 
palfy, or obftructs the organs where it goes, it 
is often requifite to call in the affiftance of 
firengtheners, notwithftanding. the fever; and 
even a very confiderable fever, which, if it a« 
rife from a quite different caufe, muft be treate 
ed with cooling things. It has happened more 
than once, that for want of making this obfer- 


vation, phyficians, otherwife fkilful, have fuf- - 


fered their patients to languifh many months 
? under 


Ae | 
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under continual fevers, which nothing could — 
afluage. ! : 4 

The fifth is, when there appear fymptoms — 
which feem to indicate an inflammation on fome 
‘internal organ, nothing fhould be negleted to 
remove it; the leaft infammation may draw 
the milky gathering to that part, which then 
will require {trong external applications to des 
fivovitis. 6 : ag 

The fixth is, fometimes. baths of minera 
waters may be of great ufe, when all other re- 
medies have failed, ae OF f 


FrvuorR Axueus,. 


SECT. 125. 


_ To treat copioufly of the fluor albus would — 
take as much time asthe milky effufions, but — 
I muft here likewife reftrain myfelf to generals. a 


Sect. 126; ee | 
4 


They are often the effects of bad digeftions 3 _ 
the bad confequences of which ‘not being re= _ 
paired by an active life, form a quantity of | 
flimy matter and. waterifh blood, which caufes 
habitually this running more or lefs_ plentiful 
or permanent.: the chief fymptoms of which 
are mentioned in fect. 65. A dry regimen, 
much exercife, along ufe of reftoratives, and 
fome purges, are the common remedies, It is _ 
principally in this clafs, which is the moft com= _ 
mon, what all hot waters are detrimental; and, _ 
oe . . as 
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as the author of Experimental Phyfic remarks, 
the bad affects of coffee with milk or cream 
are inftantly evident, a cure cannot here be ef- 
fe&ted without the patient abftains from what 
is milky. or oily, and from paftry, and the 
~ great ufe of greens and fruits, which in thele 
cafes are too relaxing and watery, 


wEeyv. | 223. 


When they arife from a general bad ftate of 
the mafs of humours, from a real cacochymia, 
they refift all remedies; at leaft if the caufe is 
not removed, the diforder would bring on an 
hectic fever, confumption, dropfy, and death. 
Moft happily this clafsis uncommon. A re- 
-eftablifhment of the foundation of health on- 
ly, can give hopes of a recovery, and that is 
often difficult. An exact diet, and a few purges 
affuage the diforder when incurable, and may 
be confidered as a drain to a tainted body. 


4 


aoe 7, 526, 


Sometimes copious floodings, frequent la- 
bours, and milky evacuations by the womb, 
leave a principle of weaknefs, which is the on- 
ly caufe of the whites. When mild reftora- 
tives continued long, chalybeate waters, and 
purges (tor they cannot be cured without them) 
with cold baths, are very ufeful. 


SECT. 120. 


A fourth caufe frequently productive of this 
diforder, is what may be called a catarrh of 
| ? L ahe 
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the uterus: this organ is habitually in the fame _ 


‘ftate as the membrane of the noftrils dnd the 
lungs at the beginning of a rheum. Heat and © 
heavinefs in the bowels, with fymptoms of a to- 


lerable {tate of health, ufually accompany this 
dpecies. Bleeding, warm baths, -diluents, affes 
milk, and a mild regimen, often effect a cure ; 
but hot and ftrong things are hurtful. 


SECT. 130. 


Tn all hicks cafes care fhould be taken to 


guard againft aftringents, which fupprefs the — 


‘difeafe without deftroying the caufes, and have 
pernicious effects. 


Mineral baths are ufeful in cafes almoft def- | 


“‘pere ate. 


This diforder may be placed among thofe 


which are hereditary; even fometimes it ap- 


pears very early: I have frequently feen it at _ 


the age of feven years, and once at three. 


It is true, I could generally trace the caufes — 
of thefe early maladies in the mether, or faults © 
of the regimen. ‘They are fometimes in young 
perfons preceded by diforders in the bowels, — 


which ceafe when they appear; others com- — 
plain of cholics when the whites are in fmall _ 


quantity. 


When they are fuppreffed or diminithed | 


without their caufe being removed, the confe-_ 


quences ‘are head. achs, coughs, and fometimes 
the jaundice. 

I fhall finifh this effay, (the omiffions and 
imperfections of which I am fenfible of) by 
repeating, that I am far from prefenting a pro- 


jet of reformation. It cannot be thofe to — 
whom jt is moft neceflary—men to whom their — 
| fituation, : 
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fituation, talents, reputation, long experience, 
and a well eftablifhed authority, give them the 
right of fpeaking ufeful truths without fear of 

offence, with'that energy which is teceflary to 
-perfuade. Ilike others, may behold with re- 
gret, perfons who, by their birth, employment:, 

and education, are called to fill the moft ¢fien=" 
tial ftations in fociety, to whom they are dear, 

and whofe health is as important as their influ- 
ence might be powerful, are precifely thofe 
who enjoy the worft, becaufe they continually 
labour to deftroy it, by following a mode of: 
life which is dire&tly oppofite to it, and which: 
is fo far from encreafing their pleafures, fhortly 
deprives them of the very power of enjoying: 
them, by throwing them into that ftate which: | 
excludes all.—Is it poffible that they can give 
_themfelves up to illufion in a point fo effential ? 

Are there any. to whom itis indifferent whe-~ 

ther they are well or iff? Can the ineftimable- 

benefit of health be fo perfectly unknown to. 

every individual in one rank of fociety, as to: 

be fcarely defired, or what is worfe, that lan- 

guor fhould be as attractive as the excrefence: 

on the throat is to the inhabitants of the Alps,- 

or blacknefs to the Negro? This thonghtlefs: 

excefs is fcarce credible ; for-fure none but:a- 
malicious fatyrift can fay that it is not fafbtonable 

ro be well. What fafhion is it but a fafhion: 

which renders it impofiible to be happy, and to 
difcharge our duty properly ? Never. ought it 

to be received by any order of mechanics, much 

lefs by thofe which are compoied of perfons> 

the. moft intelligent, who truly languifh by er- 

ror, not fyftem, and who will undoubtedly be 

happy in being difabufed. 1 dhail congratulate: 

L2 
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myfelf if the perufal of this effay fhould e- © 
vince to any the danger of their manner of _ 
living, and recal them to one lefs detrimental, 
or engage other phyficians better fituated for 


the purpofe, more able and eloquent than my- 


felf, to execute fo neceflary a work, of which 


this is indeed but the outlines.. 


FINI S., 
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oon 
TO THE 
HIGH, ILLUSTRIOUS, axp' MIGHT ¥ LORDS, 
THE 


~ORDS, CHIEF MAGISTRATES, TREA- 
SURERS, BANERETS and SENATORS, 
of the CITY and RrPUBLIE of BERNE. 


High, Ilufrious, and Mighty Lords,. 


O former bounties, your Excellen- 
cies have juit now added one ftill 
Nore confiderable, by creating in. my 
avour an office as honourable as unex- ? 

ected. Having no other method: of 
newing my gratitude, permit me, High, 
iluftrious, and’ Mighty Lords, to offer 
jou in this public manner, the imper- 
ect expreffion of it, and be pleafed to 
ccept with indulgence this firft eflay of 
ay academical labours in the profefforfhip 
iou have entrufted me with. May Pro-. 
idence profper this eftablifhment, and 
“our down its moft precious bleffings on 
n€ republic over which you prefide, as 
? well 


vy DEDLCATION. 


well as on the perfons of your Excel 
lencies, the: continuation of whofe ex- 
alted benevolence I venture earneftly to 
defire. | 


Tam,. with the greateft refped, . 
High, Illuftrious, and Mighty.Lords;, 
‘ Your Excellencies 


Mot humble and 


a 


Moft obedient fervant,, 


LAvsaNnre, 
April hy a766. ; 


TISSO” 


Avurnor’s PREFACG EI. 


T’ was never my intention to have given this 
diff-rtation in French, ~ | had even prevent 

‘ed Meff. Didot and Graffet from printing the 
tranflations of it offered to them: befides the — 
faults in the work itfelf, which I had propofed ” 
to corre ina new Latin edition, its oratoriah 
form feemed to require that it fhould remain: 
jn that tongue, the language of the men for 
whom it was drawn up. I have been obliged 
to alter my plan, and an abominable tranflation 
of it publifhed at Paris * has put me to the 
neceffity of having it reprinted under my own 
infpection, that I might avoid the fhame of 
having written fo bad a book as the one that. 
was publifhed with my name to it ; and which: 
is certainly not mine, although the tranflator 
has endeavoured to perfuade the public that it 
was, by the following falfe declaration in an 
advertifement at the beginning of this incom- 


-* Avis aux Gens de Lettres G aux Perfonnes fedentaires 
fur leur Santé, traduit du Latin de M. Tiffot Medicin, @ Paris, 
chez F. Th. Heriffjant fils. ‘The work is not only much curtailed, 
but is fo amazingly disfigured, that in fome places I hardly 
know it again; and the tranflator feems generally to have mif- 
taken the fenfe of the original, which in itfelf was faulty ¢- 
ough in point of order, neglect, inaccuracy and falfe print, 
“without being additionally deformed with blunders againft 
common fenfe and the firft elements of phyfic, fwarming in 
the tranflation: / T. 


plete 
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plete pamphlet, which I knew nothing of till T 
faw it mentioned in a catalogue: * M. Tiffor. 
". himfelf has been fo kind as to look over this | 
** tranflation ; he has approved of the notes: 
** which have been: added, and-we have made: 
" ufe of his remarks with thankfulnefs*.” 
Yat firft only intended to have corrected it” 
by the original, and jaft to have given a faith. 
fultranflation of it; but this I found impofii-. 
bles fo that being obliged to throw it into a: 
new form, I determined to infert all the cor- 
rections and additions defigned for the new 
Latin edition; it may therefore be looked upon: 
almoft as a new work; but which:will unfor- 
tunately appear to a difadvantage from: the: _ 
quicknefs it has been compofed with, in the 
midft of continual interruptions : this, together | 
with the fending away each manufcript theet to 
the prefs as foon as it was finifhed, has been. 
the occafion: of many inaccuracies and repeti=-_ 
tions in the language; for which I beg the _ 
reader’s. indulgence, who will certainly think _ 
that I ftand in need of it, On many other ace- 
counts, _ E| 
Although there are many writings extant _ 
upon the diforders incident to the learned, yet,. 
J may venture to fay, that the fubject is till al. 5 


* It were much to be withed that all tranflators would do 
what this one pretends to have done, and would confult the 
authors themfelves, as_mof{t of the tranflators of the Avis au 
Peuple have been kind enough to dos the’ public and the au- 
thor would both be benefited by it; but it is an affront which 
ealls for reproof, for any One to give it out that it has been 
done, when it never has. I have jutt fcen, with much con.- 
eern, that this tranflation is reprinted in Holland, by Mefirs. 
Rey, in the Exsraites des meilleurs Fournaux de Europe, — 
eombined with the Fournal des Scavans, January, r768. And 
Tbeg the favour of all gentlemen who are concerned in the. 
Journals, to make my difclaiming of this tranflation known to. 
Athe public, — Tt, <a 

; moft: 
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moft new; and I hope that experienced men 
will not find it quite the fame, after having 
read this treatife. That of Ramazzini upon 
the fame fubjeé&, and efpecially fome articles in 
one of the late M. Platner, are almoft the only 
works in which we find it confidered in fome | 
of its true points of light; but M. Ramazzini 
had only reprefented a few of them, and M, 
Platner, who would certainly have exhaufted 
the fubject if he had-made it his bufinefs, has 
only touched upon it as it were by the by ; and 
wet he feems to have been the author who had 
the beft conceptions of it. The large volume 
publifhed by the late M. Pujati, an eminent 
profeffor at Padua, who has given us other ex- 
cellent performances upon this interefting fub- 
je&t, is nothing more than a compilation of 
general dietetic rules, without any new obfer- 
‘vation, or any circumftance relative to the 
ftate of the learned *. 
I have endeavoured to point out all the par- 
‘ticulars, with regard to health, which diftin- 
‘guith the ftate of the Jearned from that of o- 
‘ther ranks in fociety, and have explained their 
effedts as clearly as poflible; I have concluded 
with direftions which appeared to me beft cal- 
culated to leflen the dangers of this kind of 
life, which can never ‘be fo wholefome as might 
be wifhed; and I fhall be well fatisfied if that 
refpectable part of mankind, which dedicates. 
itfelf tothe inftruétion of others, fhould here 
be able to.find fome advice. the obfervation of 
which may diminith the evils they are expofed 
to by their profeflions. They might perhaps 
themfelves contribute to make this work more 
perieét, if they would be kind enough to com- 


* Della Prefervatione della Salate de Letterati Venez. 1962. T. 


gaunicate 
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municate the important obfervations they may 
have beenable to make upon their.own fituation, 
There is nothing new in the part concerning 
diet ; almoft all the advices I have given, may 
be found in all the authors who have written 
on the methods of preferving health. But if 
we acquire eminence by publifhing new truths, 
fo on the other hand we make ourfelves ufeful 
by collecting thofe which are known, for the 
benefit of the perfons to whom they are necef- 
fary ; and furely one is as good as the other. 
Although. it. becomes more and more the 
cuftom to leave quotations out of French writ« 
ings, yet I have preferved them, becaufe they 
appear to me ufeful. Authors who exhauft _ 
their fubject, and leave nothing for their fuc- _ 
ceffors to fay upon it, may do without them; _ 
their works are complete buildings, which will _ 
never be touched again: but unfortunately this _ 
is not the cafe with me, any more than with | 
many others, and therefore I think it right to _ 
produce quotations, that if any one fhould — 
chufe to go on with the fame tafk, he may _ 
find out more readily from whence information | 
and affiftance may be had. I have not done — 
it in performances which are only the refult of — 
my own obfervations; but when we apply the _ 
remarks of ethers to our own ufe, there is cer- 
tainly no impropriety in giving them the credit, _ 
by a few letters at the bottom of each page, 
where they cannot be incoavenient to any body. 


LAUSANNE, 
April 8, 1768. 


N.B. The notes marked T. are the auther’s; thofe mark- 
ed K. are by the late Dr. Kirkpatrick; the others are by the 
‘Phyfician whe wrote the notes onthe Difeafes of People of 
Fafhion. - 
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GENTLEMEN, 


Hier had the honour of being ap- 


pointed to introduce a {fcience into this 

univerfity, which, until the prefent — 
time, had no eftablifhed profefior, I propefed, 
on this firft occafion, to have obferved the va- 
rious relations which medicine has to the other 
fciences, that have been taught here for many 
apes with great reputation and fuccefs; and 
afterwards to difplay both the advantages it de- 
rives from, and thofe it reciprocally communi- 
cates to them. 

It would have been moft agreeable to me to 
declare, in this public manner, the many impor- 
tant precepts in which medicine coincides with 
religion; and entirely to have filenced thofe 
fhamelefs impoftors, who have dared to calum- 

niate 
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niate the religious principles of phyficians. My_ 
fatisfaction would have been {till increafed, by _ 
difplaying the many lights reflected on religion 
by a fcience, which, from a thorough fcrutiny 
into the phyfical ftate of the moft perfect crea- 
ture, from the admirable mechanifm of a man 
in health, and perhaps the ftill more furprifing © 
recovery of one from ficknefs, eftablifhes the 
moft unanfwerable demonftrations of the ex- 
iftence, and of the infinite wifdom, of his 
Creator. Were it poffible to fuppoie every 
notion of a Deity effaced in the minds of 
men, phyficians would fpeedily revive in them 
the fublime ideas which their profeffion affords 
them of that Eternal Being, of whom none _ 
(if a phyfician may be permitted to affirm it) 
have conceived and reafoned more competently, — 
or with greater impreffion and dignity. a 
What a number of authorities might I quote _ 
in vindication of this fentiment! I muft not, — 
however, omit our father Hippocrates, who | 
firft argued againft the exiftence of chance, 
and maintained, that all events which were 
called fortuitous, were directed by the will of 
the Almighty *. Neither muft I omit Galen, 
| Pd 


* Tf the religious fentiments of Hippocrates have been falfely 
called is queftion by fome, they have been as powerfully vindicat- 
ed by others. John Stephano, a Venetian phyfician, publifhedat 
Venice in 1638, a very interefting work, entitled Hippocratis 
Cei Theologia, wherein he proves, that the tenets of this phy- 
fician, as well as thofeof Plato, Ariftotle, and Galen, agreed 
much with the Chriftian religion; and in 1688, M. Drelin- 
court give a Greek oration upon the fame fubject, which has __ 
been tranflated into French. At the beginning of this century, 
Mr. Grundling, profeflor at Halle, publithed, under the title 
of Leifure Hours, a colleétion of differtations in the German — 
language, one of which was mtitled Hippocrates Atheift; but — 
M. Goelicke in his oration, and afterwards in his Hiftory of | 
Phyfic; M. Triller, in a Latin courfe, intitled Hippocrates _ 
falfely accufed of Atheifm, lately reprinted in the canvigttt 

us 
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a writer next in fame to Hippocrates, who has 
proved in a very circumftantial manner, that 
the actions and ufes of the different parts which 
compofe the thumb, are a fuficient demon~ 
tration of the exiftence of a God;.and who 
calls his book De Utu Partium, &c. a monue 
ment erected to the glory of that Being *. Nor 
mutt Polychreftus be forgotten, whofe great 
piety recommended him to the glorious title of 
the ‘‘ peculiar friend of God +:” nor Boyle, 
who not only wrote many excellent things him- 
felf, but alfo by a pious foundation bequeathed 
a large fund, in order to engage the moft learn- 
ed men in England through all ages, in defence: 
of natural and revealed religion, again{t in- 
fidels and unbelievers. Should | not alfo men- 
tion his friend Sydenham, the modern Hippo- 
erates; the immortal Locke;. the great Boer- 
haave; and the celebrated Hoffman, a man 


his Opufcula, with confiderable additions; Mr. J. Le Clerc, 
in his Bibl. Anc. & Moderne, t. 15, p. 428; M.-J. A. 
Schmid, in a differtation priated at Helmftadt (the Religion of 
“Bippecrates ;) and laftly, M. Fabris, in fome remarks in the: 
13.h volume of his Bibliotheca Graca; have all ot them fo 
fully refuted thefe heinous accufations of Hippocrates, that the 
wprightnefs. of his religious fentiments can no- longer be called. 
in queftion. Wherever he {peaks of any thing relative to the’ 
Deity, he does it as a man filled with the moft profound re- 
fpceat for that awful’ Being. Is it poffible, indeed, that any: 
perfon fhould be more thoroughly convinced of his exiftence 
than phyficians are? Do they not behold him every where ? 
and do not the wonders of his works. fall every inftant under 
the notice of their fenfes? Perhaps it may even be faid, that 
divines meditate on God, and that phyficians behold him. T... 


* Galen feems quite as religious as Hippocrates; and al-- 
though two paflages are found in his works, one of which at- 
tempts to invalidate the proofs of Chriftianity, the other ridt- 
cules the attachment the firft Chriftians had to their dodtrine ;: 
it does not certainly follow frem hence that Galen was an a- 
theift, but only that he was not a Chriftian, + oF 
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truly pious, though not entirely free from fir 


perftitious opinions ? Neither muft I pafs over. 


in filence thofe of our own time; amongft 
whom Mr. Tralles, who has fo completely re- 
futed the fophifms of La Mettrie, certainly de: 


ferves our notice *; as well as Mr. De Haller, 


who, with an energy peculiar to himfelf, has 


given us a difcourfe upon the dangerous prin-_ 


ciples and fatal confequences of irreligion; and 


has contrafted them with the fundamental 
truths and happy effects. of Chriftianity +. It 


is true, indeed, that the more enlightened phy- 
dicians are, the lefs will they be liable to be in 
fected with fuperflition, or the extravagances 


of popular enthufiafm, or to be feduced by the > 


workings of a difordered imagination, which any 


teacher may lay down as the rule of truth, be-_ 


caufe it is his opinion. On the contrary, ued { 


laugh at thefe phantoms, and are not contente 


to embrace the fhadow of truth inftead of its” 
fubftance. Hence arifé the many accufations, 


the many bitter inveétives and calumnies, which 


have been always outrageoufly mifapplied to” 


thofe who have the leaft deferved them. 


I fhould have pointed out with no lefs fatife | 


Faction the ftrict connections, nice dependen- | 


cies, and perfect concatenations by which the 


{cience of morals and that relating to health 


are reciprocally united; and fhould have enter- 
ed upon this track with the greater confidence, 


as it has been already trodden by our two great-. 


eft mafters, Hippocrates and Galen, ‘The firft, 
in his fmall treatife on diet, endeavours chiefly 
to prove, that the fouls of all men are alike, 


and accounts for the difference obfervable in 


* Anima humana, &c. a5 


} Difcours fur P Irreligion, @ Neufchétel, 1735. ee: 
3 ) their 
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their underfiandings, from the excefs or moe 
deration of their appetites. ‘ 
The fecond has fuccefsfully demonftrated the: 
influence the various difeafes of ithe body have: 
upon the faculties of the foul. There are now 
more than fixteen centuries: elapfed, fince he 
defired. that philofophers, who were intrufted: 
with the education.of young perfons, would: 
confide fuch:as were irregular in their conduct 
tohis care. ‘* Let thofe, fays he, who doubt: 
& whether fome-can be reftrained, others {pur- 
*¢ red on; fome become incontinent, others fo- 
* ber, enterpriling or timorous, mild, modetft,. 
** or morofe,. according to the difference of 
** their food; let them apply: to: me to: fettle 
‘© what diet may be neceflary for them ; and: 
*¢ they will foon find themfelves better difpofed’ 
** to natural philofophy, and more capable of 
‘* improving the powers of a rational: foul,. 
$¢ when I have ftrengthened: their fagacity and! 
** memory by thefe means, and that they are: 
‘6 become more knowing, and: more ready to° 
“* apply.. For befides) what relates to their 
® food or drink, i will alfo teach them the in-- 
-€ fluence of the winds, the nature of the at- 
 mofphere which furrounds us, and point out’ 
** to them thofe places which are beft:adapted: 
** to their conftitutions, as well.as. thofe. which: 
** they muft avoid.” * +, 

How’ 


* Quod animi mores,. corporis’ temperamenta - fequantur, - 
‘cap. 3. Charterius, tom. v. p. 457. ‘ 
+ The effects of a truly judicious diet and regimén, even in’ 
a ftate of health, may poffibly extend its influence to the mind 3; 
and co-operate, with geod precepts and examples, to fome im-- 
provement of the fentiments and conduct.of youth, as the paf-- 
fions may be rendered lefs active and rebellious, by the:tempe-~ 
rature of the blood. It is highly probable neverthelefs, that - 
Galen promifed here to the very utmoft of what he and food, - 
fuppofing him to allow a fufficiency of it, could effet; nor is: 
M 3. ba 
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How largely foever I might have expatiated’ 
upon this fubject, it would fcarcely have been | 
poffible to take notice of all the connections. 
which law and phyfic have with each other. If 
the legiflator would compile a code of laws; 
cr the judge on the bench decide any queftions 
relative to civil, common, or ecclefiaftical law ; 
they will meet with many inftances, in which 
they will be obliged to call in the principles ef | 
our art to their affiftance ; and to apply to that 
extenfive branch of phyfic commonly called the 
medicina legalis, or medicine of the bar. 

It would be neceflary to take a furvey of al- 
moft all the parts of natural philofophy, fhould 
we attempt to enumerate the various relations 
which medicine bears to this fcience. The firft 
philofophers, who employed themfelves in the | 
contemplation of nature, applied themfelves al- 
fo to the cure of difeafes; and Pythagoras, 
Empedocles, Democritus, &c. were equally fkil- 
led in the great {ciences of medicine and phy- 
fics. Hippocrates firft diftinguithed thefe two. 
{ciences, not with intent to feparate them en- 
-tirely, but only to reduce, into a fmaller com- | 
pafs, an immenfe field of knowledge, fufficient 
to occupy a number of well qualified men, and _ 
too extentfive to be fufficiently cultivated by one; 


it neceflary to fuppofe our fenfible author, who refers to him, _ 
believed the utmoft-of all he profefles here. We were intend- 
ed by Providence for diverfe, though not for evil, characters Z 
and nature will generally recur, in {pite of diet, to her connate 
propenfities and paffions; the regulation, not the extin@tion of 
which, is the objeét of education and philofophy Mr. Prior’s 
dictetical argument in his Alma is very entertainin g at leaft, 
and not inappofite here, whatever credit he might ferioufly al- 
- dow it. A ; 
Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel, 

Upon the ftrength of water-gruel? 

But who can ftand his raging force, 

When firft he rides, then eats his horfe! K, 


jn 
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-in which, however, each co-operator is ftill to 
remember, that the fpot he works upon isa 
part of one and the fame whole. : 
That branch of natural philofophy employed 
in the ftudy of the body, confidered merely as 
a body, has been diftinguifhed by the name of 
phyfics, while others have received their titles 
- from the different kinds of bodies, which were 
the fubjects of their various enquires. [he hu- 
mam body is the object of medicine; and how 
ufelefs is medicine without a knowledge of 
phyfics ? Whofoever is unacquainted with the 
powers. and properties of bodies, and the laws 
of motion, will never be able to learn the art 
of healing: profeflors of phyfic never deal with 
ftudents fo ‘ill qualified. Now if medicine ~ 

Treaps many advantages. from phyfics, it muft 
-alfo be allowed that phyfics are no lefs ufeful 

to the former; natural philofophy having been 
much improved by phyficians. Gilbert, an 

Englith phyfician, was the firft who laid open 
the phenomena, of * eleétricity. The great 

Boyle, a doctor of Oxford, has enlarged the 
fcience of phyfics more than any other man of 
letters; Boerhaave, in his experiments on the 

elements, has fet this branch of knowledge in 

a new light; and to mention no more, the ce- 
Jebrated \iufchenbroeck, whom. all the writers 

in phyfic confider as their leader, has laid the 

foundation of his reputation in the pratical 
- treatifes he publi:ned. 

_ There is a connection between the ftudy of me- 
dicine and that of languages, hiftory and litera- 
ture, which, though not quite fo ftriking, is by 
no means imaginary. What phyfician would 


* We think, under correction, this fhould have been mag- 
uctifm; Gray haying firft written on electricity. 


not 
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not’ be afhamed of being unacquainted with hi. 
ftory, or the belles lettres? What phyfician: 
wouid relinquifh the fatisfaction of reading the 
fathers of the iciences in their own language ? 
or, who does nor regret his being unable to 


read that of the Arabian phyficians, of whom. | 


we have no faithful tranflations extant? - 


Thefe fciences alfo derive reciprocal affit- 


ances from that of medicine;, which alone can: 
clear up fore obfcurities in: hiftory.. Thofe. 
who wifh to {peak pure and elegant Latin, are 
continually. reading the works of Celfus, one: 
of the moft celebrated phyficians among the 
ancients. Pliny, although he never practifed: 


phyfic, yet was well acquainted with it, and’ 


directed his ftudies- chiefly to the advancement: 
ef medical knowledge; and it has been juftly. 


afirmed of him, that his readers did not only 
find great afiflance towards the knowledge of | 


the Latin tongue in his writings, as in-thofe of 
other authors, but that even the whole of this- 

language was contained: in them.. Areteus, — 
who is efteemed a great proficient in the art of 


healing, was alfo well veried in. the Greek. 


tongue. Galen has an. eloquence peculiar to: 
himielf, as Alexander de ‘Tralles has likewife ;; 


and the learned in the Arabic language fay, 


that itis no where to be found fo pure, as in: 


the writings of the phyficians, 
it would feem at the firft glance, from what: 
T have advanced, that there were little difficulty. 


in expatiating on fuch a copious fubje&t; but: 


ona farther attention-to it, I. have been in- 
duced to think otherwife ; and therefore leave- 


ing this elegant topic to men of fuperior talents, _ 


I have chofen one from the practice, of phyfic,. 
which may pleafe perhaps: on its own account, 
and which only requires to be reprefented ina. 

plain: 
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plain manner, The hufbandman talks of his 
oxen *, the failor of winds; but being invited 
as a phyfician to fpeak before a learned body, f 
flattered myfelf with the hopes of engaging 
their attention, by an interefting difcourfe on 
the health of men of Ictters. 

§ 2. It has long fince been obferved, that a 
clofe application to ftudy is prejudicial to 
health; and Celfus, after having informed men 
of learning of the dangers to which they are 
expofed, by their immoderate attachment to it, 
has laid down fome rules for guarding again! 
them. Plutarch, that excellent judge of whatever 
is good and laudable, went farther by not only 
recommending to all learned men to attend to 
the rules of phyfic, but even to ftudy medicine 
themfelves; for he thought it unreafonable that 
they’ fhould confume their lives in enquiries 
frequently of little confequence, while they ne- 
glected the ftudy of health itfelf. They cer- 
tainly do not know, fays he, that this valuable 
art was for along time a part of philofophy ; 

-and that it is effentially neceflary to thofe per- 
fons who macerate themfelves with much daily 
thinking, and with many fleeplefs nights. 

§ 3. The difeafes to which the learned are 
particularly expofed arife from two princ'pak 
caufes, the perpetual labours of ‘the mind, and 
the conftant inaétion of the body; an invefti- 
gation into the fatal effects of which caufes will 
exhibit an accurate defcription of their difeafes. 
~°§ 4. Metaphyfical fpeculation enquires into 
the caufes of the influence of the mind on the 
“body, and that of the body on the mind: me- 

dicine is engaged in lefs abftrufe, but perhaps 


# 


* De tauris dicit arator, navita de ventis : 
Quod. medicorum eft, promittunt medici. T. 
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in lefs uncertain refearches ; it does not attempt 
to difplay the firft caufes of this reciproca} 
power in the two diftinét parts of which man 
confifts, but confines itfelf to an attentive ob- 
fervation of the phcenomena that refult from 
it. Experience inftruéts the phyfician, that 
fuch a peculiar ftate of the body mutt neceffa- 
rily produce a certain correfpondent exertion 
of the foul; that fach emotions of the foul 
muft unavoidably be attended with a reciprocal 
alteration in the body; and that, while the 
foul is abforbed in thought, a part of the brain 
is kept in a ftate of tenfion, which becomes 
fatiguing to it. ‘Thus far only phyficians ex- 
tend their enquiries ; and this indeed is all that 
is requifite for them to know. | 
_ The conne@ion of the foul with the body is _ 
in fact fo ftrong, that it is even difficult to con- | 
ceive how one of them fhould a&, and the o- | 
ther not be fenfible, ina greater or a lefs de~ _ 
gree, of that action. The organs of fenfe be- | 
ing put in. motion, convey the fubject of 
thought to the mind, by adting on the fibres. — 
of the brain; and while the foul is employed 
in thinking, the parts of the brain are in a 
greater or lefs forcible motion, and ina lefs or 
greater degree of tenfion. ‘Thefe motions fa- 
tigue, the medullary or nervous portion of the 
brain; and this delicate fubftance, after a long 
courte of meditation, becomes as much exhautt- 
ed as a ftrong man is after exercife*. Who- 
ever 


* A ftriking inftance of this happened not many years ago. 
to a gentleman remarkable for his accuracy in calculation ; up- 
ona wager, he lay down ona bed and wrought, by mere 
ftrength of memory, a queftion in geometrical progreffion, 
while another perfon, im another apartment, performed the- 
fame operation with pen and ink: when both were done, he 
tepeuted his product, which was a line, conffting of fixteen: 

figuresy. 
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ever has thought intenfely, even once in his 
life, muft have experienced this in himfelf; 
and there is certainly no very {tudious man, 
who has not often felt, on coming out of his 
clofet, violent pains in his head, attended with 
a great degree of heat in this part; this heat 
will depend on the proportion of wearinefs 
and inflammatory tenfion, which the medullary 
fubftance has undergone: the eyes foon be- 
come fenfible of this fatigue; and if we confi- 
der a man whois deeply engaged in thought, 
we fhall fee that the mufcles of his face are all 
upon the ftretch, and fometimes appear even 
convulfed. Plato has taken notice of the 
danger of fixing the attention too ftrongly: 
s* When the a¢tion of the foul is too powerful, 
‘« fayshe, it attacks the body fo violently, that 
* it throws it into a confuming ftate: if the 
st foul exerts itfelf in a peculiar. manner, on 
* certain occafions, the body is made fenfible 
«< of it, and becomes heated and debilitated.” 
Ramazzini, a famous Italian phyfician, bas ob- 
ferved the fame. ‘* The union-of the foul 
«© with the body is fo intimate, that they reci- 
** procally fhare the good or evil which hap- 
«* pens to either of them; the mind cannot 
é* put forth its powers, when the body is trred 
‘¢ with tmmoderate exercife; and too clofe an 
‘* application to ftudy deftroys the body, by 
€* diffipating the animal fpirits, which are ne- 
*¢ ceflary to recruit it *.” 


figures, and infifted that the other gentleman was wrong, des 
’ firing him to read over his different products, which being 
complied with, he pointed out the ftep where his firft miftake 
lay, and which had gone through the whole :—he paid very 
feverely however for gaining his wager, as for a confiderable 
time he had a fwimming in his head, pains in his eyes, and fe= 
yere head-achs upon his attempting to apply to figures. 
* Opera omnia, p. 648. T. 


That 
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_ hat we may underftand the influence the 
workings of the mind have upon the health of | 
the body, we need only remember in the firft’ 
place, the fact I have already mentioned; and 
which every perfon who thinks, and takes no- 
tice of his thinking, muft be fenfible of, viz. 
that the brain is in a¢tion during the time of 
thinking. adly, That every part of the body 
which is in action becomes weary; and that if 
the labour continues for any length of time, 
the functions of the part are difturbed.  dly, 
That all the nerves proceed from the brain, 
and exactly from that part of it fuppofed to be 
the feat of thinking, and called the /enforium 
commune, <Athly, That the nerves are fome 
of the moft principal parts of the human 
frame ; that they affift in all its functions; and 
that whenever their powers are difturbed, the 
whole animal ceconomy muft fuffer. Thefe e- 
vident principles being once eftablifhed, every © 
one muft be fenfible that when the brain is ex- | 
haufted by the action of the foul, the nerves | 
muft of courfe be injured; in confequence of © 
which, health will be endangered, and the | 
conftitution will at length be deftroyed without 
any other apparent caufe. : 4 
§ 3. Books wrote on trifling fubje&ts can | 
bring on no other inconvenience than lofs of 
time, and wearinefs of fight; but thofe which | 
by the ftrength and concatenation of ideas feem — 
to raife the foul as it were above itfelf, and 
compel it to meditate, wear out the mind, and — 
exhauft the body; and the more we have been 
delighted with this meditation, and the longer — 
it has been kept up, fo much the more fatal 
will the confequences be. M. De Montefquieu 
obferves, “* that every thing becomes tirefome 
“¢ co us in procefs of time, and efpecially thofe 
«* shings 
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** things which give us the greateft pleafure : 
“ the fibres which have been exercifed by them 
ftand in need of reft; others therefore bet= 
ter difpofed to ferve us muft take their turn 
of duty, that labour, by this means, may be 
** divided amongit them *,” M. Mallebranche 
was feized with a violent palpitation as he was 
reading L’Homme de Defcartes; and there is 
now at Paris a profeflor of rhetoric, who finds 
himfelf indifpofed at the reading fome fine 
paflages in Homer f. © 

§ 6. The brain, which is the immediate feat 
of thefe emotions, the nerves which arife from 
it, and the ftomach, which is furnifhed with 
many nerves of an exquifite fenfation, are the 
parts firft attacked, and commonly moft injur= 
ed by the immoderate labour of the mind; but 
if it fhould continue for any length of time, 
almoft all the parts of the body become par- 
takers of the injury. ; 

§ 7- M. Van Swieten fpeaks of 2 man of 
letters whofe health had been impaired by lite- 
rary watchings {: whenever he liftened with 
attention to any ftory or trifling tale, he was 
feized with giddinefs; he was in violent agonies 
whenever he wanted to recollect any thing 
which had flipped his memory; he oftentimes 
even fainted away gradually, and experienced 
a difagreeable fenfation of laflitude. There 
was ftilla more troublefome circuniftance at- 
tending this complaint; for whatever efforts he 
might make, it was never in his power to fuf- 
pend this involuntary recollection; but he was 
Obliged to go on with it againft his will, till at 


sé 
S¢ 


s¢ 


* Petit Porte-feuille, p. 113. T. 
$+ Lorry, De Melancholia & morbis Melanchol. tom 1: T, 
¢ Thefe are what the ancients called Lucubrations: ig 
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length it made. him quite ill +. M. Viridit, my 
fellow citizen, was acquainted with a woman 
who was feized with a violent fit of the colick, 
évery time fhe applied herfelf to any thing t; 
and a modern author fpeaks of a man whofe 
arm {welled contiderably whenever he gave way 
to thought, or was fuddenly affected by any 
circumftance *, I was once confulted by an- 
Englifh gentleman, who, during his ftay at 
Rome,. applied fo clofely to the mathematics, 
that after a few months he loft the ufe of his 
eyes, although they fhewed no outward appear- 
ance of injury. He made others read to him, 
but foon after his fenfes were of no fervice to 
him; fo that he could not bear the moft trifling. 
converfation for the {pace of a few minutes. 
‘My friend M. Zimmerman gives an inftance 
of a literary complaint of too interefting a na 
ture to be omitted. A young gentleman of 
Switzerland, fays that learned phyfician, gave: 
himfelf up enurely to metaphyfics; he foon: 
perceived that his mind grew weary, which he’ 
endeavoured to conquer by clofer application :) 
this increafed his diforder ; notwithftanding| 
which he ftudied {ti more earneftly. This 
conteft lafted for fix months, and the difeafe: 
increafed to fuch a degree, that the body and! 
the fenfes became injured. ‘The health of his: 
body was reftored by medicines, but the mind: 
and fenfes degenerated in a manner almoft ime 
perceptible into a compleat ftupor. Although} 
he was not blind, he appeared not to fee; al-! 


| Commentar. in Boerhaav. aphor. t. dil. p. 4r3. wi 

+ Traité du bon Chile, t. ii. p. 647. This work feems to be 
Hitle known, although it appeared in 1735, not long before 
the death of the author; it contains a number of good obfer- 


-yations, and is therefore worthy of more notice. Bi ea 
* M. Bordeux Prix de? Acad. de Chits t. vi. p. 199. TT. 
though 
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though he was not deaf, he feemed not to hear; 
and although he was not dumb, he never ipoke 
afyllable. He flept however, eat and drank, 
without tafte, or without averfion; never afkk- 
ing for food, nor refufing it when offered. He 
was.deemed incurable, and therefore no medi- 
eines were given to him; and he continued ins 
this ftate during the fpace of a year. At the 
expiration of this term, a letter was read out 
aloud in his prefence; he ftarted, complained 
inwardly, and put his hand up tohis-ear. ‘This: 
being obferved, the perfon who was reading. 
raifed his voice ; he then began to cry out, and. 
difcovered fymptoms of exquifite pain: the ex- 
periment was repeated, and he recovered his: 
hearing by excefs of pain, The other fenfes: 
were reftored one after another in the fame 
kind of way; and atthe return of each fenle,. 
it was obferved that he recovered. gradually 
from his ftupidity ; but his pains were fo acute, 


and his ftrength fo far exhaufted, that he was’ 


for a long time in great danger of dying. At: 
length nature prevailed almoft without any af- 
fiftance-* of art; his health was entirely re- 


ftored; and he is at prefent one of our mof 


* This recovery, with fcarcely any medical affiftance, is an+ 
indifputable averment ; and here an importantly medical query 
arifes, viz. Whether this recovery, which we are informed, 
and find by the iffue, was a compleat and perfect one, would 
have been the confequence of much -medical, or rather pharma- 
ceutical affiftance, which may certainly fometimes more juitly 


be termed interruption? ‘The ingenious phyfician, from whom > 


r: 'Tiffot cites this extraordinary cafe, has manifefted great 
judgment in fubmitting the cure (after the caufe was evident, 


and the further continuance of-it removed) almoft entirely, if- 
not folely (though doubtlefs under‘a proper regimen) to the” 


conduét of nature, whofe own crifes, where her powers are 
not too much deprefled for a liberal exertion of them, are ve~ 


ay generclly more compleat and eleétive, than our..imitative - 


fub{tiuutions for.them by art. &. 


WL 2. learned. 
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learned philofophers +. / It is impoffible to ex 
plain thefe phenomena otherwife, than by ad- 
“mitting the nerves to be affeéted, and by the- 
influence the foul bas upon them. . | 
§ 8. Daily experience convinces us of the 
power of the foul upon the ftomach. Thofe 
moit addicted to reflection, perform their di- 
geftion, ceteris paribus, with greater difficulty ; 
on the contrary, thofe who think little, gener- 
ally digeft well. We frequently fee perfons of 
weak underitandings eat and drink very freely, 
without fuffering any inconvenience, although 
they lead fedentary lives, and have not remark- 
ably {trong conftitutions. On the contrary, 
how many fenfible men do we fee, whofe di- 
geftion is performed with much pain and diffi- 
culty, although they are of a good habit of 
body, and ufe fome exercife. The fame orga _ 
nifation of the human body which renders vo-_ 
miting one of the firft fymptoms of an injur- | 
ed brain, after a blow on the head, takes 
place in all irritations of that organ: the effe& | 
is always proportioned to the caufe: and if it | 
is am uncommon thing that the labour of the ; | 
mind fhould be carried to fuch a height, as ta _ 
produce inftantancoufly the fame effects upon | 
the nerves, as are occafioned by a violent blow, | 
yet there are ftill fome inftances of this kind. — 
A man of extraordinary genius, who has been | 
extremely ftudious, told me not long ago, that | 
after having applied very clofely for feverak | 
hours together, as he found his imagination 


‘+ This.obfervation is extradted from a chapter M. Zimmer- _ 
man has inferted in his.’I'reatife on Experience in Medicine, p 
upon the Effeéts of the Attention of the Mind; he took the | 
trouble to tranflate it for me after the firft edition of this: lite | | 
work; the chapter is full of ufeful obfervations, which I thalk 
hereafter have occafion.to make afe of, qe ; 


highly — 
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highly worked up, he perceived that his head’ 
‘became fuddenly weak, his ideas were all con-- 
fufed, he loft his comprehenfion, became fick, . 
and vomited feveral times. Mr. Pome fpeaks: 
ofa learned man who had fo far weakened his 
ftomach by ftudy, that he vomited after every 
meal *, ‘This unhappy confequence of intenfe- 
application has been ‘more conftantly obferved 
than anyother}. Ariftotle was obliged to wear 
upon the region of the ftomach a bladder filled’ 
with aromatic oil; and M. A. Antoninus had- 
fe far injured this vifcus, .by the continua: ftate 
of extenfion in which his mind:was kept, by 
the government of the empire of the world,. 
and the cultivation of literature, that, accord-~ 
ing to the report of his firft phyfician, Galen, . 
he was-fubject.to indigeftions he could not get~ 
rid of, without fafting for.four and twenty: 
hours, and taking a glafs of warm wine, in: 
which a‘ few grains of pepper were infufed. . 
The fame author has handed down to us the - 
ftory of-a woman, named. Arria,, whom he- 
was very fond of, and who,: by an afliduous- 
application to Plato’s Philofophy, had.fo weak- - 
ened her ftomach, that fhe could not take any« 
nourifhment, and was -fo debilitated, that fhe. 
could not fupport herfelf any other way .than : 
by laying on her back.{. M. Boerhaave, who - 
lived long in a city where learning is much cul -_ 
tivated, fays, that. ftudy: begins: by impairing -. 
the ftomach; and that if the complaint is not» 
relieved, it may. degenerate into a melan¢holy- 
A; famous Portuguefe phyfician ufed to fay,. 


* Traité des Vapeurs Hyfleriques, p. 2.48. : T. 

+ Diforders in the ftomach are often the. confeqnences of 
peffions of the mind, and of none more frequently than of - 
grief; yet there are inftances where the fame effects have been ; 
produced by too clofe an application to agreeable fubjets. 

- De Theriaca, ad Pifonem. cap. 2, Chart..t, 13.p. 932.7. . 
N..3 that: 
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that a vitiated ftomach attends learned people, | 
as furely as the fhadow follows the body *. I | 
have myfelf feen patients who have fuffered 
for this immoderate thirft cf learning, firft by 
a lols of appetite, an entire inability of the dix 
gefting powers, and a total debility which enfu- 
ed; afterwards they have been tormented with 
fpafms, convulfions, and at length with a total 
privation of all their fenfes, 

§ 9. The injury the mind has done the body . 
foon recoils upon itfelf; for it has been the will 
of the Supreme Being, that as long as thefe — 
two fubftances continued together, the labours 
of the mind fhould in a certain degree depend — 

upon the health of the body: this truth has 
been ever acknowledged. Pliny the younger — 
has emphatically declared, thgt “ the props of | 

‘* the body fupported the fou! +.” And long 
before him Democritus had faid, ** Health in- 
‘* creafes the powers of the mind; when the x 
** body is difeafed, the mind is not capable of | 
** reflection {.”” It is not therefore furprifing — 
that the mind fhould be weakened, after it has 
exhaufted the brain and debilitated the nerves, #| 
Plato indeed chofe an’ unwholefome place for _ 
his lecture-room, thinking that if he was in 
lefs vigorous health, his mind would be better | 
difpofed to refleGion; but his condu& on this _ 
occafion is not to be admitted as an objection 
to what has been advanced, being directly con- — 
trary to his general doétrine, and only relative _ 
to his own peculiar habit, which was rather >| 
bulky and inclined to fat; fo that he was dee 
firous of having a fever, in order to become | 

more lean, Neither fhould it be objected that a | 


* Amati Lufitani curat. Medicz. p. ¥53. €. 
+ Epift. lib. 2. epift. o. SERS? Hes 
} Epift, ad Hippocrat. Foes. t, 2. p- 1288. I. 
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fome men of great learning are very fickly; 
for if we examine attentively the ftate of their 
health, we fhall be convinced that the diforders 
they have been fubject to, have not arifen from 
any affection of the brain or nerves,’ whofe ori- 
ginal powers are fometimes fo ftrong, that they 
are but flightly difturbed by the vitiated ftate of 
the other organs, and remain capable of: fup- 
porting the functions of the foul. | , 

§ ro. The firft fymptoms which indicate a 
weaknefs of the nervous fyftem, are a kind of 


pufillanimity we were before ftrangers to; diffi- _ 
dence, fear, grief, dejection and difpiritednefs : . 
he who was the moft intrepid man now becomes 


the moft timorous; the flighteft undertaking 
frightens him, the moft trifling unforefeen inci- 
dent makes him tremble; the flighteft indifpo- 
fition appears to hima fatal difeafe; and the 
tdea of death fills him with intolerable horrors, 
Some tyrants have condemned certain philofo- 
phers, whom they hated, to death, but have never 
been able to make themear it ; how much more 
effectually would their cruelty have been exer- 
eifed, if by fuffering them ftill to live, they could 
have infpired them with thofe fears of death hy- 
pochondriacs are tormented with? We fee in- 
{tances every day of men of learning, who: per- 
eciving the firft figns of this diftemper, have been 
obliged to farfake their favourite ftudies ; whofe 
nerves being weakened, they become incapable 
of attention; their memory fails: their ideas 


are confufed; a fenfation of heat in the head, 


palpitations, a total dejection, and the appre- 
henfion of death makes the pen fall from their 
hands, Quiet, nourifhing food, and exercife, 
foon reftore them to their former health; but 
as {oon as they return to their books, they are 
again obliged to quit them. The day pales in 

thefe 
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thefe alternatives; at night they are fatigued* 
and caft down ; they go to bed, but their nights: 
are much difturbed; the irritability. of their 
nerves prevents them from fleeping, and often-. 
times even from the power of thinking, I. 
know a young man, who after having ftudied 
very hard, could never open a book without 
being feized with convulfions of the mufcles of- 
the face and head, which then feemed as if it: 
were bound tight with cords. It would be 
needlefs to. produce a greater: number of ex=- 
amples, to fhew the danger, of intenfe applica=- 
tion, and its fatal influences upon the.nervous. 
fyftem, fince they would-only-ferve to {well the 
volume, without affording any additional proof 
of the truth.of the affertion, which has been, 
already fufficiently eftablifhed. ‘* Study (fays. 
‘« M. Rouffeau) makes men tender, .weakens. 
‘¢ their conftitution; and when once the body. 
*« has loft its powers, thofe of the foul are not: 
‘« eafily preferved.. Application wears out the- 
‘‘ machine, exhaufts the fpirits, deftroys the 
*« ftrength, enervates the mind, makes us pu-- 
‘¢ fillanimous, unable either to bear fatigue, or 
** to keep our paflions under *;” 

§ 11, The.labours of the mind dé:net only. 
weaken and irritate the nervous fyftem, but- 
alfo produce diforders of the nerves, which are 
ftrongly charagterifed, and cannot be miftaken. 
Galen knew a grammarian who was feized with. | 
an epileptic fit whenever he was intent upon. 
teaching or thinking of any thing +. I have | 
myfelf feen, and M. Van Swieten: obferves the 
fame, very promifing children, who have been 
forced to ftudy fo conftantly by fevere mafters, — 


* Preface de Narciffe, euvres diverfes, t, 18 p. 172. os 
¢ De Loc Affect. L 5. c..6.' Chart. t. 7. p. agg. ' 7. 
| that, 
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that they have become epileptic during the reft 
of their lives. M, Hoffman fpeaks of a young 
man who was feized with a momentary fit, 
whenever his * mind or his memory were overe 
loaded ; as foon as he quitted his {tudies, the pal- 
pitations ceafed, and he recovered his health +. 
‘The famous Petrarch was afflicted in the fame 
manner. . 

§ 12. An infinite number of other difeafes 
are brought on by ftudy; befides thofe which 
immediately attack the nerves by difturbing the 
fyftem. A celebrated mathematician troubled 
with an hereditary gout, and who was always a 
very regular man, haftened the fit, by applying 
too clofely to the folution of a difficult pro- 
blem t. The uncommon accident which hap- 

+ pened to M, le Chevalier D’Epernay is well 
known: after an afliduous application for the 
fpace of four months, without any previous 
fymptom of difeafe, his beard, his eye lathes, 

his eye-brows, and in fhort all the hair of his 
head and body fell off |. This phenomenon 
was certainly brought about by the little bulbs, 
which are the roots of the hair, -being deprived 
of nourifhment; and this might arife from 
three caufes: ift, from the powers of the fto- 
_mach, the firft organ of digeftion and nourifh- 


* This rationally fuggefts, that the perfon affected thus 
might not be conftituted by nature for a man of letters, tho’ 
well fitted perhaps for fome other purfuit. We may be cer- 
tain, the proportion of people intended for ftudy and eontem- 

-plation, and of thofe intended for various employments, ever 
down to fervitude, is very wifely ordered by Providence, 
though we feldom form the calculation. As the condition of 
our exiftence in this life requires more labour than fpeculation. 
‘or amufement, it is doubtlefs very right that the unlearned 
fhould conftitute the majority in every ftate. 

+ Medicin. Ration, de Epileps. § ro. qT. 

$} Van Swieten, t. 4 p. 305. Dak, 

| French Gazette, Feb. 23, 1763. gs 

ment, 
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ment, being difordered : 2dly, from the ation 
of the nerves, which have fo great a fhare in 
nutrition, being diminifhed, and which being: 
employed by the foul, were inadequate to the 
functions of the body: 3dly, from that kind 
of flow fever men of letters are fubject to, and 
which deftroying the nutritious lymph, makes 
them become pale and thin, and often throws 
them intoa ftate of confumption and decay. 
This fever is often produced by the irritation 
the heart receives from the too earneft applica- 
tion of the mind, in confequence of which its: 
pulfations become more frequent. 

§ 13. In order to conceive the effects of deep: 
thinking, it may be confidered as a ligature aps 
plied to all the nerves, which putting a ftop to, 
their action, brings on the fame confequences: 


. upon the whole machine, asa ligature applied: 


~ 


more or lefs tight to the branch of a nerve, 
would induce on the parts to which that branch. 


was diftributed. RefleGion exhaufts: us. alfo in. 
the fame manner as immoderate- evacuations do, 


which wafte the body, deftroy its powers, ate | 


tenuate the humours, and produce a too great 
irritability of the nervous fyftem. Large bleed- 


ings, frequent purgings, falivations too copious, 


ie, 


too great a flow of urine, in fhort every immo-_ 


derate evacuation, by weakening the tone of 


the veflels, and fubtracting too much from the. 


quantity of fluids, prevents the nervous fluid 


er the animal fpirits, on which the action of: 
the nerves depends, from being properly pre-- 


pared inthe brain. Meditation alfo, by keep-_ 
ing the nerves too long in a ftate of action, _ 
wattes the {pirits too much, and hinders the. 


brain from preparing them; fo that in both. 


inftances, this important fluid, the pureft fub- 
ftance, and: moft highly prepared of any other 
im 
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in the human body, and which is moft neceflary 
for the performance of its functions, is either 
deficient, or undergoes fome alteration, which 
muft inevitably produce many diforders. There 
is, however, an eflential difference between a 
debility of the nerves, caufed by exceflive eva- 
cuations, or the fatigues of the body, which 
are attended with the fame confequences, and 
that proceeding from the attention of the minds 
which is, that the firft of thefe caufes does in- 
deed for a time fufpend the fecretion of this li- 
quor, but does not difturb the fecretory organs; 
whereas the fecond, to wit, the labours of the 
mind, affect the organ itfelf, as I fhall explain 
more fully hereafter. The firft takes from the 
manufacture fome materials it fhould work up- 
on, the other attacks the manufacture itfelf ; 
and thefe diforders of the brain, the effects of 
‘4mmoderate application, are now to be thé 
fubject of our enquiries. They depend on 
three laws of the animal ceconomy, which fhall 
be ranged under fo many heads, 

§ 14. The firft of thefe is that when the 
foul, from being employed a long time, has 
made too great an impreffion on the brain, it 
becomes unable to reftrain it; the action con- 
tinues involuntarily, and re-a€ting upon the 
foul, fills it with ideas truly delirious, becaufe 
they are no longer anfwerable to the impreflions 
of external objects, but only to the internal dif- 
pofition of the brain, every part of which is 
unfitted to receive any new images conveyed by 
the fenfes. Spincllo, a famous ‘fufcan painter, 
having painted the fall of the angels, gave fuch 
terrible features to Lucifer, that he was feized 
with terror in beholding them; and during the 
reft of his life thought himfelf haunted by that 
devil, who was continually reproaching him 


for 
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for having reprefented him in fo horrible a 
fhape. M. Pafcal, a man of an uncommonly. 


ftrong mind, did fo much injury to his brain 
by intenfe application and deep thought that he 
always imagined there was a gulph of fire near 
him; the conftant agitation of fome of his 
fibres conveyed this fenfation to him perpetual. 
ly; and his reafon, fubdued by his nerves, 
could never get the better of this idea. How 
many others are there who have been led be- 
yond the limits of truth by an over-heated i- 
magination? Gafpar Barloeus, an orator, poet, 


and phylician, was fenfible of thefe dangers, ~ 


and often ufed to warn his friend Hughens of 
them *; but he was notwithftanding regardlefs 
of himfelf, and weakened his brain fo much 
by exceflive ftudy, that he thought: his body 


was made of butter: in this perfuafion, he care- 


fully avoided coming near the fire; till at laft, 
wearied with continual apprehenfions, he threw | 
himfelf into a well. For thefe twenty years 


paft I have regretted the lofs of a friend, equal- 
ly eminent in genius as well as character; a 
man calculated for great undertakings, whofe 


{tudies were divided between literature and phy- 


fic, which he certainly would have improved ; 


he was employed day and night in reading, re- 


flecting, and making experiments ; he firft loft © 
his fleep, then was feized with fome tranfitory | 
fits of lunacy, and at length became quite mad, 
fo that even his-life was preferved with difficul+ 
ty. I have feen other men of learning who- 
have begun by being maniacs, and have at 


length become compleat idiots. 


* He wrote the following advice to him? “ Nec literas, nec | 


«© verfus refcribe, ne in novum difcrimen valetudinem dubiam — 


‘¢ adducas. Facile enim ex attentione incalefcent {fpiritus, ~ 


** hinc fanguis, hine habitus corporis.” Barloei Epift. lib. 1. 
ep. he as : ; 
' | I know 
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Iknowa man, ftill more eminent by his vir- 
twes than by his high birth, who having applied 
himfelf for twelve fucceflive hours to draw up 
a memorial of the utmoft confequence, fell in- 
to adelirium after he had finifhed it, which 
lafted ’till his fenfes were compofed with fleep. 

There are many obfervaticns of the fame 
kind extant; and I have been told bya man of , 
veracity, that Peter Jurieu, fo famous for his 
theological difputations, his controverfial writ- 
ings, and his commentary on the Apocalypfe, - 
had ‘fo far injured ‘his brain, that although his 
judgment was ftill preferved in many inftances, 
yet he ufed to affirm that his frequent colicks 
were caufed by the fighting of feven knights 
fhut up in his bowels. Ozhers have imagined 
themfelves to be lanthorns ; and {ome have been 
known to afflict themfelves upon the fuppofition 
of their having loft their thighs. 

The diforders produced by the efforts of the 
mind fall fooneft upon fuch as are inceflantly 
engaged in the contemplation of one object ; in 
this cafe there is only one part of the fenforium 
ated upon, and that is always on the ftretch : 
itis not relieved by the ation of the other 
parts, and therefore is fooner fatigued and in- 
jured. If one, er only a fmall number of 
muitcles, ts continually kept in motion, the bo- 
dy fuffers more than if the fame quantity of 
action was fucceflively divided among all the 
mufcles: itis te fame with the brain; when. 
its different parts act alternately, it is not fo 
foon weary; the part at reft recovers itfelf, 
while the others are exercifed: this change 
from ‘labour to reft, is the fureft method of 
preferving the organ. I have feen a woman 
who appeared very fenfible till fhe was five and 
tawventy; at which time of life fhe unfortunate- 


Jy. 


Se Te ee 
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dy attached herfelf to the Moravians, and was 


fo poffefled with the love of Jefus Chrift, 
whom fhe called her lamb, that fhe could not 
admit any other idea; and wukhout any other 


caufe became an idiot in the fpace of a tew 


months ; in which ftate fhe had no other re= 


colle€tion but that of her friend. I faw her. 


almoft every day during fix months, and could 


- get no other anfwer to my queftions than thefe 


.?? 


-words, ‘‘ my fweet lamb” thefe fhe repeated 


gvery half hour, with her eyes caft down. She 
Hved fix .months in this condition, and then 


died of a* maralmus. But without going any 


farther for inftances, we have lately feen a ftu- 
dent at this academy, a young man, who hav- 
ing taken it into his head that he could difco- 
yer the quadrature of the circle, died mad at 
the Hotel Dieu of Paris. | | 

§ 15. The fecond law the human body is_ 
fubjeé&t to, and en which many diforders of the 
brain proceeding from ftudy depend, is, that 
the humours are more abundantly derived to 
any part which is in action. Mr. Morgagni_ 


knew a learned man at Bologna, whofe nofe 


bled whenever he happened to indulge in me+- 
ditation before he rofe in the morning +. When > 
the brain aéts, it receives an additional quantity 
of blood, which increafing the tone and mo-, 
tion of the veffels, produces that fenfation of 


* Too many inftances of fuch dreadful infatuation, and ¢- | 
ven-of more immediate fuicide, from a fuppofed religious cauie, | 
might be referred to among the congregations of fome modern | 
fé€taries here: and thefe events are the more melancholy, by 
augmenting the number of fuicides in a nation, fippofed to he | 
generally more addicted to this crime, than any other people 
in Europe. But above all, the writings of fome eminent free+ 
thinkers have'not a little encreafed what may be called she 
Eingli~h Malady. cue 


“h “De fedibus & caufis morhoram, cap. 3. § 13. Fes 
‘pain | 
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pain'and heat before mentioned, befides other 
fatal diftempers, according to the various dif- 
pofitions of the brain, the blood, and the con- 
currence of other foreign circumftances. ‘Thefe 
diftempers are, tumours, aneurifms, inflamma~ 
tions, fchirrofities, ulcers, drophes, head-achs, 
deliriums, drowfinels, convulfions, lethargy, a- 
poplexics, and the want of fleep, fo frequent- 
ly troublefome to men of letters, which if it 
fafts, is generally prodv@ive of various dilor- 
‘ders both of the body and the mind. M. Boer~ 
dhaave experienced this complaint for fix weeks: 
together, after a long feries of intenfe think- 
ing; and during that time was in fuch a ftate: 
of total indifference, that nothing could intercit _ 
hhim *. Every perfon muft have experienced that 
wneafy kind of fleep which comes on after fa 
tigue, and is attended with a troublefome fenfa- 
tion of tightmefs and weight inthe head. A flight. 
irritation of the brain is fufficient to caufe an- 
anfomnium ; a ftronger irritation produces con- 
wvulfions and comatole diforders ; the moft vio~ 
lent degree of it brings on an apoplexy; a kind. 
of death too common amongft men of learning, 
‘They are punished in the part which has offend- 
ed: the double injury produced by application, 
of weakening the brain, and determining a: 
greater quantity of fluid to it, brings on at: 
length the moft alarming difeafes, which gene- 
rally manifeft themfelves when other circum- 
ftances concur in tranfmitiing a great deal of: 
"blood to the head;. Famous preachers and il- 
loftrious profeffors have often Been known to: 
expire even in their defks, which circumftance 
happened at Leipfic to the celebrated Curtius. 
Livy has handed down to us.the ftory of king, 
. ; 
** Prelection. ad Inftitut. t. 7.4p. 145. a 
OQ 2. : Artalus;, 
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Attalus, who, as he was advifing the Bocotians 
to make an alliance with Rome, died in the 
midft of his difcourfe; and.at Bafil, in an aca- 
demig ceremony held there, one of the candi- 
dates, who had previoufly fatigued himfelf by 
along courfe of ftudy, exerted himfelf fiill fo 
violently during the ceremony in repeating his 
difcourfe, that he was feized with an apoplexy, 


and died inflantaneoufly +. I myfelf faw a 


worthy clergyman, who after having preached 
on a Whitfunday a long time, and with: great 


energy, was feized with a tremor while he was 


giving the facrament, ftammered, grew deliri- 
ous, and then apoplectie ; after which he grew 
childifh, and lived for fix months in that ftate. 


M. Morgagni {peaks of a monk who died apo- 


plectic in the midft of his fermon. Inftances 


of this nature are frequent ¢: but the force of 
declamation is not always neceffary to bring on 


apoplexies in ftudious men ; they happen fome- 


times, when produced by no other caufe than. 


the difpofition the parts have been wrought in- 
to by the kind of life thefe men lead, . 
M Zimmerman fupplies me here again with 


another very intercfting obfervation. A Swifs. 
clergyman having railed himfelf a great reps 


tation by his difcourfes, was defirous of keeping 


it up: he therefore read much, compofed with 


a great deal of care, and exercifed his memory 
much to learn his fermons. By this continual 
attention of the mind he loft his aétivity by de- 


. 4 , 
grees, his ftrength wafted away, and the more 


he endeavoured to refrefh his memory, the 
more it failed him, At length he could not 


poflibly retain his new ideas, although he fill” 


preferved the remembrance of the old ones; 


+ Felic, Plater, Obf p. 28. — ‘7 


and 
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and at laft he was feized with an apoplxy, which 
made him paralytic on one fide: he was carried 
to the baths of Baden in Switzerland, where he 
died, aged forty 'two years. | | 
A profeffor: of Berne, well filled in the o- 
riental languages, a man ftill in the prime of 
life, and a very hard ftudent, becanie fimple- 
and childifh: the caufe of this accident was- 
water colleétéd in different parts of the brain *. 
Ta the Confultations of Wepfer we find the 
hiftory of a young man of family, twenty-two 
years of age, who having applied himfelf in- 4 
ceffantly to his ftudies. both day-and night, fell | 
into a delirium, which foon dégenerated into a 
phrenzy, in which fit’ he wounded feveral per- 
fonsy and killed his keeper +. Even the cata~- 
lepfy, that uncommon difeafe, fometimes’ is: 
brought on by too fevere application; and Fer= 
nelius gives a very remarkable inftance of it,- 
‘* A-man (fays he) who pafled whole nights in! 
€¢ writing and ftudying, was fuddenly attacked | 
«¢ with this diftemper; all his limbs ftiffened in 
ét the attitudé he was in when the difeafe firft - 
* feized him ; he remained upon his feat, held-- 
ing his pen, and fixing his eyes on his paper, . 
*s fo that he was thought to be ftill ar his ftu- 
«© dies, till being called to, and then fhaken,- 
¢* he was found to be without motion or fenfas 
* tion +” Walking in one’s fleep is another 
effect of the fame caufe.. A ftudent in phyfic- 
at Leipfic, after having ftudied with prodigious’ 
earnefinefs fortwo months, entirely difordered : 


* Haller Element: Phyfiol. t. 4..p. 317.° A’ very circiim 
ftential and interefting hiftory of this difeafe 1s to be found in * 
the fame work of M. Zimmerman; but’ it ig too long to be © 
inferted here. f om = 


+ ‘Obfervat. de Affe&t. Capit. Obf. 85. p. 327. T. 


‘ Pathol, lib. 5. cap. 2. Oper, Oman. p.. 406, ‘T. 
O 3. hiss 
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his reft, fo that as foon as he fell afleep, cither 
inthe night or day, he refe and fat himfelf 
down to ftudy juft as if he had been awake : 
he would look over his papers, take Caftelli’s 
Lexicon, fearch for fome words in it, feemed 
difpleafed when he thought he could not find. 
them, fmiled when he imagined he did ; then 
wrote in very legible characters, after which he 
went to bed again, and his fleep continued *. 
Among the diforders which this great flow. 
of humours caufes in the brain, let us not for- 
get that it contributes much to form that une 
happy difpofition which produces the hypochon- 
driac affection; the fibres of the brain become 
weaker by being dilated, and are foftened fo as 
to be unable to fupport the different impref- 
fions; by thefe charatteriftics the nervous hy-. 
pochondriac difeafe is pointed out. | 
§ 16. ‘Phe third law of nature productive of 
Other diforders arifing from the labours of the 
learned, is, the induration of the animal fibre 
by exercife. oe 
The whole body becomes hard in procefs of 
time, and old age itfelf is a general induration, 
In labouring men, thofe parts moft ufed in their 
refpective employments grow callous; in men 
of letters, the brain itfelf is attacked in this 
manner, they become incapable of connecting - 
ideas, and grow old much before their time. 
In children the brain is too foft, in old perfons 
too hard, and in the two extremes it is equally 
unfit to communicate the ofcillations excited by | 
thinking. Galen has rightly obferved, that our” 
memory fails firft +, and forebodes the weak- 
ening of our reafon. : . 


* Bohn ap. Hallerthes. medic, pract, t. 7. p. 439. T. 
# De loc. affect. Le 3. cap. 5. <a hie 
§ 37. The 


4 
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_ § 17. The nerves are not the only parts af- 
fected by deep thinking; for, as Gunzius has 
obferved *, the wearinef$ of the eyes is alone 
fufficient to produce nervous difeafes. There 
is no one but muft have experienced, as I have 
often done, how much the head is weakened 
by long attention of the fight. If after a fever 
or other indifpofition, it thould happen to me, 
before my ftrength is well recruited, to fix my 
eyes for a long time on any object, Iam imme- 
diately feized with giddinefs, ficknefs at fto- 
mach, and my whole body fuffers a painful fens 
fation of being fatigued and exhaufted. 

§ 18. I mean not to difcourage people from. 
ftudy; I mean rather to be ufeful to ftudents, 
in’ laying before them the dangers they are ex- 
pofed to from immoderate application. Some,. 
however, may imagine fo, and may therefore 
undertake to-defend it, by quoting examples of 
many learned men, who have arrived to an exe 
treme old age, found both in body and mind, 
i am not unacquainted with thefe inftances, 
fome of them, befides thofe I have read of, 
having fallen within the {phere of my own 
knowledge: but this privilege is not given to 
all; few men are fo happily conftiruted as to 
fupport fuch laborious occupations without faf- 
fering for it; and indeed who can go fo far as 
to fay, that thefe would not have lived longer, 
if they had given themfelves up to fome other 
kind of bufinefs? It muft be allowed indeed, 
that moft of the greateft men human nature 
has produced, have lived to a very great age; 
fuch as Homer, Democritus, Parmenides, Hip- 
pocrates, Plato, Plutarch, the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, Aldrovandus, Galileo, Harvey, Wallis, 


~ * Ad libellum Hippocrat, de humorib, p arr. fi: 
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Boyle, Locke, Leibnitz, Newton * > Boerhaave $” 
but can we infer from hence, that the labours 
of the mind carried to excefs are not prejudi- 
cial? Such a conclufion is evidently falfe ; al- 
though we may conjecture, that there are men 
| formed as it were on purpofe for thefe fublime. 
| indulgencies, and'that the happy difpofition of 
the fibres conitituting great men, is perhaps the 
fame which leads us on to old age. ‘* Mens 
© fana in corpore fano”*~ _ | 
Befides; the immortal name thefe great men 
have acquired, feems rather owing to the force 
of their genius, than the afliduiry of their la- 
bours. The leifure hours and avocations which. 
muft neceflarily have attended men of fuch 
confequence, as well as the duties their fituation 
obliged them to fulfil, were fo many diverfions, 
which repaired the injury they might have re- — 
ceived from ftudy. a 
Thefe obfervations muff: certainly recall to» 
your minds that refpe€table man, who lived: 
during the fpace of fifty years the honour and’ 
the delight of this academy and this city ¢. His 
whole life had been employed in cultivating the 
feveral branches: of literature; he had made. 
himfelf a perfet mafter of thofe relacing to. 
his own profeffion, which was a very extenfive- 
department ; and was alfv filled in every one~ 
of the other fciences. A knowledge fo com- — 
prehentive implied his having taken great pains, — 
neverthelefs his: health was not in the léaft im=-_ 
peired; yet he lived to the age of fouricore. 
and fix years, without lofing.she power‘ef his, 
genius or the quickneis of his: underftanding, - 
Can this example be produced as an objection — 
to what has been faid ? Certainly. not;‘on the - 
* Newton outlived himfelf, if we may be allowed: the ex- - 
preffion, becoming perfeétly filly and childifh before his death. - 
+ M. Polier Prof, in Catachefis, and oriental languages. p ili 
| contrary, 
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contrary, a more particular account of his me- 
thod of pafling his time, will induce you; 
gentlemen, to think he was a fit model to be: 
propofed to the imitation of all the learned. 
His great learning never made him forget that’ 
he was aman: he acquired the knowledge of 
a great variety of the moft abftruie f{ciences: 
without neglecting the focial duties, and fulfill- 
ed the offices of citizen, father, profeflor, 
friend, and member of fociety, as a man of 
the world whofe time was not otherwife takerr 
up. When his mind was wearied’ with appli- 
cation, he recruited it by moderate exercife im 
his garden: his behaviour in all circumftances 
was chearful and pleafant, a qualification not 
to be kept up but by mixing focially and bene- 
volently with mankind. If we compare this 
with Mr, Fontenelle’s manner of living, whofe | 
riame ftands one of the foremoft ameng the 
lift of fuch men of genius as have arrived toa 
very old age, we fhall be convinced, that he 
could not have lived fo long without any infir- 
mity, if he had not blended the comforts of 
focial life with his literary occupations. Thefe 
lives were in nothing fimilar to thofe of the E- 
ruditi, a race of men fcarce known among the 
ancients, who firft fhewed themfelves. at the 
time that literature was. in its decline, and ap- 
peared again at its reftoration. ‘Thefe men, 
_fixed to their work as the needle to. the pole, 
‘might be compared to fome of the Indian Fa- 
keirs; for like them they Seclude themfelves 
from mankind; and mortify themfelves often- 
times, without adducing the fhghteft advan- 
tage to fociety from their voluntary fuffer- 
ings. The difference is only in the means they 
torment themfelves with: the Fakeirs expole 
themfelves to the fcerching heat of the fon, 
an 


* 
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and the moft extreme feverities of cold; they: 
tear themfelves with nails, chains, and whips 3. 
while the others deftroy themfelves with books, 
manutcripts, medals, antique infcriptions, and 
mexplicable charaéters ; and efpecially in giv- 
ing way to that total inaction of the body,, 
which is the fecondary, and: unfortunately the 
too frequent canfe of the difeafes incident tor 
men of letters, the dangers of which will be 
mude evident from confidering the ftructure of 
the human body. | 

§ ig. The human body i is compofed of veffels: 
which contam fluids conftantly circulating. 
When the veffels have neither too much nor 
too little power; when the fluids are of a pros 
per confiftence, and their motiohs neither toe 
rapid nor too flow; then the body is in perfect 
heaith. But it is neceflary to take notice, that 
the motion of the blood is what concerns us 
moft at prefent. Whenever that’alters, the oe 
ther fuids and the folids are alfo changed: if it 
is too violent, the folids grow hard, and the 
fluids acbaiie thick; if too weak, rhe fibres 
are relaxed, and the blood is attenuated. Fhe 
whole body is formed and. preferved by the 
chyle, which ts lighter than: any other folid or 
fluid part; motion affimilates. unites, and in 
fpiflates its globules-; and if 7 any. means that | 
motion fhould be retarded, the diferent parts. 
of the body cannot acquire a degree of folidity | 
and firmnefs fufficient for their feveral a 
tions. | 
ibe heart is the firft principle of motions. 
it gives the impulfe to the whole ma‘s of fluids;. 
but is not of itfelf fufficient to keep it up; it 
has therefore been fupplied by the Author of 
nature with a number of helps: whenever thefe | 
fail, the circulation is flackened, and many. dif=- 

orders: 


, 
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-erders enfue. One of the moft effectual powers 
defigned to affitt in propelling the blood and 
increaling the action of the vefels, is mufcular 
action. {he common prattice of giving a pa- 
tent after bleeding fomething to be moved a- 
bout i in his hand, in order to accelerate the 
motion of the blood, is a fufficient proof of 
this; and one {till more evident may be de- 
‘duced from obferving the effect af motion on 
the pulfe. The chief advantages of exercife 
are, that it ftrengthens the fibres, preferves the 
fluids in their proper fiate, procures an appe-+ 
tite, facilitates the fecretions, and efpecially per 
fpiratio n, raifes our fpirits, and produces an a- 
grecable fenfation in the whole nervous fyftem,. 
§ 20. On the contrary, the effects of a too 
fedentary life are fuch as deftroy the ftrenzth 
of the mufcles, and render them, for want of 
ufe, unable to bear action: the circulation, 
therefore, deprived of this ‘confiderable affift- 
ance, and carried on by the powers of the 
heart and veilels only, foon grows languid in 
the fmaller veffels, and at length in the whole 
courfe of the body. Vial “heat diminifhes ; 
the humours ftagnate, and become vitiated ; 
fome are attenuated, others thickened, all un- 
dergo fome alteration ; and the fecretions and _ 
Batural evacuations not being well performed, 
the body remains loaded with excrementitious 
humours, the regular expulfion of which is 
the fureft prefervative of good health: the a- 
crimony of thefe humours gradually preys up- 
on the conftitution, ftrength is diffipated, and 
the blood becomes watery; hence arifes the 
dropfy, fo common to men of letters, which 
fometimes attacks the brain, as we have before 
obferved, and of which I have lately met with 
a frefh inftance in a worthy magiftrate, who 
had 


f 
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had ruined a ftrong conftirution, not by ftudy, 
but by labours of the mind of a more difagree- 
able nature, and by a fedentary life. 

This effufion of water in the brain has been 

‘noticed by others. M. Van Swieten defcribes 
its effects with energy and accuracy. ‘* Men 
** of letters (fays he) who lead a fedentary life, 
** and ficken over their books, are on this ac- 
** count often expofed to an apoplexy, which 
“* creeps upon them flowly and as it were by 
*‘ degrees. At firft they become languid; 
*© they delight in eafe and indolence; their un- 
** derftanding grows dull; their memory de- 
** cays and fails them; they then grow heavy, 
‘‘ fleepy, and ftupid, and often remain long in. 
‘« this wretched fituation before they die, It 
‘© has given me much concern to fee learned 
“men of the firft clafs, who had been very 
‘* ferviceable to literature, live more than 3 
‘© twelvemonth after the lofs of their faculties, — 
‘* forget every thing, and at laft die of an a- 
we pOpleny ~. 

§ 2:. The want of exercife produces its ef= 
fects firft upon thofe veffels which are naturally 
weak, and therefore require the more affiftance 
to keep up the motion of the fluids in a proper 
degree of velocity; fuch are efpecially the vif- 
cera of the abdomen, defigned for the impors | 
tant functions of digeftion. The ftomach grows 
feeble, the juices infervient to digeftion fecreted _ 
in it are altered, digeftion is languid, trouble- | 
fome, and imperfect, becaufe the digeitive — 

~ powers being leflened, the food cannot under- 
go the neceflary changes; on the contrary, they 
become putrid, as they would in any other 
place where they were expofed to the fame de- | 


eT. sy. lp. 263. oe 
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gree of heat and moifture. The vegetables de- 
pofit their * acid, which irritating the nerves, 
produces pains, cramps, a fournefs, which 
‘brings on a perpetual fenfation of heat at the 
pit of the ftomach and in the throat, called the 
heart-burn, and the teeth are fet on edge, &c. 
‘The fat grows rancid, the eggs and meats be- 
come putrid, from whence arife naufez, parch- 
ing thirft, a flow fever, perpetual diarrhceas, 
‘a general debilitation, and a fenfation of unea- 
finefs not to be exprefled. The faponaceous 
juice conftantly exhaling from the fmall veffels 
of the ftomach, not only lofes its power of 
diffolving the aliment, but being itfelf infpiffat- 
ed, gluifh, and hard, is collected into lumps, 
which deftroy the appetite, and occafion a con- 
tinual fenfation of cold and weight in the part. 
§ 22. The inteftines, whofe organization is 
the fame as that of the ftomach, are liable to 
the fame accidents; and refpiration, which 
when ftrong, during the act of infpiring, preffes 
on the contents of the lower belly, and there- 
by affifts the circulation in them ; the ation of 
re{piration, I fay, being greatly flackened from 
the want of mufcular exertion, by which it is 
powerfully excited; thefe organs become weak, 
coftivenefs enfues ; collections of flimy matter, 
common among learned men, are formed as in 


* [.muft not omit ebferving, that Dr. Tiffot is not difcou- 
raging his ftudious readers here ftom the ufe of vegetables, but 
only declaring the bad effects of too intenfe and unremitted 
ftudy, without fufficient corporal exercife, be their diet what 
it will: and yet in fact a confiderable proportion of vegetable 
food (when there is no {trong antipathy to, nor confequent 

“ diferder from vegetables) feems highly proper for thofe, whofe 
inactivity and debility render their tomachs lefs adequate to a 
proper comminution of more fibrous and tougher animal food. 
It will be avery falutary caution to obferve in fuch circum- 
ftances, that their vegetables fhould be boiled rather very well, 
than very fafhionably, K, 

the 
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‘the ftomach, from whence many difeafes are 
derived, This happened to Juftus Lipfius, pro- 
feilor of hiftory, who tho’ advifed by his friend 
and collegue the celebrated Heurnius, yet he 
duffered for a long time, and was not cured till 
he had voided a mafs of the form and colour 
of the inteftines. It wasakind of gluifh vif- 
cous fubitance, formed by his fedentary. life, 
which had gradually filled up the inteftinal 
tube; and becoming putrid, had difordered the 
‘whole animal ceconomy; but the -caufe being 
deftroyed, the patient was foon reftored to 
health *, ‘The excrements thus heaped up, 
prefs upon the neighbouring parts by their bulk, 
drritaté the inteftines by their acrimony +, and 
anfect the whele mafs of fluids by their putre- 
faction: from hence thofe excruciating colicks, 
tthe torments of learned men, which are the 
more difficult of cure, as they are inceflantly 
renewed by errors in diet {: from hence thofe 
flatulencies, the conftant attendants of feden- 
tary perfons, which bringing en a variety of 
fymptoms, may fometimes be miftaken for o- 
ther diforders. 

-§ 23. Lhe fomach and inteftines are not the 


* Adam vite medicornm,-p 372. ‘Fernelius takes notice | 
of a difeate exactly fimilar ‘to this, which attacked a foreign | 
ambaflador at Paris, who was cured, as Juftus Lipfius was, by | 
evacuating a_prodigious quantity of hardened flimy matter. Ty, | 

+ From good authority, the following faét came to hand ¢ | 
A young perfon ofa ftudious difpefition, and who, during| 
ttudy, fat much-inclined, and on alow feat, died after three} 
years complaining of colicks, &c. upon opening the body, there} 
‘was found a confiderable collection of .kardened fxces in the} 
caput coli, the whole of the adjoining inteftines in a morbid | 
Atate, and feveral calculi in the gall-bladder. 5 

¢ In the Journal de Medicine. t. 1. p. 352, we find a very} 
‘interefting account of a fevere celick, caufed by application | 
and continually fitting up at night, and which returned very | 
Srequently. x. | 

only 
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only fuffering vifcera of the abdomen; the reft 
being inthe fame ftate of inaction, are liable 
to fimilar complaints. The pancreatic juice 
thickens and becomes ufelefs; the functions of 
the fpleen are difturbed ; and the organs, whicly 
fecrete and prepare the bile, are entirely dilor- 
dered ; the bile ftagnating obftructs the liver, 
becomes infpiflated and hard, is no longer con- 
veyed into the duodenum to affif& in fecondary 
digeftion, the chyle ftagnates in the {maller in- 
teftines, is vitiated, and thefe parts become the: 
feat of the mott alarming diforders.. The por- 
tion of bile inclofed in the gall-bladder, in or- 
der to go through another pr ocels, which makes: 
it of greater efficacy, thickens in the part, and: 
forms calculi, commonly called gall-flones ; from» 
hence proceed the moft excruciating colicks * 
hich admit of no-cure till the ftones can pafs: 
mto the bowels, and: be carried off. by ftool.. 
Nhen they are either too large to pafs through. 
the ductus choledochus, or that the neceflary: 
propelling powers, or the circumftances requi- 
fite to facilitate their iffue are deficient; or 
when they are fituated in parts from whence: 
they cannot find a paflage, as it happened to» 
St. Ignatius Loyola, who had them in the vena: 
‘portarum f, the afflidted perfons muft futfer 
throughout the courfe of their lives, and ar 
laft expire in torments. If, inftead of growing. 
hard, the bile fhould putrify, it acquires an ex- 
ceflwwe degree of acrimony, which irritates,. 
‘gnaws, inflames, and ulcerates all thefe organs, 
and is productive of the moft terrible difeafes, . 

*- Vide Tiffot on the Difeafes of People of Fathion, § 116. 

Inftances of thefe calculi are fo frequent, that every praétical ’ 
anatomift can give many-remarkable cafes from their own ex- 
perience. 

+ His body was..cpened by Columbus the famous reftorer: 
of.anatomy, Ver Swieten, vol. 3. p. 87. T. 
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inafmuch as they are accompanied with the 
moft violent agonies; fo that | have feen men 
of letters, poflefled of the ftrongeft refolution, 
reduced by them to a ftate of defperation they 
were afhamed of, in moments which afforde 
them fome little refpite. ; 
§ 24. The hypochondriac difeafe may alfo 
be reckoned among the evils learned men are 
expofed to from that kind of inadtive life, which 
difturbing the circulation in the abdominal vif- 
_cera, produces obftru@ions in them. This 
complaint is of two kinds; one entirely ner- 
vous, which we have before obferved to be the 
effect of attention; another, wherein the con- 
tents of the lower belly are all ftuffed up, and 


the powers of digeftion difordered. The con- 


ftant caufe of this is a life of inadtivity; and we 


may eafily account for the frequency of thefe — 
difeafes among men of letters, from fuppofing 
a concurrence of thefe two caufes, which will — 
alfo render them lefs fufceptible of a radical 
cure *, Inftances of thefe cafes are fo common, — 


that it may be necdlefs to adduce any: if, how- 
ever, one fhould be expected, I fhall produce 
that of Swammerdam, that accurate obferver 


of nature, who was fo tormented with an atra- | 
bilarious complaint, that he fcarce gave any — 
anfwer to thofe who afked him queftions; he | 
Only looked at them, and remained motionlefs. — 
When he got up into his defk, he was often--— 


times fixed and aftonifhed, as if he had been 
{peechlefs, and took no notice of any objections 


made to him. Not long before his death he. 


* Ci dimofira Pefperienza che 4 ltterati ben che foffero di gin- 


vale lemperaniento, civentano a longo endare fifi, taciturnt, pal=— 


Rdi, macilenti G firanamente teffaghati da paffione ipocondriaca, 
tiranna confucia di gente flazionaria. Anton. Felici Differta- 
‘ziont Epiftolar. p. 2.03. ' 


was 
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was feized with a melancholy madnefs, and in» 
one of the paroxyfms burned all his writings 3.- 
he at laft perifhed, thin and dried up as a fke- 
leton, fcarce preferving the appearance of hu-~ 
man form *, : 

It has been long fince obferved indeed, that 
this kind of melancholy may be ufeful to learn-- 
ing, becaufe melancholy perfons, being fixed to: 
one idea, are able to confider the fame object: 
in all its-views, and without having their at- 
tention diverted. But can: any man. be fo far~ 
out of his fenfes, as to’ wifh:the perfpicuity of 
his judgment to be increafed by fuch means ?: 
Learning, when. exchanged for health, is cer- 
tainly purchafed at too high a rate; and f{cience: 
becomes ufelefs if it deprives us of happinefs.. 

Nature indeed has provided*fome men with» 
fuch athletic ftomachs; {trong nerves, and as it 
were bowels of iron, that they. can bear the~ 
labours of the mind, and a fedéntary life, and» 
can indulge in all kinds of excefs without dif-. 
ordering their digeftion; but they are not ex- 
empt from other difcafes ; their veffels are filled. 
with too great a quantity of blood; the cells. 
containing the fat are choaked up, the internal 
parts are comprefled on all fides, and they be- 
come heavy and flothful; they are thrown into: 
a.{weat by. the leaft. motion, and are foon out : 
of breath; they. die at an early. time of life, , 
either by an: apoplexy, a fuffocating catarrh,, | / 
or fome ons of the many difea{es occafioned by oe. : 
a plethora ; fo that it has been juftly obferved, . 
to be oftentimes: an inconvenience to men of - 
Tetters to have too ftrong a ftomach +. * 

§ 25. A fedentary life weakens the whole; 


if 


* Boerhaave Prelict. ad Inft. § 896. t. 7. p. 275. fr. 
+ This obfervation is of Lancifi de Mort. Subitan. lib. 1... 
s Gap, ee 
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fyftem of the animal economy. When the 
blood is once in a vitiated ftate, it injures, 
fooner or later, all the parts ic circulates through. 
‘the lungs, whofe fubftance is extremely deli< 
cate, the firft part to which the chyle is con- 
veyed, and through which the whole mafs of 
blood pafies, in order to undergo fome impor 
tant change, foon feel the effects of the depra- 
vity of this fluid; heats are felt in the breatt,. 
pains between the fhoulders ; a cough, and 
troublefome fpittings come on; the lungs are 
filled with atough vifcid fubftance,; which forms 
obftructions, and often brings on an afthma ; 
inflammations, fuppurations, and abfcefles are 
formed, and a hectic fever enfues. The fa- 
mous ‘Triglandius, after having fuffered great 
pains, died of an abfcefs in the lungs, pro- 
ceeding from a cacheétic difpofition his ftudies 


had brought him into, and which could not be . 


removed, even by Mr. Boerhaave’s care and ate 


tenuon *, Swarmmerdam ufed to {pit up {mall | 


ftones long before his death, and his lungs were 
found full of them. 
~§ 26. Intenfe ftudy preduces alfo the fone 


and other difeaies of the bladder +. Heurnius, | 


Cafaubon, Beverovic, Sydenham, and many o- 
thers, are melancholy inftances of this ; and no 


body is unacquainted with the fufferings which © 


the illuftrious { antagonift of the {ciences is ex- 
pofed to from complaints of this nature. 


* Marckii Orat: fumebr. in obitum Triglandii Leip. 1408. 

+ Many diforders arife from too long a retention of urine, 
palfics of the bladder, inflammations and other diforders of its 
{phincter; and as we fee that in a great number of people, a 
ealculous cruft is formed in their urinal ; may we not reafonably. 
fiippofe the fame thing to take place in the bladder, when from _ 
long retention, aud their inaétive life, a feparation js allowed 
to take place; which would.not have happened, had they by — 
exercife, or more frequent evacuation prevented it, Ft 


¢ This probably is intended for Mr, Rouffean, 
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§ 27. Another fatal confequence of a feden- 
tary life, is the leflening of infenfible perfpira- 
tion, the prefervation of health depending. — 
much on the regularity of this copious and im- 
portant evacuation. ‘The veflels through which. 
it is conveyed, are {mall and weak, very diftant 
from the heart, and much expofed to external 
injuries. It muft therefore neceffarily be in-. 
terrupted, unlefs the circulation is affifted by: 
mufcular action, and unlefs that power is fuffi-- 
ciently exercifed to enable the veflels to propel 
their fluids in fuch a manner, that the fecretions. 
_ may be properly prepared and expelled through: 

the refpective outlets nature has appointed for 
that purpofe. As foon as this perfpiration be- 
comes obftrudcted, the redundant humours it 
fhould have cleared the body of are retained,. 
corrupt the mafs of fluids, depofit themfelves 
upon fome organ, and produce pains and de- 
fluxions. From hence alfo that phlegm fo com- | 
mon te the learned, of which Horace complains 
fo much, which, after reading for along time 
together, often produces coughs and ftappages 
of the nofe, more or lefs troublefome ; and 
laftly, irregular fevers are brought on, not to 
be traced from any other caufe, of which Gas 
len has preferved a remarkable inftance in the 
cafe of Premigenes: ‘© This famous Peripa- 
“* tetic philofepher, who paffed all his time jp 
** writing and reading, and whofe perfpiration 

was therefore defective, was feized with a 
febrile paroxyfm every day when he neplect. 
edto bathe; but the bath carried off this 
acrid humour, which when kept in occafi- 
oned the fit *, 


§ 28. We have feen that the nerves are im- 


a“ 
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* Galen de fanitat, tuend, 1-5. cap. V1, 
) mediately 
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mediately affected by the labours of the mind*s, 


often produces this effect, even in perfons 
whofe mind is.as indolent as their body. The 
nerves are the principal parts of the machine; 


Imactivity is alfo fufficient to deftroy them, andé 


whenever any of the animal funétions are di-- 


fturbed, they muft undoubtedly be injured. 


When I have feen the nerves affected: without: 


any fenfible caufe, I have often been led’to fup- 


pofe that fome difeafe would foon appear, the- 


fource of which might poflibly be difcovered by 


attentive obfervation, and be the more eafily 
deftroyed before the difeafe had come to any- 


height. Some diforders, of the ftomach, efpe- 
cially fhew themfelves more readily by the ef 


feéts they. have on the nerves; for they being 


é 


a kind of medium * between the foul and the- 


body, are expofed to fuffer from the irregula- _ 


vities of each, and communicate to the one the- 


mjuries they receive from the other: thus it is 


that the foul becomes prejudicial to: the body, 


and the body hurtful to the foul, and that they- 


are both combined. in. deftroying the nervous. 


fyftem. 


oa 


§ 29. The feminal fluid which many great: 
men have thought to be fimilar to the nervous. 


juice, partakes of the general difturbance, and 


lofes much of its active power. If we argue — 


from this pofition, and confider at the fame- 


time how much each part of the father contri- 


* DoubtlefS thefe cords, with their impalpable contents, | 


eonftitute the nexus, the immediate, link, of this further im-- 
penetrable union of mind and matter; whence their reciprocal ° 


gnfluences arife, and thought itfelf is materialized into an ob-. 


jet of fight, and communicated by found. ‘The continual in-- 
{tances of this amazing hypoftafis feem, among the vulgar, to 


have annihilated this unveilable myftery ; fo that, as oné of 


our dramatic writers exprefles it, ‘* prodigies, from their fre-- 


* quency, have loft their nam¢.”” 
| butes: 
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butes to the formation of the fon, we may.per- 

haps find out the reafon why it fo feldom hap- 

pens. that men of great: learning are bleiled 
with children worthy of their parents. ‘The a- 
nimated particle which Harvey calls the punctum 
faliens, does not open itfelf in the firft inftance 
with fufficient ftrength ; the effects of this pri- 
mary weaknefs are “carried through life; and 
the impreflion falls more diftin@ly upon the 
organs of thinking, in as much as the father’s 
brain has not allowed this vivifying fluid to be 
prepared in fuch a manner, as to communicate 
fufficient force to ‘he fon’s. 

§ 30. The caufes which deftroy the digeftions,, 
exhauft the nerves, impoverifh the bloed, and 
difiurb all the evacuations, muft Inevitably 
bring on a lofs of ftrength, and this is another 
effect of intenfe ipslaration; ‘When H., Briggs 
publifhed his tables of logarithms, it was his 
intention to go on with them ; but the attention 
of his mind had fo totally debilitated his body *, 
that he could- never recover. ‘ Although, 
** fays M. de Fontenelle, M. de Varignon’s 
** conftitution feemed likely to refift any labour 
“* whatever, yet the afliduity and ae fenefs of 
** his application brought a heavy difeafe up- 
** on him; fo that he was dangeroufly ill du- 
*‘ ring fix months, and remained for three 
<* years in a ftate of confumption, which was 
*‘ evidently an exhaufting of the fpirits +.” 
Others fall into fuch a general relaxation, that 
their flefh becomes foft and flaccid, their pulfe 
feeble, their gums fo loofe that the found teeth 
fall out of them without pain. If in this ftate 
of weaknefs acute difeafes fhould come on, 


* Saverien hift. des. progr. de les pr. humain, Gc. ps 460. 


Tt Daus fon eloge, euvr. t. 6: p. 94. 
they 
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they will be attended with fo much the more: 
danger ; and a celebrated Englith phyfician has 
obferved, that acute difeafes of the mildeft na- 
ture to other perfons, were fometimes fatal to 
men of letters *, Want of ftrength makes the 


progrefs of a fever irregular, haftens the pu- 


trefaction of the humours, confufes the brain 
in the beginning of the difeafe, prevents the 
Operation of medicines, difturbs the regular 
formation of a crifis, and the patient, deprived 
of his natural powers, can no longer be affift= 
ed by thofe of art. I have lately feen a melan- 
choly inftance of this, in the cafe of our wor- 
thy rector whom we have lately loft'+; who, 
if the wifhes of the public might have prevail- 
ed, would have lived toa very, advanced age, 
but whofe conftitution was ruined by ftudy.. 
The firft appearance of his difeafe was attend+ 
ed with fuch an exceflive debility, that evea 


then I defpaired of his recovery, and forefaw:. 
the irreparable lofs which religion, virtue, the’ 


church, his country, his afflifted family, and 
the youth of this academy, have lately fuftain-. 


ed: what a man, gentlemen; what a collegue ;. 


~~ 


what a friend has been taken from us! Like | 


to the Roman of whom Pliny has given us a 


defcription {, his life was pious: he was ferue . 


pulonfly nice in fulfilling all his duties, how: — 
extenfive foever they were: he was unchange- — 
ably benevolent and mild; re{pected,: but not. | 
feared; for though an enemy to vice, he knew 


not how to hate the perfon who was guilty of 
it: he was deeply iearned, very eloquent, and 


there was a great deal of matter in his dif. 


* Morton de variolis, cap. 6. oper. omnia, p- 382. 
+ M. J. Alph. Roflet, profeflor of divinity, and made ree- 
tor a few months fince, 
£ Buphrates, vid, Plinii Cecilii, epift. lib. ‘1. epitt. 9. 
pe courfes. x. 
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‘courfes : his ftyle was foft, fluent, diverfified, 
and marked with that fublimity which fubdues 
the heart, and engages the paflions: during his 
life he was univertally efteemed, and is now 
moft fincerely and painfully regretted. But it 
ds time to refume my fubjedt. 

§ 3i. Attention of the mind and inadivity 
sof the body are the two principal, but not on- 
ly caufes of the diforders incident to the learn 
ed: others are ftill to be pointed out; and the 
firft which offers itfelf to my confideration, is 
the * attitude of a man at ftudy; an attitude, 
which cannot but be prejudicial to health. The 
folds the veffels are thrown into at the top of 
the thigh and in the bend of the knee, while a 
man is fitting, interrupt the circulation in the 
lower extremities, which in procefs of time 
muft neceflarily fuffer from this circumftance ; 
the bending of the body conftrains the abdo- 
aninal vifcera, difturbs their fun@tions, and the 
digeftive powers are difordered from a new 
caufe; the ftomach being often compreffed, is 
more particularly injuced, and this irritation, 
together with what it fuffers from the tenfion 
of the brain, and from want ef motion, makes 
dearned men more liable to the difeafe com: 
monly called the heartburn +. The blood a- 


* This confiderable inconveniemce of an unhealthy attitude 
may be palliated, or leflened, by walking at intervals, while a 
Atudious perfon thinks, which does not always retard thought < 
and by reading and writing, fometimes, in a {tanding pofture, 
at a defk, which may be raifed to different and commodious 
heights, by a ferew, round which it turns. This is much a- 
dopted at prefent by people of bufinefs who have much writ- 
ing; theirdefks are high, and their feats fo, that they may al- 
moft be faid to ftand. I know feverals, who, when reading, 
for the moft part walk about their ftudy. 

+ Aretaus, Celius Aurelianus, and A tius, have before ob- 
ferved, that this was a diforder. common to the learned. See 
efpecially a valuable diflertation of M. Richter’s De Cardiaglia, 
Goetting. 1750. ; 


{cending 
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fcending with difficulty through the veins of 
the lower belly, accumulates in the heemorrhoi- 
dal veflels, where its own weight carries it, and 
where it meets with the leaft refiftance; for this 
reafon the learned are fo frequently tormented 
with the piles, a fatal difeafe; which has been 
for along time confidered as a ufeful evacna- 
tion, carefully to be kept up; but the dangers. 
of which have been at length expofed by fome 
eminent phyficians *, and I have alfo taken no- 
tice of them in another work +. They have 
fometimes proved falutary, as all other hemor- 
rhages have; but are fo very dangerous, that 
when any patient is likely to be afflicted with 
them, it behoves every prudent phyfician to en- 
deavour to prevent them; in which attempt I 
have often been happily fuccefsful. 

§ 32. Night-watchings may be confidered as 


a fourth caufe of the difeafes incident to the 
learned ; they are hurtful to them on feveral 


accounts. 

1ft. A man who has laboured all day, cer- 
tainly works too hard, if his labours are con- 
tinued through a part of the night. | 


adly. The time allotted to fleep is by this — 


means too fhort, and therefore not fufficient to 
refiore us. - 


gdly. Sleep, which comes after long attention — 


of the mind, is never quiet and- calm, it falls — 


fhort of the effect it fhould produce, becaufe 
the fibres of the brain continue their ofcillati- 
ons ; we are not able to get rid of our thoughts, 


and therefore cannot reft : and if fleep fhould 


{teal upon us, it is rather a kind of flumber, 


during which our ideas fatigue us without be- | 


* Vid. Mr. de Haen’s excellent differtation, Thefes patho- 


~ dogica de hamorroidibus, Vienne 1759. 
+ Epiftol, Zimmermanno, p, 19, &c. i 
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ing ufeful, than an entire lulling of the fenfes 
denoting a found fleep. The antients, more 
prudent than we are, were better acquainted 
with this danger, and therefore judicioufly di- 
vided the time between bufinefs and reereation ; 
they feldom employed their evenings in ferious 
* occupations : and Afinius Pollio, that famous 
Roman conful and orator, who firft formed a 
library at Rome, was fo well apprized of the 
dangerous ‘confequence of ftudying at night, 
that he would not even read any letters after 
the tenth hour ; that is, two hours before {un- 
fet +. : 

4thly. The laws of nature are fubverted by 
nocturnal labours, for nature feems to have al- 
lotted the beginning of the night to reft; the 
feems to invite us to fleep by the temperature 
of the air, which is then more damp, more 
cold, and lefs wholefome, by the darknefs and 
filence which prevails, and by the example of 
all living beings. Moft animals feel a diminu- 
tion of ftrength at the fetting of the fun, and 
generally give way to fleep till it rifes again, re- 
ftoring falubrity to the air: feveral plants pafs 
into a {tate which has been rightly called their 
fleep, Shall the man of letters then divide the 
bufinefs of the night with villains and wild 
beatis ? | 

The dangerous effects of night air are fo e- 
videntin feme perfons, that M. Van Swieten 


* Thisis alfo the prudent conduét of many modern and 
temperate writers, as they may be termed; whofe works are pro- 
bably the more correét and better digefted, for not being too 
voluminous. The moderate exercife of fuch in the afternoons, 
and the temperate relaxation of their evenings, mutt very ge- 

merally couduce to their more found and refrefling fleep at 
nights; and thence render them the more alert and adapted to 
ftudy in the fucceeding mornings. K. 
+ Seneca de tranguillitat. anim. cap. 15, 
knew 
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‘knew a man troubled with the gout, who could 


mot read even a letter after fun-fet without 
hhaftening the fit. It Is as dangerous to “medi- 
tate in bed, as it isto go to bed too late. I have 
already ‘obferved, that meditation determines a 
greater quantity of blood to the brain, and in 
this cafe the circumftance is, facilitated by the 
horizontal pofition of the body; it is increafed 


by fleep coming on, and therefore this organ 
mutt unavoidably be injured by this bad cuftom, | 


as all the body fuffers for want of fleep, the 


confequence of literary watchings. We grow 


weak and are feized with violent head-aches, 


xhe nerves are tired out, their motions become 


irregular, our ideas are confufed, and we fall 
into a real delirium, which might perhaps be 
relieved by quict did found fleep, if in fuch a 
ftate we could expect to obtain it. Sleep, when 


difturbed, is reftored with more difficulty than. 


any other of the animal functions: we lofe 
it with chearfulnefs, and regret the lofs of it, 
almoft always in vain, with forrow. I have 
now a letter juft received from a lady fifty years. 
of age, who begins the account of her com: 
plaints in this manner: “ I was born with a 
“* good conftitution ; but in my earlieft youth. 
** have pafled fome part of the nights in read- 
«‘ ing, I found, myfelf at the age of eighteen 
“¢ in a ftate of dejection, which laid the foun- 
«¢ dation of my diforders: I was feized with 
«¢ defluctions, &c. and was difturbed with want 
“© of fleep, often troublefome to me at this day, | 
«¢ and the effects of which I have ever felt.” 
sthly. The oily vapours arifing from the 
candles we ufe to give us light, contribute ill 
to increafe the danger of ftudying at night, by 
corrupting the air, and making it equally per- 


nicieus to the eyes, the nerves, and the lungs : 
. if 
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if we burn wax the danger is not fo great, al- 
though it fill fubfitts to a certain degree.,. 

~ § 33. ‘The confined. air men who live among: 
their books, conftantly breathe, is a fifth caufe, 
wot fufficiently attended to, of the evils to which 


they are expoied. A pure, open, country air 


is very refrefbing, facilitates breathing and per- 
{fpiration, gives firength, and enlivens the whole’ 
machine... Every individual muft have felt the 
truth of thele aflertions, and mutt therefore 
be fenfible how very ufefui fuch kind of air 
would be to men of letters. but inflead of en- 
joying the benefit of it, they generally live in 
an atmo{phere,.which being icliom renewed,- 
is denfe, full.of vapours, and inelaftic; by this 
they are heated rather than reirefhed, become 
heavy infiead of being animated, and are more 
relaxed than ftrengthened-: befides that, this. 
air, inftead of promoting, obftructs perfpira- 
tion, and thereby increates the bad effects pro- 
tecding from the other caufes prejudicial to the 
learned. ‘Not to renew the air of one’s room, 
is to live in the impurities of the preceding day,. 
and yet what hard ftudent is there who thinks 
ef letting frefh air into his chamber every day 2 
- § 34. This neglect, fo frequent’ among the 
learned, with regard to the air they breathe, ex- 
tends fometimes to their perfons. I have feen 
fome who attended fo little to cleanlinefs, that 
the fight of them was naufeous, and who there- 
by expofed themfelves to all the difeafes pro- 
ceeding from flovenlinefs, which may be a fixth 
caule more dangéfous than it is commonly fnp~ 
poled to be *, and one of the moft pernicious. 


_* One of the greateft phyficians Germany ever produced has. 
given us a very excellent differtation on this fubjeét, J. Z. Plat- 
neri differtatio de morbis ex immunditiis, Lips. 1731, opufcs- 


& 1. p-. 70% : 
Q.2 effects: 
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effects of which is the léffening of perfpiration. 
Even the uncleanlinefs of the teeth, which is fo 
common, is alfo troublefome and dangerous. If 
they neglect cleanin g them, a thick and foetid tar- 
tar is collected about them, from whence proceeds 
a naufeous fell extremely difagreeable to thofe 
who come near them, and which depraves their 
own faliva, fpoils their gums, caufes frequent 
defluxions, fharp pains, inflammations, abfcef- 
fes, ulcerations all over the mouth, and at laft 
‘brings on the lofs of their teeth, by which their 
ftomach is deprived of the affiftance of matfti- 
cation, fo neceflary to every one, and more e- 
{pecially to the learned, who are fubjeét to bad 
digeftion; and who are already very liable to 
duffer from the bad cuftom fome of them have 
of reading at meal-times, and of fitting down 
to bufinefs immediately after. 

§ 25. his feventh caufe, from’ the incon- 
veniences of which few who venture to expofe 
themfelves to them, can be exempt, is one of 
thofe which fooneft attacks the ftomach. The 
influence of the nerves is fo neceflary to carry 
on digeftion, that if we tie the nerves going to 


the ftomach in an animal, the food putrifies” 


without being digefted *: fo when the foul is 
fo taken up that it futpends the diftribution of 
the animal fpirits to the ftomach at a time when 
they are moft wanted, digeftion muft neceflarily 
be imperfect; the food remains there a long 
time and is ill prepared, fo that a great quanti- 
ty of air is fet loofe from it, which irritates this 
vifcus, fwells it, and leaves it’ fill weaker after 
‘this enlargement. Xilander, in his excel- 


lent letter to Plempius upon the difeafes a ma-_ 
gittrate is expofed to from his profeflion, has 


. 


* Halleri oper. minor, t. 1. p. 35% . 7 
cen 
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been well apprifed of this, and expreffed it in a 
manner fuitable to the theory of the times, 
when he fays, “that thofe perfons who fub- 
** tract continually from the heat of the fto- 
“mach, to keep up the fun¢tions-of the foul,- 
** cannot digeft their food *;” and Plempius: 
in his work obferves the danger of this bad 
cuitom +; neither has it efcaped the notice of 
any of the phyficians, who have written upon: 
any part of diet, more efpecially fuwch-as have- 
thofen to treat of that kind of diet fuitable to- 
thofe who cultivated the fciences; | 
~ § 36. This thirft after knowledge, equally’ 
Fidiculous and blameable, which will not fpare’ 
the time neceffary for eating and drinking, 
brings on another indifcretion, attended alfo” 
with bad confequences. and which I reckon as 
the eighth caufe of the difeafes incident to the: 
learned; this is the bad habit of keeping in the’ 
urine a long time, and deferring going to ftool, 
‘Vhefe excrements, when too long retained, be~ 
come putrid, irritate the inteftines or the blad- 
der, vitiate the mucus fecreted in’ them, and: 
make them become the feat of the moft pain- 
fal diforders.. The fmall veffels all the cavities: 
of the body are filled with, and abforb the putrid: 
particles, which being conveyed into the mafs: 
of blood, corrupt it; and what is: perhaps fill 
more fatal, the nerves after a while ceafe to do: 
their offices when called upon: oftentimes even: 
extreme tenfion makes them paralytic ; then the 
bladder and inteftines have no longer the power 
of expelling the urine and. the faces.t, unlefs. 
affiited - 


* We find this letter ia 1662 at the beginning of Plempius’s - 
work De ‘Togatorum Valétudine Tuenda. 
Bib. 1to 
¢ Galen was well acquaintéd with this difeafe and its caufes : 
and telsus that he has known many perfens who had loft the 
Q.3 power” 
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affified by art. At other times a diforder ap- 


_ pears, feemingly of an oppofite nature, although | 


it proceeds from the fame caufe, and varies 
from the former only as the palfy is fixed ona 
different part of the bladder; this is an incon- 
tinence of urine. I have been confulted by fe- 
veral patients, who, from having kept in their 
urine too long, had loft the power of retaining 
it, fo that it flowed from them inceffantly ; and 
this is certainly one of the moft difagreeable in- 
conveniencies, both to one’s felf and others, it. 
is poflible to be afflifted with. This painful re-. 
tention may be attended with more ferious con- 
fequences when continued too long ; for every 
one knows the unhappy,end of the immortal 
Tycho Brahe, who being in a coach with the 
emperor Rodolph the Second, from whom he 
received particular marks of favour, retained. 
his urine too leng, and forfeited his life by this. 
refpectful falfe fhame. 

§ 37. I fhall not fcruple to mention as the 
ninth caufe of difeafes incident to the learned, 
the fecluding themfelves from fociety; a tafk. 
many of them are willing to impofe upon them-. 
felves at firft, and which they give way to after- 
wards from inclination, although attended with 
many real inconveniencies. Men were created | 
for each other; their mutual affociation is pro- | 
dudtive of advantages not to be given up with: | 
out fuffering for it; and it has been very pro-: 
perly obferved, that folitude brings on a con: . 
fumption *. Nothing can contribute more to. 


power of making water from having retained their urine too | 
long, either through abfence when they were bufy, through | 
neglect, or through decency when they were at church, in the | 
fenate, at the bar, or at meals.. De Symptomat. Caufis. lib. 3. 
cap. 8. & De Loc. Affect. lib. 6. eap. 4. Charter. t. 7. p. 98 
& 515. 

* Cicero de Officiis, I. 3. cap. x. 


health” 


‘ 
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health than chearfulnefs, which is animated by 
fociety, and damped by retirement; and this 
moral caufe of wearinefs, added to the phyfical 
caufes abovementioned, often throws the learn- 
ed into a melancholy, as fatal to their health as 
chearfulnefs would be beneficial to it: it brings 
on amiufanthropy, a fretful temper, a fpirit of 
difcontent, and a diflike to every thing, which 
may be confidered as the greateft of evils, fince 
they deprive us of the enjoyment of all that is 
good. | 
§ 38. Having pointed out the moft general 
caufes of the difeafes men of letters are expofed 
to, I fhall now take notice of thofe which arife 
from the particular object of their attention, 
and of thofe which are peculiar to certain or- 
gans. Anatomifis have often violent * fevers, 
brought on by the infected air they breathe, 
aod are fubject to the diforders which proceed 
from a corruption of the bile. The blood of 
_dead bodies, in which their hands are conftant- 
ly foaked, often makes the fmailef + wound or 


the 


* Fevers from this caufe, I think, are generally of the pa- 
trid kind, and not remotely different from the jail or camp-fe- 
ver. I knew a moft eminent and affiduous anatomift, who 
was infeéted with one of them, from the caufes Dr. Tiflot 
mentions, and who did not recover his former health and his 
ufual plight, which was naturally thin and delicate, for feveral, 
I believe for near fix months, from the invafion of it. It was 
faid, I remember, that he underwent many evacuations, parti- 
sularly bleedings, in the procefs of this fever, which I con- 
fefs I fhould have judged neither correfpondent to the caufe of 
his difeafe, nor to his own habit or conftitution. The inten-~ 
tion of thefe difcharges was probably to obviate an indamma- 
tien: but the zeal and amity of his many phyfical friends 
feems to have rendered them very careful not to do too little 
for him. f 

t+ | have feen a {trong inftance of this in an eminent furgeon, 
~who having a flight {eratch on the middle finger of his left- 
“hand, contrated fo very painful and dangerous an infe€tion in 
it, from the diflection of a morbid uterus, that a fpeedy am- 
putation 


~ 
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the flighteft feratch fatal to them, Chymical. 
experiments are alfo dangerous; feveral chy= 
mifts have loft their lives by them; and M, 
Boerhaave himfelf would have been fuffoeated 
by an acid vapour, if he had not been imme- 
diately relived by an alkaline fpirit, which hap- 
pening luckily to be near him, this vapour 
counter-atted the acrimony of the firft, and 
quieted the fpafm it was beginning to produce ° 
in the lungs. Some botanifts have perifhed’ 
while they were fearching for and examining 
plants; but thefe accidents belonging more pro- 
perly to the difeafes of artifts, I fhall go on to 
thofe which are more immediately. inflicted up- 
on fome of our organs by ftudy. 

~§ 39. The eyes, of which: I have already 
fpoken, are among the organs moft expofed: to» 
injuries. The continual fatigue they undergo,. 
irritares them ; fometimes the cye-lids and out- 
ward parts of the eye are inflamed; more fre: 
quently the nerves alone are attacked, without: 
any perceptible external defe&t. TI have feen fe-- 
veral men in the prime of life, whofe eyes were 
become fo exceedingly irritable, that they could 
no longer bear the light, and were obliged to — 
live and read in rooms fo darkened, that] could’ 
fearcely didinguifh letters of the largeft ftamp: 
in them: candles efpecially, which are very in+ 
convenient on account of their fmoke, and une | 
fteady flame, they could not bear ; neither” 
could they fuffer long the light of a flender — 


putation of it was judged neceflary, to prevent its further iff: 
confequences, which were very acute and menacing. K. 

The late Dr. A. Monro, when a ftudent, met with a imix - 
lar accident, the effects of which, feemed fo alarming, that the. 
amputation of his erm was propofed, but which he would net? 
confent to; it healed, though flowly; but he bore the marks: 
till his death, : iy ) Ry 

wax 
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wax taper. Others, when they have read a few 
pages, have their eyes full of tears, cannot fee 
clear, and foon after cannot diftinguifh any 
thing. Diforders of the fight, produced by an 
exceffive mobility of the nerves of the eyes, 
whether proceeding from too much reading or 
from any other caufe, are very different and 
fingular: I have collected many interefting ob- 
fervations upon this fubjeét, which will take 
place more properly in another work. 1 fhalt! 
therefore conclude this article with obferving, 
that men of letters often imagine they have 
fparks before their eyes; of which complaint 
M. Zimmerman, who has once been fubject to 
it, has treated very largely, and with great fkill, 
in the work I have before quoted feveral times. 
This fenfation takes place whenever the mobi- 
lity of the optic nerves is arrived to fucha 
pitch, that although they are not affected by: 
the external impreflion of fire, yet, in confe- 
quence of the difordered ftate in which they 
are, they experience the fame lively fenfations 
and motions as the prefence of that clement 
would really create. | 

§ 40. Orators are alfo expofed to fatal dif- 
eafes produced by their profeflion. Reading 
loud fometimes does the lungs good; 1] have 
even prefcribed it with fucceis in fome diitaurb- 
ances Of the digeftive powers; but a forcible 
and. continued declamation, during which re- 
fpiration is continually interrupted, is very 
hurtful to the lungs, irritates, heats, and in- 
flamesthem. From hence arife hoarfenefs, lofs 
of voice, heat in the breatft, a cough, fpittings 
of blood, fuppurations, hectic fevers, a genc- 
yal debility, and at length a confumption: thus 
thefe ufeful men difappear, as a lamp which has 
only {hone to give light to ethers, Cicero was 
threatened, 
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threatened with thefe complaints; the phy Sch 
ans apprized him of it, and advifed hinto quit 
the bar for two years: he followed their ad= 
vice ; reft foon firengihened him, and refiored 
him to that health which labour had impaired. 

We have moft reafon to be concerned for 
preachers, who have no other duty in the 
church than that of repeating their fermens 3 
and counfellors, whofe butinels confifts entire- 
ly in drawing up the proceedings of a law fuit,. 
and afterwards in pleading. Thefe men de- 
ftroy their healihs in two ways; firft, by afli- 
duous application, as other men of letters ; 
and fecondly, by declamation, which they muft 
be the more affected with, inafmuch as their 
lungs, accuftomed to that languid circulation, 
the confequence of a fedentary life, are litle 
able to fupport fuch powerful exertions. , 

§ 41. Great actors are liable to the fame dife 
eafés as orators are. The famous Moliere died. 
of a {pitting of blood, after having a&ted in 
one of his own comedies with a great deal of 
fpirit; others have had the fame fate, after a 
laborious part in a tragedy. : 
_ Muficians efpecially, often die of complaints 
in the breaft; and after death we frequently 
find their lungs inflamed, fuppurated, and ul- 
cerated, M. Vorgagni has feen a young man - 
who was thrown into a phthifis, by too fres 
quenily exercifing a very fine voice: the ulcer: 
ation of the lungs extended from the trachea 
to the larynx and throat ; and he was fuffocat- 
ed in attempting to {wallow the yolk of an 
egg *. : 

Curates and priefts are much lefs liable to 
mifchiefs than preachers and pleaders at the 


* De Sedibus & Caufis Morborwm, t. i. p. 228. 
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bar, becaufe thofe among them who chufe to 
cultivate the fciences, are prevented from car- 
rying this paffion to an excefs, by the duties of 
their calling. which forces them to quit their 
ftudies.:. Phyficians have the fame advantages ; 
and the care they are obliged’ to take of the 
health of others, prevents them from deftroy- 
ing their own. In fhort, happy are all fuch 
learned men, who are called away from their 
books by the duties of their profeffion ; their 
Body is exercifed ; and alrhongh their mind is 
oftentimes ftill at work, yet this variety of la- 
bour is itfelf refrefhment. 

_§ 42. Declamation fometimes brings on an 
accident which is the confequence of the too 
great comprefiion the inteftines are incommod- 
ed with during long infpirations; thefe acci- 
dents are not unattended with danger, although 
they are not fo alarming as diforders of the 
breaft ; T mean herniv or ruptures, which men 
who fpeak in public are often fubject to. ‘They 
may indeed’ be kept up by bandage, which ts 
indifpenfably meceffary whenever they have 
made their appearance; and without which the 
perfons afflicted with them would be expofed 
to the moft fatal confequences, whenever they 
attempted to fpeak with energy. 

 § 43. Thefe are the principal difeafes brought 
-on by too intenfe an application to ftudy; but 
we muft not fuppofe that all perfons who give 
themfelves up to thefe exceffes fuffer exactly 
in the fame manner, or in the fame degree : 
the variety of conftitutions and ages, and the 
different concurrence of foreign circumftances, 
produces confiderable alterations in the effects, 
which it may not be improper to take fome no- 
tice of. 

§ 44. Few men are fo perfetly formed, a 
the 
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the forces of their refpective organs fhould be 
in exact proportion to each other; fome part 
or other is generally weaker than the reft: thé 
weak part commonly fuffers firft, and receives 
the moft violent fhock from immoderate appli- 
€ation, as well as from all other excefles. 

If the ftomach is bad, either naturally or 
from errors in.diet, this organ will be affected 
by the exereife of the mind, while the nerves 
fhall remain in a found ftate ; on the contrary, 
if the nervous fyftem is weak, and the ftomach 
Rrong, nervous difeafes of great importance 
will be brought on before the ftomach is injur- 
ed. 

If the mufcular fibres are too much relaxed, 
laffitudes, numbnefs, extreme weaknefs, and 
{wellings, will come-on before either the nerves 
or the ftomach are attacked. | ) 

Perfons who have weak lungs will be feized 
with the diforders of the breaft before-mention- 
ed, and be confumed by a phthifis and heétic 
fever, without having experienced any com- 
plaints in the other vifcera, 

If the veffels of the head are weak, conti- 
nual head-achs and frequent bleedings of the 
nofe come on, to which young people who are 
hard ftudents are very fubjeét, becaufe appli-— 
cation, as I have before obferved, forces the 
blood up into the head. ) 

Even the itrength of the conftitution is itfelf 
dangerous. Young people of excellent confti- 
tutions apply themfelves to ftudy with indefa- 
tigable induftry ; the powerful action of the 
foul increafes that of the other organs, and they 
are attacked with inflammatory difeafes, the 
confequence of irritation long kept up in vigo- 
rous habits. Sometimes they expire in the firft 
attack; more commonly they get the better of 

that ; 
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‘that ; and if they find themfelves perfeétly re- 
ftored, their conftitution recovering its vigour, 
they give themfelves up again to the fame la- 
‘ours, and relapfe into the fame diforders. 
There are frequent inftances of robuft young 
men clofe applying to ftudy, who are attacked 
with inflammatory fevers every year: at laft, 
‘in procefs of time, being worn out by thefe at- 
tacks and by their labours, they lofe their 
rength, and are feized with confumptive dif 
eafes, againft which they are no longer able to 
refift. | | 
$ 45. Study alfo produces various effects, 
‘according to the different times of life in which 
Wwe apply to it, and is particularly fatal to in- 
fancy. I have known very fenfible -children 
feized with this literary kind of phrenzy, un- 
fuitable to their age, and have forefeen with 
concern the fate which attended 'them : at firft 
‘they are prodigies, and in the end become idi- 
ots. Exercife, which ftrengthens the body, is 
fuited to this age rather than ftudy, which 
weakens it, and ftops its growth. Nature can- 
not fuccefsfully lead on two fuch {wift progref- 
fions together. There are examples of children 
who have grown up wonderfully faft; and the 
Jaft Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
{peak of a child of the province of Languedoc, 
who at fix years old had attained to the height 
of atall man. But in thefe remarkable cafes 
the mind remains ever in a ftate of childhood ; 
and even the premature forces of the body, 
which have acquired no folidity, decay with as 
much rapidity, as they had before advanced ; 
fo that thefe prodigies-die at twelve or thirteen 
years of age. When the progrefs of the un- 
derftanding is too quick, that the genius mani« 
felts itfelf very early, and a degree of applica- 
R tion 
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tion fuitable to this progrefs is allowed, the © 
growth of the body ts impeded, becaufe it is 
unaflifted by the nervous influence, the ftrength 
as exhaufted, and an early death fucceeds, after 
the body has fuffered many painful difeafes. 
M. Phil. Barratier is a well known inftance of 
this kind: ** At eight years old he underftoed 
‘* Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French, per- 
«© fe€tly well, befides German, which was his 
“* native tongue; at feventeen years of age he 
“6 was the moft learned man in Europe; but 
** from his earlieft infancy he had ever been 
‘¢ fubje&t to defluxions, and other flight indif- 
“* potions. At eighteen he was feized with a © 
* cough, and in the courfe of the fame year, 
‘* with an infinite number of other difeafes; he 
** loft his appetite and his fleep, and at length 
+ wifhed for nothing fo much as to be releafed 
** from all his fufferings, which -happened to 
* him at the age of nineteen years and a few 
« months.” * I have feen (fays M. Boerhaave, 
* a young man whofe knowledge was univer- 
«© fal; he was a prodigy of erudition, but did 
** not live to the age of five and twenty years ; 
‘* and another, extremely learned alfo, whe 
“6 ftudied day and night, and who died ina 
decay at the age of nineteen, without any 
“* certain fymptoms of any difeafe *.” We 
have alfo feen one of our fellow citizens, a man 
born with uncommon abilities, whofe a@ive | 
and penetrating mind gave itfelf up entirely to 
reflection and ftudy, at a time when he fhould 
have been acquiring ftrength ; by thefe means 
he was reduced, during feveral years, to the 
moft dangerous and miferable ftate of languor : 
an uncommonly fevere diet, and an interrup- 
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* Pralect. ad Inftitut. § 1056. t. 7. p. 346. 
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tion of his ftudies began to reftore him to’ 
health ; he then unfortunately forgot that his 
conftitution was delicate, and perifhed” in the 
prime of life, a victim to the labours of his 
mind +. r 

In my Advice to: the People I have poincee 
eut the injuries the children of our peafants are 
expofed to from being opprefled with labour 

eyond their ftrength ;. and'it may be collected: 
from what has been atready mentioned’ here; 
although much more might be faid upon the 
fabject, that much greater mifchiefs arife from 
children being over-burdened with literary em- 
ployments. Severe parents or mafters who re- 
quire fuch kind of application, treat their chil- 
dren as gardeners, who want to fell the foi- 
ward fruits, treat their plants; they facrifice 
fome, to force others to produce flowers or. 
frvits which never laft long, and are in every 
refpect inferior to thofe which are fuffered to 
come to maturity at the proper feafon: but the 
end is anfwered; the gardener’s {kill in pre- 
paring his hot-beds and taking care of his 
green-houfe is extolled, and people are afionifh- 
ed at the produce of his garden, ‘There is not 
perhaps a more cruel and ufelefs: reftraint than. 
that which obliges children to ftudy hard, and- 
requires them to make much progrefs in learn- 
Ing; itis the ready way to deftroy their health 
as well as their talents; and notwithftanding all 
the powerful arguments urged by great men a- 
gainft this cuftom, it is {till too prevalent a- 


mongit us {.. “= 
ie: 


+ M. Philippe Loys de Chezeaux.. 


t Ialways think with pleafure on the laft will of Anaxa-- 
goras, that famous philofopher, who firft taught that this: 
' world was created by an intelligent Being. When perfecuted 
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The evils children are expofed to from too: 
much application, are ftill aggravated when 
that application is direétéd to ftudies they have 
an averfion to; for even at any age, when we- 
are obliged to fix our thoughts upon any dif- 
pleafing fubjeét, the mifchicf which wearinefs 
adds to thofe produced by too much attention 
foon deftroy the patient, who can only be re- 
lieved by applying to another fubje&t. “I have 
‘* feen, fays M. Boerhaave, perfons who had 
“* been confined to ftudies which were difagree- _ 
‘“ able to them, brought as it were to life a- 
* gain from applying themfelves * to others 
*‘ more fuitable to their inclinations +. 


at Athens under pretence of irreligion, he retired to Lampfa+ 
eus, where he was treated with all the refpe& he deferved, 
which was even carried fo far that an altar was raifed to him. 
‘* "The principal people of the city-called upon him a few days — 
** before his death, and afked him whether he had any orders 
‘* to give ; he anfwered that he defired nothing more than that _ 
** children might be allowed to divert themfelves every year — 
** during the month wherein he died. “This was accordingly 
““ executed ; and the cuftom prevailed ftil! in the time of Dio- 
** genes Laertius.”’ T. 

_* A recourfe to fuch mufical airs as are moft agreeable to 
the ear of a perfon fatigued with long and intenfe {tudy, might 
prove recreating and ufeful, by exciting tke aétion of different 
nerves, from thofe which have been aver-exercifed by long 
thought and attention, and which muft have need of teft. I 
am acquainted with a fedentary perfon, greatly addidted to 
reading, who affures me, that when he has found himfelf 
nearly ftupified by attending to one beck or fubject, he has 
found his apprehenfion fufficiently awake on recurring direAlly . 
to a different one, Another genthkeman of eonfiderable appli- 
cation to various reading alfo informs me, that. when he has | 
read himfelf into a head-ach and a fenfible obtufencfs of di- 
ftinguifhing, an immediate diverfion to elegant poetical works, 


or even to writing a little poetry, for which he is thought to _ | 


have fome talent, has entirely removed his head-ach, and prov- 
ed as fenfibly cordial to him, as he fuppofes mufic would have 
been to a perfon of a better mufical ear than his own. ‘Thefe 
obfervations naturally remind me of that circumftance in the 
Pagan mythology, which ‘afcribes the powers of medicine, of 
poetry, and of mufic, to the fame heathen deity, Apollo. K. 
} Pralet, ad Inftitut. § rog6. t. 7. p. 346 ‘6 | 

| § 46: 
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§ 46. If too early an application to ftudy is ° 
hurtful, it is no lefs dangerous to begin to ap-- 
ply too late in life. Cuftoms are formed only- 
by degrees; there isa time of life when they 
are not contracted without’ difficulty. When: 
aman is arrived to his full: ftrength, without: 
having been accuftomed to literary. occupations,. 
it is to be feared that the fibres of the brain will 
not readily yield to the recent imprefiions this. 
new kind of life will-imprint ; fo that the mo-~ 
tions of the nerves will probably be irregular,. 
anda delirium will enfue. Inftances: of’ per- 
fons lofing their fenfes, from giving themfelves: 

up to books ata time whenthey ought rather’ 
to think of leilening their attention to ftudyy. 
are not unfrequent.. I have had here, not long 
fince, a foreigner: who left off trade at forty, 
years of age, in order to cultivate’ the fciences, - 
and who: difordered his brain with reading 
Locke, Newton, Clarke, &c. He got‘entirely- 
well by abftaining from reading, by diverfions,. 
agreeable converiations; exercife, and medicines, . 
but did not long continue fo; for. having re-- 
fumed his metaphyfical enquiries; he loft his: 
reafon again.. Since that time I have been call- 
ed.in to another patient, who being defirous of: 
becoming a. geometrician and natural philofo- 
pher at. fifty years of age, was feized with a: 
melancholy, which is real madnefs when at its: 
height. 

47, A fadden increafe of bufinefs is alfo» 
fatal. The only. obfervation Ihave found in: 
all M. Pujati’s great work, is to this purpofe : 
it is of a celebrated : preacher, who being fent 
by the head of his order to preach in a city- 
where the audience was: not eafily fatisfied, ex- 
erted himfelf fo ftrenuoufly, that he broughe: 
On an incurable epilepty. . 

R:3. §48.. 
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§ 48. It is even dangerous for men of letters, 
who are not young, to apply themfelves fud- 
denly to fciences different from thofe they had 
been before exercifed in. Phe new ideas they 
acquire muft certainly put fome new fibres of 
the brain in motion, which is therefore thrown 
into fuch an agitation that the nervous fyftem 
is weakened. I knew a very learned divine; 
who deftroyed his health entirely, by interrupt- 
ing his ufual ftudies in order to apply himfelf 
to Hebrew ; and a refpectable clergyman, who 
being promoted to a profefforthip of divinity 
at fifty years of age, fell into a confumption, 
which deprived him of life, and was caufed by 
his laborious endeavours to fulfil the duties of 
his new calling. 

§ 49. If changing the object of ‘ftudy is pre- 
judicial to perfons in the middle time of life, 
the continuation of the labours of the mind is 
no lefs hurtful to fuch as are in an advanced 
age. Few men are born with fuch a happy 
conftitution as Gorgias of Leontium ; who lived 
to the age of one hundred and eight years with- 
out difcontinuing his ftudies, and without any 
infirmity ; or fuch as his difciple Hocrates had, 
who wrote his Pan-Athenzai at the age of 
ninety four, and who lived to that of ninety= — 
eight years; or fuch a conftitution as that of 
one of the greateft phyficians in Europe, who 
although he has ftudied very hard all his life- 
time, and now that he is almoft feventy, wrote 
me word not long fince, that he ftill ftudied ge- 
nerally fourteen hours every day, and yet en- 
joyed the moft perfeé&t health. Thefe inftances, 
and fome few more of the fame nature, cannot 
be admitted as certain rules: it is ftill true, that 
old age fuffers, and is fooner brought down to 
the grave by affiduous application, Our foul 

1s 
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is. certainly immortal; but while its union wit!: 
the body fubfifts, it follows the fame career; 
feems to be born, to advance, and to grow old 
with it *. The diminution of bodily ftrength 
warns us to lefien the labours of the mind; the 
one cannot bear the fame burdens, nor the o- 
ther fupport the fame ftudies, and the faculties 
decreafe with the mufcular powers. Few old 
men are fenfible of this truth ; none can bear 
to be told of it ; they are all like the archbifhon, 
of Grenada upon this article +, but it is not the 
lefs certain: fo that if thofe perfons who know 
how to moderate their application as their age — 
advances, prevent infirmities and infure their 
_ health, thofe who are. prudent enough to know 
the time when they ought to lock up their pre- 
ductions, certainly infure their reputation. 


‘* Solve fenefcentem mature fanus equum, ne 
s* Peccet ad extremum ridendus & ilia dus 
“s cat.” Horar; 


** T have feen,” fays the magiftrate of Bruffels 
before-quoted, “ the ftrongeft-men perifh when 
** they juft begin to grow old, by continuing 
** to ftudy as much as they had done in the 
** time of their greateft vigour. We ought to 
‘* profit by their example. Our time of life is 
** calculated for eafe and proper leifure ; it is 
‘* the time for relaxation; let us curtail our la- 
‘* bours by degrees, and at laft give them en- 
*‘ tirely up. After having dedicated the great. 
* eft part of our lives to the public, let us re- 
‘¢ ferve the latter part for ourfelves: this con- 
** duct is pointed out to us by thofe ftatutes, 


* Gigni pariter cum cofpore, & una crefecre fentimus pari- 
terque fenefcere mentem. Zz. 


+ Vid. Gil Blas, t. 3. | 
“ which 
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“* which at fixty-five years of age freed a fena- 
** tor from his functions, and reftored him to. 
*S himfelf *.” 

§ 51. The difeafes I have here given a fketch 
of, do not-arife from ftudy alone ; immoderate 
application of the mind, of whatever kind, will ' 
produce the fame; fome examples of which 
have already been given. 

Health is frequently. deftroyed by exceffive 
devotion: M. Zimmerman has colleéted feve- 
ral interefting obfervations on this head, in 
which devout: melancholy is well delineated : its — 
fymptoms are very unaccountable, alarming, 
and grievous ; and there are few practitioners: 
who have not had opportunities of feeing fome 
fhocking inftances of this difeafe. The great- 
nefs and excellence of the obje&t, and the fatis- 
faction the foul experiences in giving itfelf up- 
to the contemplation of the Almighty, excites 
toolively a fenfation, and produces in the brain a_ 
tenfion too violent and too continual, to be fup- 
ported for a long time together without injury ;. 
it foon throws the foul into fanatical madnefs, | 
and exhaufts the body.. I have feen the moft’ 
amiable young perfons, led away by an errone-— 
ous fyftem, fade and ‘fall into decay, negleéting. 
the duties of their calling,.in order to give 
their thoughts up wholly tothe Supreme Au- 
thor of their being. who could not have been 
more properly glorified than by a ftri€t attene- 
tion to thofe duties, You ftill regret one of 
your ftudents, Gentlemen, a man of the great- — 
eft abilities, born with ftrong powers of the 
mind, whofe candour and other: virtues would: 
have been an acquifition to the church; but 
who unfortunately devoted himfelf toa feat, of: 

_ ® Epiftol. Plempio, | 
aah which 
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which he foon was the victim, the powers of 
his body decaying as faft as his mind became 
mcre zealoufly inflamed. 

§ 5i. The employments of majefty, of ad- 
“miniftration, of judicature, deep {peculations 
of all kinds, and in fhort every thing which 
exercifes the faculties of the foul too powerful- 
ly and for too longa time, will produce the 
fame diforders as the cultivation of the moft 
abftrufe fciences. Kings, fenators, minifters, . 
embafladors, projectors, will fuffer in the fame 
manner as men of letters do, if they dedicate 
as much time, and apply as intenfely.to their 
affairs as the learned do to their fiudies, They 
have. indeed this advantage, tie importance of 
which I have before indicated, that even the 
duties of their office often divert their atten- 
tion, and oblige them to ufe exercife, an ad- 
vantage the mere ftudent is deprived of : but a- 
gain, their labours are often attended with un- 
eafinefs and vexation of mind, the confequen- 
ces of which are ftill more grievous than thofe 
of inaction, and are equally oppreflive to the 
foul and body ; fo that I am much amazed 
when I fee perfons bear up amidft the bufinefs 
of great undertakings, and the folicitude infe- 
parable from them. Cvefar, Mahomet, Crom- 
well, and Paoli, greater perhaps than either, 
muft certainly have been fupplied with powers 
more than human ; notwithftanding which, 
they would ftill have funk, if not fupported by 
the affiftances of temperance and exercife. But 
I have fufficiently treated of the difeafes, and 
fhall now confider the moft proper methods of 
relieving them. 

§ 52. The firft difficulty to be overcome in 
reftoring the health of men of letters, ig to 
convince them they are in the wrong. ‘They 

are 
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are like lovers, who grow angry whenever any’ 
fault is found with the objeét of their affeGion; 
befides, the learned have generally a kind of 
fteadinefs in their ideas, contracted by ftudy 
wad increafed by felf-opinion, too often the ef 
fect of knowledge, which prevents them from. 
being ealily perfuaded of the hurtful tendency. 
of their conduct. Warnings, arguments, ine 
treaties, chidings, are often ufed in vain ; they 
find out a thoufand ways of deceiving them: 
felves; one depends wpon the ftreneth of his. 
cenftitution ; another pleads the force of cus 
ftom ; a third flatters himfelf he fhall @ill e- 
fcape, becaufe he has never yet fuffered ; a 
fourth encourages himfelf with examples which 
prove nothing in his favour ; all of them refift 
the phyfician’s advice with an obftinacy miftaken: 
by them for refolution, which they think com-. 
mendable, and therefore become the victims of 
it. Far from being fenfible of approaching | 
danger, they fometimes cannot be perfuaded. 
that they are ill; or rather, they think a cef= 
fation from ftudy is the greatctt injury they 
ean fuffer, and reckon others for nothing, pro- 
vided they can fcreen themfelves from that; 
When the oppofite extreme prevails, and that. 
they are attacked with fuch mobility of the 
nerves as makes them fear even the moft ima- 
ginary evils, they are not lefs difficult to be 
dealt with, Want of courage does not always: 
make them tractable; on the contrary, an ire 
refolution worfe than obftinacy takes place; 
fo that it can hardly be expected they will fub- | 
mit to the confinement of a regular treatment, 
It may indeed be affirmed in general, that. 
learned men are the moft ungovernable patients}: 
which is.an additional. reafon.for giving them 
OMe 
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an infight into the means of preferving and re- 

ftoring their health. | 
§ 52. The relaxation of the mind is the firft 
prefervative; without this, all other helps are 
ineflicacious. I know there has been a {mall 
number of men of fuperior talents, to whom 
‘it would have been prefumption to have given 
‘this advice: it would have been a kind of fin 
to have taken them away from their ftudies, 
Defcartes, abforbed in the moft fublime medi- 
tations, and marking out to mankind the path 
of truth; Newton, difcovering and laying: o- 
pen the laws of nature ; Montefquieu, com~ 
pofing a code for all nations and all ages, are 
certainly to be refpected in their occupations : 
they were born for arduous undertakings, and 
the public requires great things of them. But 
how few are there whofe labours are of {fo 
much confequence to mankind? The greater 
part of the learned wafte their time and their 
health in very unprofitable ftudies. One is a 
compiler of the moft common things; another 
fays what has been often faid before; a third is 
employed in ufelefs difquifitions ; a fourth de- 
itroys himfelf by giving up his time to compo- 
fitions of a light and trifling nature; a fifth, in 
tedious and prolix writings: neither do any of 
them think of the hurt they do themfelves, and 
the little advantage the public will reap from it. 
The greater number indeed never concern 
themfelves about the public, but rather devour 
ftudy as gluttons cram down food, merely to 
glut their appetities; by which they allio negleé& 
many effential duties. The only way, therefore, 
isto be refolute with them, to force them a- 
way from their clofets, and oblige them to in- 
dulge in recreation and reft, which will remove 
their diforders and reftore their health. Be- 
fides, 
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fides, the time they pafs out of their clofets is 
not thrown away ; they return to their labours 
with frefh eagernefs; and.a few moments given 
up every day to leifure, will be amply repaid by 
the enjoyment of health, which will prolong 
the courfe of their ftudies. Sometimes even 
the moft lucky thoughts arife in the midft of 
recreation *. One of the greateft geniufes of 
our age compofed his immortal works walking 
about in the country +. The foul unfolds it- 
felf in open air, but is imprifoned within the 
confined walls of a ftudy ; it is elevated by the 
fragrance of rural flowers, deprefled by the 
{mell of a lamp. Plutarch’s comparifon on 
this fubjeét is very juft and excellent: “ A lim 
** tle water, fays he, nourifhes and ftrengthens 
‘¢ plants; a greater quantity ftifles them.” 
Thus it is with the mind; moderate labour is 
its food; exceflive labour deftroys it t+ It is, 
perhaps, more neceflary to prevent this difeafe 
than any other: diforders feated in the brain 
fcarce admit of a radical cure ; it recovers its _ 
powers with more difficulty than other organs. 
The more ufeful the brain is to men of letters, 
the more ought they to take care of it; and I 
fhould think the inftances we have of perfons 
becoming idiots from too intenfe application, 
fufficient to open the eyes of the learned, and 
teach them moderation. Let them therefore 
no longer perfift in attempting to juftify fuch 
dangerous practices, and in fporting with their 
own health ; let them not alledge the examples _ 
of others, the trial is too hazardous ; let them 


* Vegeta & ftrenua ingenia, quvo.plus receffus fumunt hoc 
meliores impetus cdunt. Valer. Maxim. lib. 3. cap. 6. p. 140.) 

+ Animus corum, quiin aperto zre ambulant, attollitur.- | 
Plin. jun. 

4 De Education. ‘Pueror.-cap. 12. 
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not avail themfelves of the ftrength of their 
conftitution, fince they are every day impairing 
it; let them not depend upon the effects of 
cuftom, fince that only makes the action of the 
noxious caufes imperceptible, without deftroy- 
ing it; let not the happy circumftance of hav- 
ing hitherto efcaped, make them carelefs of 
the impending danger; and laftly, let them be 
convinced, that we cannot with impunity give 
ourfelves up to exceflive application ; and that 
in order to cultivate the fciences without pre- 
judice to our health, it is neceflary to interrupt 

the courfe of our ftudies frequently. | 
§ 54. When inactivity was mentioned as the 
fecond caufe of the diforders here treated of, 
exercife was certainly reprefented at the fame 
time, as one of the mof{t powerful prefervatives 
_and reftorers of the health of the learned. In 
the foregoing article the advantages of open 
air have been confidered : thefe are greatly en- 
hanced, if accompanied with fome degree of 
motion. From the combination of thefe two 
falutary powers, we receive refrefhment, circu- 
Jation is carried on with eafe, perfpiration en- 
couraged, the actien of the nerves reanimated, 
and the limbs are ftrengthened. Every man 
who has been confined to his ftudy for fome 
days, feels his head heavy, his eyes inflamed, 
his lips and mouth dry; he complains of a cer- 
tain uneafinefs about his breaft, a flight tenfion 
at the pit of his ftomach, is more difpofed to 
melancholy than mirth, his fleep is lefs refrefh- 
ing, and his limbs are weighty and benumbed. 
If he ftill perfifts in fhutting himfelf up, all the 
fymptoms increafe, and lay the foundation of 
the mifchiefs I have defcribed. A walk for 
two or three hours in the country difpels them 
entirely, and brings back ferenity, frefhnefs, 
9 and 
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and ftrength. The learned in general-are not 
fufficiently convinced of the influence the body 

has on the foul, although it was well known to 
our greateft men *, who have been fenfible that 
the mind was fubject to the powers of phyfic as 
well as the body. ‘* The foul, fays Defcartes, 
“€* is fo much influenced by the conftitution and 
“ the ftate of the bodily organs, that if it were | 
<* poflible to find out a method of increafing 

*€ our penetration, it fhould certainly be fought 
‘ for in medicine ¢+-” ‘This conjecture of Def- 
cartes has been verified by M. Hoffnan. This 
famous practitioner exprefsly declares, that he 
has known fome ftupid perfons acquire judg- 
ment from being put a little into motion {¢. All 
men of letters ought firmly to refolve to give 
up at leaft two hours every day to exercife; 
and Mr. Boerhaave is.of opinion it fhould be 
taken before dinner. Walking alone is very 
beneficial, but not quite fuficient; and it can- 
not be too much recommended to them to ride 
out frequently on horfeback: this kind of ex- 
ercife is of great ufe to the head, the breaft, 
and the vifcera of the lower belly efpeciaily by 
preventing or difpelling their obftruétions, | 
which have been mentioned among the difeafes 
common to fedentary perfons. I fhould even 
with that the prefent age and pofterity might 
be indebted to our learned for the reftoration 


* There is a very remarkable paflage on this fubje&t in Mo- 
fes Maimonides, the moft antient of the Arabian phyficians : 


*€ Since health, fays he, affifts us much in the knowledge and « | 


«© worfhipping of the Divinity, and that the fick man cannot 
*¢ properly contemplate his works, it becomes therefore abfo- 
lutely neceffary to avoid with care whatever may be hurtful — 
to the body, and on the contrary to feek after every thing 
which may preferve or improve health.” T. 


+ De methodo, n°. 6. 
4 De motu optim. corpor. medigin, § 9. | 
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af thofe various exercifes which the ancients 
made a pait of their duty, which our ancefloes 
were ftill expert in, and which have been to 
much neglected for the two or three laft gene- 
rations, that in all probability in a few ycars 
hence their very names will not be found but 
in dictionaries. Hiftory, which men of letters 
‘are certainly well acquainted with, abounds 
with inftances of the good effets of exercile. 
Herodicus, a famous phyfician, the matter cf 
Elippocrates, who firft introduced the medicina 
gymnattica, reftored his own health by ths 
means, and lived to the age of one hundred 
years, notwithftanding the weaknefs-of his cor- 
ftitution : he might perhaps be too free in pre- 
{cribing it to his patients, but we are all apt to 
be too zealous in favour of ufeful difcoveries, 
becaufe we know not at firft how to determine 
their benefits and difadvantages *. Strabo be- 
ing feized with a diforder of the fpleen, one of 
thofe incident to the learned, cured himfelf 
only by exercile #. In the fame manner Hilt 
monzus got the better of a weaknels of the 
nerves, Galen, who was fickly ’ull he was 
more than thirty years old, tells us htmfeif, that 
he could not recover his health any other way 
“than by giving up fome hours-every day to ex> 
ercife. Socrates f and Agetilaus riding acrofs 
a ftick with their children; the great ponuif 
Scevola, Scipio, and Leitius playing at chuck, 
and making ducks and drakes by the fea-fide 


* Flerodicus was brother to the famous rhetorician GorgiaS 
of Leontium, who lived to the age of one hundred and fevem 
years, and certainly followed the advice of his brother. T. 


+ There are fome princes and many great men of this name. 
This one is Strabo of Lampfacus, furnamed the Natural Phit- 
bofopher. T. 

4, Arundine equitavit ipfe Socrates. Valer. Maxum. |. 8. ¢: 8. 
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to reft them from their labours, and to preferve 
their health, fpirits, and ftrength ; appear to 
me as examples worthy to be propofed, without 
offence, to the moft learned amongft us, for 
their imitation ; and it is probable they will not 
difdain to follow them. ‘It is furprifing, fays 
‘“€ Pliny the younger, that the powers of the 
‘* mind fhould be fo much quickened by mo- 
** tion and bodily exercife.” ae 

Sailing is an exercife which cannot be recom- 
mended to the learned, becaufe it is not within 
the reach of the greateft part of them; but it 
inay be confidered asa powerful remedy for 
removing obftructions in the vifcera, diffipating 
the bile, refloring perfpiration, encouraging all 
the evacuations, and which therefore fhould 
not be neglected by thoie who have an oppor- 
tunity of ufing it. Its advantages were well 
known to the ancients *, and it is the kind of 
carriage preferred to all others by OGtavius Au- 
guitus, who was himfelf a man of letters, and 
fabject to their infirmities +. ‘* He applied 
‘« himfelf early, fays his hiftorian, and with 
** eagernefs, to eloquence and the fine arts: 
‘* he was afflicted with heavy diforders, was. 
“* fubject to rheums and defluxions, and was 
** troubled with the ftone and inflammations— 
‘© of his bowels ¢.” But although he fuffered 
the inconveniencies which knowledge brings a- 
jong with it, yet he was more prudent than the 
jearned generally are; for he knew how to at- 
rend properly to his health, and thereby pre- 
ferved himfelf to a good old age. 


* M. Gilchrift, a celebrated Scotch phyfician, has fhewn the 
good eficts of navigation, in many/grievous diforders, by a 
collection of obfervations in a fimall work, On Sea Voyages. T. 

+ Si quo mari pervenire poffet potius navigabat. Sueton. | 

¢ In vit. Od. Aug. cap. 82. ie ‘. | 

Riding | 
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Riding in a coach well hung, and on an even 
road, can hardly be called exercife, any more 
than the motion given to fick people, in dif- 
ferent machines contrived for that purpoie, 
when they are ‘not ina condition to go ont. 
But thefe are feeble refources we never have re- 
courfe to while more effeftual helps can be had ; 
and men of letters have it always in their power 
to ufe better exercife, if they do not begin too: 
late. 

The exercifes moft:fuitable for men of letters 
are fuch’as put the whole body in motioa ;: 
thefe, are, tennis, the fhuttle-cock, billiards, 
the mall, hunting, fkittles, bowlings, and even: 
chuck; but thefe are unfortunately in fuch dil-- 
credit in many parts, that perfons who are 
tender of their good name would almoft be a~ 
fhamed to be feen playing at them, and will not: 
be convinced that the neglect of thefe ufcful 
amufements, is'one of the principal caufes con- 
tributing to the increafe of their diforders, It 
is much to be wiflred, that the ufe of thefe ex- 
ercifes could be reftored, in the many acade- 
mies which are .now eltablifhed for the educa - 
tion of youth, and that the gymnafticart fhould 
become, as it was formerly, a part of the ma- 
fter’s care, as well as the diverfion of the young 
people: under this general term I comprehend 
young ladies alfo, whofe fedentary life often 
difturbs their health, and 1 may even venture - 
to fay, the happinefs of fociety * 

§ §5. Learned men, earneft in the defence 
of their ina¢tivity, will perhaps avail themfelves 


* Our Author might have added another exercife no lef fu+ 
lutary than any he has mentioned, viz. dancing, the good cf- 
fe&ts of which, are demonftrated by the great age to which - 
dancing-mafters attain, and the good health and fpirits they 
commonly enjoy. 
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of the inftances of a few perfons, who have 
preferved their health to a very advanced age 
without taking exercife; or may plead, how- 
ever iinproperly, as we have juft now feen, the 
inactive lives of the fair fex, as well as of fe- 
veral artifts, whofe occupations are fedentary, 
in their behalf; but they unfortunately deceive 
themfelves, and will find that the inftances they 
alledge are not fimilar to their own fituations. 
If indeed there are fome women (for this can- 
not by any means be faid of the greater part 
of them) who enjoy a tolerable ftate of health 
without taking exercife, it is becaufe they have 
other methods of promoting the circulation, of 
which the learned are deprived. Nature has 
made them more fufceptible of agreeable im- 
preflions, and has fupplied them with a greater 
fund of chearfulnefs; they talk more, and con- 
verfation is itfelf a kind of exercife fuited to 
them; they generally eat lefs ; they do not ex- 
hauft themfelves with deep thinking, fo fatal to 
the learned; their fleep is not broken by the 
involuntary continuation during the night of 
any ideas the mind has been ftrongly imprefled 
with in the day-time: a thoufand little inci- 
dents of fociety, which a man abforbed in ftue | 
dy does not even perceive, are for them impors 
tant enough to intereft their paffions to a de» 
gree fofficient to quicken the circulation with- 
out fatiguing the organs, If fome men of the 
world grow old, and _preferve their health, — 
notwithftanding the inactivity of their lives, it 
will generally be found, on examination, that © 
they nave had fome of the fame advantages as 
have been proved to be common to women. 
Neither fhould men of letters deceive them: 
felves with the examples of fedentary artifts, 
for their occupations are of a very different 
nature ; 
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nature; they have but one inconvenience com- 
mon between them, which is, the want of ne-. 
ceflary motion: but even this inconvenience 

they are far from being equally expofed to ; 

for the man of letters is conftantly fitting every 
day; whereas the artift corrects the bad eftects 
of the fedentary life he leads while at work, by 
the exercife he indulges in on Sundays, and ho- 
lidays : this in one part of Europe takes up ra- 
ther. more than a feventh part of the year, and: 
in the reft more than a fixth. In every inftance 
the difference between them is confiderable; 
for although the artift may not ftir from his 
feat, fonke part of his body is however always 
in motion ; and in fome works of art, this mo- 
tion is fufficient to make them very laborious 
and fatiguing, notwithftanding the workman is 
always fitting ; in all ot them the continuation 
makes fome amends for the inconfiderablenefs 
of it; fo that the fummary of their motion at 
the day’s end, although by no means fufficient. 
for health among feveral of them, yet amounts 

to more than what many of the learned ufe, 
Befides, if the artift does not ufe the exercife 

neceflary for. quickening the action of the 

nerves, he does not at leaft confume it by ftu- 

dy; his labour procures him fleep, while that 

of the learned deprives them of it; his dige{~ 

tions are not difturbed by thinking afier meals ; 

his method of life is more fimple; his chear- 

fulnefs, and finging at his work, fupports him 3 

in fhort, in every particular the man of letters 

has the difadvantage *. 


§ 56, 


* I do not pretend to fay that inaétivity is not hurtful to 
many artifts. I know that all the arts have their inconvenj- 
encies, and perhaps the hufbandman’s life is the only one which 
is not contrary to health; but I only mean to few, that the 


inactivity 
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§ 56. However beneficial action may be, it 
is {till neceflary to ufe it with prudence, left it’ 
fhould become hurtful. The firft thing to be: 
attended to, is the avoiding of immoderate ex- 
ercife, which is far from doing good, but ra- 
ther exhaufts than reftores the itrength. The 
learned, who are apt to give into extremes, pafs’ 
on fometimes from a compleat ftate of ina¢tion 
to the moft active life they can chufe, imagin= 
ing that a few days of hard exercife will eom-: 
penfate for their having been a long time with- 
out any: but they are much mittaken; for- 
they not only wafte their ftrength by thefe 
means, and: find themfelves more exhaufted' 
afterwards, but alfo their veffels being weak, 
and not able to refift a too fudden increafe of' 
motion, are in danger of being ruptured; from: 
whence, bleedings of the nofe, fpitting, and: 
even vomitings of blood, which I have fome- 
times feen. It is with reafon therefore that’ 
Seneca, imtreating of the exercifes proper for 


men of letters, forbids fuch as exbauft the 


fpirits * ; and Homobo Pifo, the Italian phy- 
fician, who in our days wrote again{t the cir- 


culation, was of opinion, that a man who weae 


ricd his body with labour, was unfit to give a- 


proper attention to bufinefs 4. 


dnaGiivity «the learned is greater, and attended with more 
hurtful circumftances, than-that of fédentary artifts: The dify 
eafes of this clafs of men arife from four principal canfes ; ~the 
want of fufficient exercife and open air; the places they live in, 
which are oftentimes unwholfome; the fubftances they work’ 
npon, or ufe in their work ; the -wearinefs of particular paris 
of the body, on which the laborious part of their bufincfs is 
exerted. T. ; 


* “ Nam exercitationes, quarum labor fpiritus exhavtrit,. 
«Ss hominem inhabilem intentioni ac ftudiis acrioribus reddit.” 
Epift. a5. 


+ De Regimine Magnor. Auxilior. p. 378. 
; A. 


J 
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A fecond precaution to be obferved, is not 
to apply immediately after having taken exer- 
cife, and that for two reafons : the firit is, that 
reft is neceffary for us at fuch a time, and that 
the action of the mind is not relaxation for the 
body when fatigued, as that of the body is for 
thy weary mind: the fecond is, that the circus 
lation is quickened by exercife; and the brain 
itfelf being agitated by this increafe of motion, 
is hardly ina proper ftate for admitting a feries 
of ideas, the clearnefs of which depends upon 
the ofcillations being undifturbed and regular *. 

There is certainly no man of letters, who 
has ever found himfelf under the neceflity of 
applying after having taken exercife jufficient 
to ruffle his pulfe, and who has not at the fame 
time felt a kind of unfteadinefs in his head, 
and that a number of ideas crowded in upon 
him without the neceflary precifion. is 

In the third place, it is of great confequence 
to abftain from violent exercife immediately 
after a meal; digeftion is not brought about 
either by fermentation, diffolution, or tritura- 
tion feparately, but rather by the combination 
of thefe three powers ; and it is a procefs which 
requires tranquillity. It ftands in need of the 
nervous influence, as we have before obferved, 
and is therefore difturbed, if that is otherwile 
taken up by hard exercife. The food is not to be 
inceflantly toffed about in the ftomach, becaufe 
the action of digeftion already begun would be 
difturbed at every inftant by this motion ; and. 
for this reafon the trotting of a horfe hinders 


* Vid. Platneri de Negotiofa A€tiene propter Valetudinem 
cireumcidenda. ‘This excellent Diflertation, full of ufeful re~ 
marks, and written with great elegance, is a very valuable 
piece for all phyficians. 


digeftion: 
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digeftion more than any other exercife that can 
be taken after dinner, | 

It may be ftill proper to obferve, that all ex-_ 
ercife will at firft prove troublefome after long 
difufe, and will perhaps appear to do more 
hurt than good; but we are not to be difcou- 
raged by thefe inconveniencies; fince they may 
be in great meafure avoided by fetting out with 
moderation, and going on gradually till we 
fhall at laft find ourfelves enabled to take a 
great deal of exercife without fatigue, and with 
the moft evident benefit, 

§ 57. When men of letters can be prevailed 
upon to relax their minds and take more exer- 
cife, they will generally efcape the diforders 
they are expofed to; but as it is not to be exe 
pected that they will all follow the advice given 
to them on this head, it becomes alfo neceflary 
to regulate their diet in fuch a manner at leaft, 
that their food may not increafe the caufes of 
their infirmities, but rather if poffible contri. 
bute to leflen them *. In Hippocrates we find 
a@ general rule for the learned as well as for all 
other individuals, refpecting the quantity of 
food neceflary : “* Let nourifhment (fays he) 
““ be proportioned to labour +2” for, as he 
mentions elfewhere, ‘ if the powers of the bo- 
‘* dy exceed the force of the aliment,” (that is, 
*' if we digeft well) it nourithes and gives 
‘‘ ftrength to the body; but if the {treneth of 
** the aliment is greater than the power of the 
** ftomach,” (or, in other words, if the ftor 
“mach cannot digeft it), ‘a number of ine _ 


** conveniencies arife +.” Plutarch infifts much 


* “< Vero é, che un letterato indefeffo ne’ ftudi fe ufi un vitto 
“ regolato, innocente, e parco provare pit foffribili glincommod 
“* di fa profeffione.” Felici Differtat. pe 203. - 

Le 0 wov@ esi nas yn Tpopne 

¢ De Locis in Homine, p. qa1. and in other places. 

on upon. 
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upon this reciprocal proportion between the de- 
gree of exercife and the quantity of food re- 
guifite for the prefervation of health; and we 
{hall be convinced of its importance, if we call. 
ito mind what [I have before proved, that it is 
ithe action of the different organs which extracts 
from the food juices ‘fimilar to our humours, 
‘and changes them to our own proper fubftance, 
If thefe organs, the chief of which is the fto- 
‘msach, are too weak to act upon a great quan- 
‘tity of food, or fach as is difficult of digeftion, 
‘the food then, inftead of being affimilated or 
converted into our fubftance, becomes putrid, 
and, as I have before obferved, § 20, degene- 
rates into that kind of putrefaction peculiar to 
its nature, and remains in the ftomach an ex] 
traneous body, which irritates and affords no 
nourifhment. The powers of thefe organs are 
therefore to be attended to; and among the 
learned there are fo many circumftances tend- 
ing to impair them, that they cannot expeét to 
preferve them long: befides, even when their 
digeftions are well performed, they fhould con- | 
fider that they perfpire but little, and for that 
reafon abftinence is of confequence to them, to 
prevent the mifchiefs mentioned in § 23, p. 54. 
Let them compare themfelves to the robuft 
ploughman, and judge whether they can bear 
the fame kind -of diet. ‘[he one is always in 
the open air, always in exercife, always chear- 
ful, and never fatigues himfelf with thinking : 
his fleep being calm and regular, and his fecre- 
tions well performed he is always in: perfe& 
health: the hardeft kind of food is not too 
difficult for his ftomach, becaufe he has all the 
properties neceflary to digeft it; his teeth be- 
ing good, he begins by chewing it well; where- 
as moft learned men {wallow their victuals with- 

ouc 
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out chewing. In the ploughman, the faliva, 
the digefting fluids of the ftomach, the pan-— 
creatic juice, the bile, the inteftinal juices, are 
all in a higher ftate of perfection, becaufe the 
organs which fecrete them are found; the muf- 
cular fibres of the ftomach and bowels act with | 
force: in fhort, none of the offices are lan- 
guidly performed, the excrements are properly 
expelled, the chyle is conveyed without inter- 
ruption into the blood-veffels, in which it is 
foon changed into good blood, the fuperfluous 
parts of which are carried off by urine and 
perfpiration, and the body is preferved in a per- — 
fect equilibrium. : 

If light broths, niceties, jellies, chicken, or 
white bread, are given to a leard-working man, 
he will have digefted them in a very little time ; 
he will foon grow hungry, be in a general fweat 
and faint away, unlefs quickly fupplied with — 
bacon, {moke-dried meat, cheefe, or brown 
bread. If-a man of a tender conftitutionr at- 
tempts to live upon fuch food, he will be feiz- 
ed with violent pains in the ftomach, or with 
anxieties more troublefome than pain; he wiil 
have powerful indigeftions, and the aliments 
putrefying, will become a kind of poifon, pro- 
ductive of the moft fatal confequences. ‘The 
learned have been apprifed of this danger by 
M. Boerhaave: ** There are fome men of let- 
ss ters, fays he, of greedy appetites, who ven- 
4 ture to live upon the fame tood as the coun- | 
“ try people do, .but they cannot digeft it; 
*¢ they will ind themtelves obliged to give up 
« their fiudies or change their diet; or elfe te- 
«* dious and painful ob{irudtions in the bowels _ 
¢¢ will be the effects of their indifcretion *. 


* Pralect, ad Inflit. § 1036. ¢. 7. p. 394%, . . 
§ 58. The 
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§ 58. The learned ought to attend to the 
quantity as well as the quality of their food ; 
errors in each of thefe circumftances are of bad 
confequence ; but I may venture to affert, that 
if we mutt give into either of thefe errors, it 
may be lefs hazardous to chufe food of an im- 
proper kind (which indeed we may be fome. 
times obliged to do), than to indulge in eating 
too much, which never can be neceflary. 

It is not my intention to give an exaé lift of 
all aliments which may be injurious or ufeful : 
I {hall only fpecify the general clafles of fuch 
as are to be avoided, and fuch as may be in- 
dulged in. 

‘hofe which are improper are, in the firft 
place, all kinds of greafy aliments: they in- 
creafe the relaxation of the fibres of the fto- 
mach, blunt the adtion of the faliva of the 
juices infervient to digeftion, of the bile, of 
the juices of the inteftines, the properties of all 
which are already too much weakened ; by the 
tedioufnefs of their digeftion, they caufe an 
uneafy weight on the ftomach, and degenerat= 
ing into putrefaction, become at firft acid, then 
rancid, and produce the fymptoms of violent ire 
ritation in thefe parts. | 

2dly, All food of a vifcous, gluith, or flimy 
nature, acts nearly in the fame manner as the 
greafy aliments. Thefe two claffes comprehend 
all fat paftry, all things that are fried, fritters, 
creams, the feet of animals, &c. 

3dly, We may reckon among the improper 
aliments all fuch as contain a great quantity of 
aix, which expanding itfelf, and not being fuf. 
ficiently confined, by weak organs, nor difperf- 
ed in proportion as it expands, produces confi- 
derable {weilings, always attended with a fenfa- 
tion of uneafinels throughout the whole body, 

T 
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and efpecially of confufion in the bead, which 
difturbs its functions. ‘This kind of. property 
made the ancients forbid the ufe of all vege- 
table feeds, and induced Pythagoras, who in 
Other refpects recommended a vegetable diet, — 
to lay a particular injunction upon his fcholars 
not to.cat beans *, 

4thly, Meats naturally tough, cr hardened 
by f{moke and falt, are to be avoided ; for the 
digeftive powers act too flowly upon fuch fub- 
{tances ; they {tay a great while in the ftomach; 
produce, firft, irritations by their weight and 
acrimony ; become putrid by remaining fo long 
dn the fame place; and this putrefcency after- 
wards increa(es the irritation. net baled 

gthly, Men of letters muft abftain from food 
which is very four ; for we have feen that they 
are much fubject to acidities in the ftomach ; as 
alfo from any nourifhment irritating too much, - 
from any other kind of acrimony which may 
be hurtful to their delicate and irritable nerves, 


™* The air let loofe from the aliment is ome of the chief a+ 
‘gents in digeftion; we could not live long upon food from 
which the air -had becn.exprefled : but this air fo ufeful and fo 
neceflary when the organs are in a found ftate, becaufe at that 
time a lefs quantity is fet free, becaufe the expanfion of it is . 
gradual, beeaufe it is governed and employed again as the ex- 
panfion takes place by the action of the ftomach and inteftines, 
becomes hurtful when the digefting powers are weakened; be- 
cauic, as we have already feen, the aliments putrefying fooner 
than they are digetted, a much greater quantity of air is fet 
free; becaufe the food gets forward but flowly, and remains a 
dong time in the ftomach: this organ, itherefore, becomes — 
toaded with a body of air, which fhould have been diftributed 
throughout the whole inteftinal canal; becaufe, laftly, this air 
being more powerful than the organs containing it, if I may 
venture to.wfe this expreffion, is not governed by them; but | 
being coliected and rarefied every mement by the heat,.its bulk . 
is prodigioufly enlarged, fo that fharp pains are brought on, 
digeftion is interrupted, the vifcera of the abdomen are com- 
preiled, their functions ditturbed, and fometimes inflammations 
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 § 59. The moft fuitable kind of food is, in 
the firft place, the tender fleth of fuch young 
animals as are generally ferved up at tables, ex- 
cept that of pork, geefe, or ducks. adly, All 
fhell fith which is frm and tender, either from 
the fea, rivers, or ftanding waters. 3dly, The 
grains of corn, fuch as the different kinds of 
wheat, rye, barley, rice; oats s we muit not 
even think that all the fceds of vegetables are 
hurtful: although they contain more air than 
the others, I have never odferved that a mo- 
derate ufe of them was injurious to perfons: 
whofe ftomach was not quite deftroyed, Some 
of thefe feeds, when boiled, compofe the dif-. 
ferent foups commonly known under the name 
ef farinaceous broths, which, whether they. 
are made with water alone, er with the addition: 
of meat, according to the circumftances, are a 
very nutritious kind of food, eafy of digeftion,. 
and which may be ufed with great fuccefs in. 
many cafes. {he wheat and the rye make the 
bread, of which [ fhall {peak prefently. gthly, 
Ail herbs which are not too relaxing or too 
acid, are to be reckoned among the aliments. 
proper for ftudious men; the different fpecies- 
of endive are the moft wholfome among thefe.. 
sthly, We may reckon alfo moft of the com- 
mon roots, the nutritious parts of which con- 
fit in their farinaceous fubftance, as in the. 
feeds ; beGdes that moft of them. are impreg- | 
nated with avery fweet juice, which being q 
mixture of oil and falt, is very falutary * 


* All the culinary roots, and undoubtedly many others, 
ate fail of an excellent kind of fugar, not inferior'to that of 
the fugar-cane, and which may eafily be extraéted from them > 
eight ounces of the juice of. fkirret yield one ounce and a half. 
efingar. Margraf. Mem. de L’ Acad. de Berlin, 
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6thly, Bread, the common nourifhment of all — 
civilized nations, and of which fome equivalent 
fubftitute is to be found in ufe among the ge- 
nerality of mankind, muft not be omitted-here. 
qthly, Eggs. &thly, Milk. othly, The fruits 
are to be confidered as proper food. But the 
ufe even of thefe aliments may be made ftill 
more beneficial, by attending to fome obferva- 
tions very neceflary to be made. 

§ 60. With regard to the tender meats, we 
mult eat them roafted or boiled in a very {mall 
quantity of water: if they are boiled in a large 
quanuty, the water becomes impregnated with 
allthe nutritious particles, and nothing remains 
but a dry fibre, which cannot fupply any nou- 
vifhment. Beef which is tender, good veal, 
mutton fed in dry places, fowls, chickens, ca- 
pons, and pullets, if not overloaded with fat ; 
‘turkeys, young pigeons, partridges, and larks, 
are the moft proper meats for perfons of deli- 
cate ftomachs ; and perhaps they ought to con- 
fine themfelves to fuch fort of food. 

Fifth without fhells, fifh from ponds, or thofe © 
which are too fat, flabby, or flimy, are bad 
nourifhment ; they ought to be avoided as 
pernicious; and in general, the moft wholfome © 
way of drefling fifth, is by boiling them in water, 

New-laid eggs, either raw or boiled a little in 
the fhell, are a kind of food foft, not inflam- 
matory, and of eafy digeftion; but they be- 
come hurtful, when not exceedingly frefh, and 
if boiled hard, are not to be digefted without 
much difkculty ; otherwife they are very pro- 
per for perfons fubjcct to acidities; and thofe 
who cannot bear them whole may find it very — 
uleful to eat the white of the egg only, which 

is 
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ig more readily digefted, and very ftrengthen- 
ing *. ; | 

Milk, the mildeft and moft digeftible of all 
_aliments, is alfo-very proper for men of letters, 
#f they are not troubled with acidities, or if 
they do not mix it with other food which might 
alter its properties, or with fubftances of diffi- 
cult digeftion, which might retain it a long: 
time in the ftomach, and’ be taken alone, or” 
with a little bread, after the digeftion of other: 
aliments is compleated, 

Chocolate may be mentioned’ next after milk,. 
and is rather to be reckoned among the ali- 
ments than the drinks: it is the decoétion of a: 
feed compofed of two parts; a foft, nourifh- 
ing, digeftible kind of meal, and.a greafy, bit- 
ter, fharp oil: this mixture makes it.a fpeedy- 
reftorative and ftrengthener; but it muft not: 
Be ufed’too freely. The cocoa-nut is too nou- 
rifhing for plethoric perfons; ie increafes the 
quantity of blood and heats them; being greafy,. 
it fometimes lies heawy on the ftomach, does 
not digeit well, takes away the appetite, makes 
the body coftive, amd is generally improper 
when there are any obftruCtions: at other times: 
# turns four. ‘The addition of fugar makes it: 
more eafy of digeftion;. but aromatics,. efpecie- 


* If we were not fatisfied of this fat from experience, i#” 
amight have been concluded from the circumitance of the white: 
being the firft nourifhment of the chicken, and that the yolk. 
only becomes ufeful to it in the laff -days\of its confinement. 
And, if the aceounts of fome travellers may be credited, the- 
yolk of the Tavon’s egg, a kind of fea-hen inthe Philippine 
Hlands, never ferves for-the nourifhment of the little animals: 
fo that when hevis hatched, the yolk is found entire in the fhell. 
But how are we to reconcile this obfervation with others, which: 
prove inconteftibly that the yolk is: itfelf a part of. the-ani- 
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ally the vanilla and ambergreafe +, make it un- 
wholefome to feveral people, and injurious to all 
inflammatory conftitutions, who are much in- | 
clined to have blood derived to the head. 

§ 6:. The fruits moft in ufe are cherries, 
ftrawberries, rafberries, currants, goofeberries, 
mulberries, the cifferent forts of plums and 
peaches, melting pears, apricots and grapes. 
Dhey are not all equally wholefome: cherries, 
mulberries, peaches, melting pears, and grapes, 
feem to be beft. ‘heir relaxing property, and 
being likely to turn four, might induce us to 
think they were not proper for the learned ; 
neither indeed would I advife to eat them in too 
great a quantity, or to perfevere too long in the 
ufe of them +. Bu: in enumerating the evils we are 
expofed to by ftudy, it has been obferved, that one 
of the moft terrible of them is the ftagnation and 
thickening of the bile, which thefe fruits are 
beft calculated to prevent or cure; their juice. 
is the mildeft, moft diffolving, moft pleafant, 
moft nutritious and fortifying of all the {apo- 
maceous juices. It keeps the bile in its fluid. 
itate, removes obftru¢tions, encourages the. 
periftaltic motion of the inteftines, diffipates — 
that melancholy which proceeds from obftruc- — 
tions in the lower belly, and is particularly fer-. 
viceable to that clafs of the learned mentioned 


} The French word ‘ de Vambre,” is often ufed by per- 


_ fumers for ambergreafe. 


+ With refpedt to the ufe of fruit, I thould imagine our — 
Author's advice were better calculated for Switzerland or the 
South of France than for this climate, where we cannot ex- 
pect them in fech perfection, asin the more fouthern coun- 
tries, and confequently ought net to indulge fo freely in yfing 
¢hem. 


§ 44. who 
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§ 44. who are fubject to inflammatory fevers, or 
fuchas are liable to hetics proceeding from want 
of moifture, or from the putrid acrimony of 
the humours: thefe fruits are alfo moft {peci- 
fically ufeful in the diforders mentioned § 22, 
which arife from a corruption of the bile. 
When we are troubled with acidities; when 
the ftomach and inteftines are in too great a 
ftate of relaxation; when the whole body is 
flabby, the blood too much diffolved, and the 
ftrength exhaufted, we are then to abftain from. 
them. Even thofe perfons whom they are fit 
for, efpecially the learned, whofe ftomach ale. 
ways requires care, will find it better to eat 
them between meals when the ftomach is emp- 
ty, than immediately after dinner ; better to eat 
_ them alone, or with a little bread. than to mix 
them with other food ; and above all, they will 
find it neceflary to drink only water over them,. 
which is the proper fluid for them to macerate 
in, whereas wine makes them hard and four.. 

§ 62. Itis impofflible to lay down general 
rules for the choice of diet; but every indivi+ 
dual muft regulate it by obferving what agrees 
or difagrees with him. Some people can digeft 
meat rather than vegetables, which are apt to 
give them an uneafy fenfation at the pit of the 
ftomach, and they therefore ought to-ufe them: 
with great circumfpection ; others they agree 
with better than meat, which they cannot eat 
freely of without being troubled with anxieties, 
reftlefsnefs, oppreflion and fever, Im general, 
vegetables are thought the moft proper food for 
men of letters: Plutarch will not even allow. 
them the ufe of meat, which he fays impairs 
the underftanding. In fupport of this fyftem 
it may be urged, that we have inftances of fe- 
veral philofophers, famous for their talents 


and 
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and the extent of their knowlege, who always: 
ufed to abftain from meat; fuch as Zeno, Plo- 
-tinus, and Chryfanthus. ‘The late M. Cocchi, 
a celebrated Florentine phyfician, has written a 
very interefting diffeftation on this fubjeét * 
but yet I think it neceffary to obferve, that itt 
would be very injudicious to confine the learn- 
ed entirely to a vegetable diet, which might be’ 
of real bad confequence to many of them. 
Galen, Sethi, and Plempius, all agree in re- 
commending river fifh as one of the moft whol-. 
fome aliments for ftudious men, as being light- 
er on the ftomach than meat. Ihave feen fome 
men of learning who were always troubled with. 
acidities when they eat bread, and who were 
therefore obliged to eat it very fparingly. Eggs: 
difagree with many perfons, and yet no reafon — 
can be affigned for it; the tame thing may be 
faid of milk; fo/that ir becomes abfolutely ne+ 
ceflary to coniult the ffomach in the choice of 
our diet, 
§ 63. Although the moft fimple way of 
drefling victuals is the moft wholfeme, yet fea- 
foning is by no means to be excluded from the: 
diet of the learned. The loofe fibres of their | 
ftomach, the action of which is not excited by 
motion, ftand in need of fome flight provoca- 
tives to get the better of their numbnels; thefe 
are falt, fugar, fome mild aromatic¢s, as cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, and efpecially thofe more whol- 
fome aromatics to be found in our gardens, 
thyme, marjoram, {weet bafil, chervil, fennel,. 
and others of the fame clafs: but thofe ftimu- 
lators are to be avoided, which being loaded 
with an oil or falt of an exceffively acrid nature, 


* Del vitto Pittagorie per ufo della Medicina. Fiorenza, 
T7 4g Fas } 
irritate 
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irritate too powerfully, and continue acting for 
too long atime. All men of learning, in imi- 
tation of Horace, fhould deteft garlic, and ab- 
ftain from maftard and pepper, which are im- 
pregnated with an almoit cauftic effential oil. 
‘They ought even to guard againit a too copious 
and too frequent ufe of the mildeft feafoning, 
which fhould never be confidered as part of 
the common food; for every thing that irritates 
increafes the circulation, wears out the organs, 
and fhortens life. et 
§ 64. One of the dietetic rules of moft con- 
fequence to health, and which becomes more 
particularly neceflary to a weak ftomach, is to 
avoid mixing a great variety of food together, 
~and never to eat of more than two or at moft 
three difhes at one meal; thofe who confine 
themfelves to one are ftill more prudent. 1 
knew a worthy old man, who finding himfelf 
very fickly at forty years of age, took a refo- 
lution never to eat of more than one thing; 
he kept his word, and has now reached his 
ninetieth year in perfect health, ftill enjoying 
the powers of his mind, and the quicknefs of 
his fenfes. If we reflect a little on the furprif- 
ing variety of meats our tables are covered with, 
and the number of different things we load our 
ftomachs with in a fhort time, we {hall be apt 
to think few cuftoms are more ridiculous: but 
if. we obferve the effects, we fhall be convinced 
that none are more dangerous. Let us learn 
from Horace on this fubject; his advice may 
perhaps be more agreeably received, and fol- 
lowed with more confidence, than that of a 
phyfician. ‘* Let us now contider (fays he) 
** what are the advantages of temperance. Firft, 
‘« it always brings good health with it. To be 
“© convinced of it, we need only recal to our 
| « minds, 
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** minds fome of thofe plain meals which have. 
.“ agreed with us fo well: but when we come 
‘‘ to mix game and fith with ragouts and roatt 
‘* meats, the fofter food js changed into bile, 
“and a vifcid phlegm breeds a variety of mif- 
*‘ chiefs in the fiomach *,” 

§ 65. However wholfome and fimple the 
food of the learned may be, if ftiJl taken up 
with their ftudies, they eat without chewing, a 
cuftom I have before complained of; they de- 
prive themfelves of one of the moft ufeful 
helps to digeftion. Nothing relieves the fto- 
mach fo much asa proper mattication ; it in- 
creaies the fecretion of the faliva, which is one 
of the moft powerful of the juices infervient 
to digeftion +, and mixes it intimately with the 
food, the furface of which it extends by com- 
minution, and makes the juices of the fomach 
penetrate into it with more eafe: the dif-_ 
{olution therefore of the aliments being quick- 
ly performed in the ftomach, they ftay there | 
for a lefs time, are digefted, and do not putrie | 
fy: for the fame reafon the) ftomach is not irs 
ritated nor fatigued ; all the remaining fundtions 
feel the effects of this firft digeftion well per. 
_formed, and are executed with eafe. There aré 
two more advantages attending mattication $ 
one is, that we eata lefs quantity of food, and 
are fupplied with an equal fhare of nourifhment 
by it; the other, that it contributes greatly to 
the prefervation of the teeth: in fhort, health 
depends fo much upon it, that its advantages 
are ineftimable; and we cannot infift too 
ftrongly upon the injuries too frequenily arif- 
ing from the neglect of ir. : 


_* Accipe nune vidus: tenuis que quantaque fecum 
Afferat, &e. | Satyra2, dip. 2. : 
“ f Macbride’s Experimearal Effays,'p. 15, 54, &c. 


§ 66, 
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§ 66. As men-of letters digeft flowly, they 
ought not to eat too often; for there is great 
difference in the ftate of a ftomach wherein 
fome halt-digefted food remains, which requires 
all the powers of digeftion to finifh its diffolu- 
tion, and one entirely empty, which has reco~ 
vered its powers, and is well moiftened with di- 
gefting fluids ready to act upon freth food. 
Whatever is taken into the ftomach in the firft 
ftate difturbs the digeftion already begun, and 
cannot go through the firft changes neceflary to 
produce a good digeftion; it is therefore of 
great confequence to {tudious men to avoid eat- 
ing at improper times: three meals in the day 
are quite fufficient for them; two very flender, 
and one a little more plentiful. I have feen 
perfons who had injured their ftomachs and 
health by ftudy, recover by adopting the me- 
thod of life I had prefcribed to them, together 
with fome directions with regard to the choice 
of their food, a detail of which would be im: 
properly placed here. When they rofe in the 
morning they drank a glais of cold water, 
breakfafted an hour afterwards, and ftudied 
for four or five hours; they then took fome 
kind of exercife during an hour at leaft, and 
dined after having refted themfelves a little, 
The hours immediately after dinner were em~ 
ployed cither in a gentle walk, or in fome fo- 
cial duties which neither fatigued the body nor 
the mind; they ftudied again for a few hours 
in the evening, and then took a very light fup- 
per, which circumftance is of great confequence 
to the learned on feveral accounts. The firft 
is, that the blood being carried in greater quan- 
tity to the head while we are afleep, it is dan- 
gerous to increafe the fulnefs of the veffels. by 

a hearty 
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a hearty meal before we go to-bed *: the fe- 
cond is, that the action of the nerves being di- 
minifhed during the time of fleep, digeftion, to 
which that action is neceflary, will not be fo 
well performed: the third is, that the fleep of 
the learned being never very found, if a great 
quantity of food happens to be in the ftomach 
at that time, it irritates and keeps the nervous 
fyftem in fuch a ftate of agitation, that reft is 
entirely difturbed ; they are not quite awake, 
becaufe their ftrength will not allow them to be 
fo; neither do they fink into fleep, for they 
cannot enjoy that profound tranquillity which 
tonftitutes it; and this kind of ftate fatigues 
them exceffively, and injures their health. 
Thefe inconveniencies are prevented by light 
-fuppers, fuch as Plato ufed himfelf to, which 
were faid to be pleafant at the time, and conti- 
nued fo for the next day ; fuch as leave the bo- 
dy healthy, and the mind free: whereas, on 
the contrary, the head is incumbered by a plen- 
tiful fupper, the body fatigued, the mind de- © 
prefied, and unit for ftudy +. 

I have known fome men of letters who have 


* The fulnefs of the veffels of the brain during fleep is 
proved by a number of phenomena: a circumf{tance occurs to 
us every day which manifeftly fhews it; I mean that grinding — 
of the teeth we fee in many children, and which fome adults 
are even fubjeét to in their fleep ; and it is always much ftrong- 
er after a plentiful fupper. ea 

+ ‘¢ Vides ut pallidus omnis 

— § Coen defurgat dubia? quin corpus onuftum 
‘¢ Hefternis vitiis animum quoque pregravat una, 
s¢ Atque affigit humo divine particulam aure. 
«¢ Alter, ubi ditto citius, curata fopori | 
** Membra dedit, vegetus prafcripta ad munera furgit.” 
Hor. fat. 2. Hb. a. 


Theophraftus has alfo obferved, “* that by plentiful eating 
*< and feeding much upon meat, reafon becomes weak, the 
% mind grows heavy, anda kind of ftupidity comes on.” T. 
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recovered their health only by taking a little 
» milk at night. it may be urged by fome, that 
it would be ftill better not to take any fupper. 
This is acuftom with fome people whom it a- 
grees with; but it fhould by no means be a- 
dopted indifcriminately by all the learned. Some 
of them have the ftomach fo exceedingly irri- 
table, and the nerves fo delicate, that if they 
{tay a long time without taking any thing, the 
juices infervient to digeftion acquire an acri- 
mony, which not being fheathed by mixing 
with the food, irritates the ftomach; and this 
irritation is fufficient to difturb fleep, 

§ 67. Thofe who take pleafure in eating may 
be apt to look upon thefe rules as fo many au- 
fterities, which have never been ‘ftriftly com- 
plied with ; and which it might even be dan- 
gerous literally to adhere to: but they may be 
eafily convinced to the contrary, from a great 
number of inftances, which prove that a de- 
gree of abftinence much more fevere than that 
I have indicated, is the real method of preferv- 
ing health. Auguftus, whofe infirmities, as 
we have feen, were very analogous to fuch as 
men of letters are liable to, may be propofed 
as a model of temperance; for he confined 
himfclf to the fmalleft quantity of food *, 
Paul the hermit, St. Anthony, Arfenius, and 
St. Epiphany, not to mention many other re- 
clufe perfons whofe long life is not fo well at- 
tefted, lived beyond a century, feeding only on 
bread, dates, roots, a little fruit and fome wa- 
ter. Galen mended: his bad conftitution by 
exercife and very remarkable abftemiou{nels. 
Bartholius, the celebrated reftorer of right in 
the fourteenth century, is, if | miftake not, 


¢  * Minimi cibi-¢rat. Suet. 
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the firft perfon who ever weighed his food ; he 
reduced it to a very fmall quantity, in order to 
preferve his faculties equally difpofed at all 
times for ftudy, to which he applied himfelf 
avith uncommon diligence *. But one of the 
mott ftriking, as well as moft ufeful examples, 
is that of Lewis Cornaro, a noble Venetian, of 
one of the moft ancient families, and of the 
number of thofe which fupplied the republic 
with moft of its doges. At the age of twenty 
five he found his ftomach difordered, was 
troubled with pains in his fide, and felt the be- 
ginnings of the gout, and a hectic fever: not- 
withftanding a variety of medicines, at forty 
years of age, he ftill continued in a bad ftate ‘of 
health ; he then laid afide the ufe of medicines, 
and led a very abftemious kind of life, con- 
fining himfelf to twelve ounces of folid food, 
and fourteen ounces of fluid every day, which 
was not more than the fourth part of a man’s 
common food in the country where he lived. 
The effects of this diet, as related by himfelf, 
in a {mall work intituled,- The Advantages of a 
Sober Life +, were fo remarkable, that his in- 
firmities gradually difappeared, and were fuc- 
ceeded by vigorous and found health, accom- — 
panied with a fenfation of happinefs and fatis- 
¢action he had never before experienced, At 


% An anecdote of the life of Bartholius has been preferved, 
which is rather unfavourable to learning, and affords a too 
convincing proof of the dangers we are expofed to of falling 
into a hypochondrise difpofitiun by intenfe application to ftu- 
dy, and being affected with mifanthropy and morofenefs. 
He was invefted with a coufiderable office of judicature, and 
condemned thofe who were tried befere him to death upon the — 
flighteft fufpicion: this made him fo hateful to the people, 
that he was obliged to retire into the country to fereen himéelf 
frem their fury. , 


4 Luigi Cornare difcorG della vita fobria. 
; . . nigety* 
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ninety-five years of age he wrote a work upon 
the birth and death of man, in which he drew 
arrcey interefting picture of his own life. ‘“ I 
‘ find myfelf healthy and fprightly as at the age 
“ of five-and-twenty: I write fever or eight 
‘* hours in the day; the reft of my time J take’ 
“© a walk, join in converfation, or bear my part 
‘© in a concert: Tam chearful, eat every thing, 
“ with appetite ; my Imagination is hvely, my 
memory good, my judgment found; and 
what is {till more aftonifhing at my age, my 
** voice is ftrong and harmonious.” He lived 
beyond one hundred years, Leonardus Leflius,- 
the learned Flemifh Jefuit, was fo well pleafed 
with Cornaro’s method of living, that he tranf- 
lated his Treatife on Temperance into Latin ;: 
lived in the fame manner himfelf with the: 
greateft benefit;. and compofed, upon the fame 
principles, a Treatife on Diet, in which he de- 
monftrates the advantages of a temperate life *. 
Ramazzini has handed down to- us the Hiftory: 
of Cardinal Sforza Rallavicini, who, after having, 
ffudied all day without taking any thing, con- 
tented himfelf with a very light fupper_ in the: 
evening +. And to come nearer to our own 
times, the tmmortal Newton, who lived to a: 
very advanced age, even when he was engaged 
in his moft profound reflections, never took 
any thing but a little bread and water, andi 
fometimes a fmall quantity of Spanifh wine ;. 
and during the whole courte of his life, he ne- 
ver indulged in any thing elfe, except a little: 


* Leon. Leffii Hygiafticon, feu vera ratio valetudinis bonz. - 
Antwerp, 1563 
+ “ Totam diem litterarum ftudio fine cibo largicbatur, mox 
coena modica fam pta ac {tudiorum cura ablegata, fomno & 
*€ virium reparationi noétem totam impendebat.” De Litte- 
tatoram Morxbis Differtatio. Opera omnia, p. 654. 
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chicken. The famous M. Law *, one of thofe 
men who has exerted the powers of his mind 
in the ftrongeft manner, confined himfelf for 
feveral years, in order to keep his head free, 
and preferve the quicknefs of his underftand- 
ing, to one half of a chicken, and about a 
pound of bread every day, and drank nothing 
but water or watery liquors; + and indeed the 
choice of this fort of drink may be confidered 
as one of the moft eitectual means of preferv- 
ing health. 

§ 68. Water isa drink nature has given to 
all nations, made it agreeable to all palates, 
and endowed it with the property of diffolving 
the aliment. ‘The Greeks and Romans confi- 
dered.it as a panacea, and not without reafon ; 
for it is certainly a very efficacious medicine in 
all cafes where moifture is deficient, when we 
are troubled with acidities, or when the bile has 
acquired too much fharpnefs. Soft, frefh, 
clear {pring water, which readily forms a lather 
with foap, boils vegetables well, and is proper 
for wafhing linen, is to be preferred to any o- 
ther : when it has all thefe properties combined, 
it affifts digeftion very much ; ftrengthens, — 
keeps up all the evacuations, prevents obftruc- 
tions, makes fleep more calm, the head more 
clear, chearfulnefs more lafting, and the man- 
hers more gentle. If the effects of wine are 
compared with thefe, we fhall find every part 
of the comparifon in favour of water. | 

§ 69. Wine acts as a itimulus; it irritates 
and increafes the ofcillation of the fibres, an 


* Author of the book on money and Trade, and projeftor 
of the Miffiffippi and South Sea fchemes; he was a native of 
Edinburgh. 

+ Cheyney’s natural Method of cusing the Difeafés of the 
Bedy, &e. Part I. ch. ii. § q. 
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effe& which muft neceffarily fhorten life, if too: 


frequently produced; it is apt to turn four, 


and therefore adds to the acidities the learned 


are already fubjeét to: it is indeed attended 


with another inconvenience peculiarly injurious: 
to them, and which fhould of itfelf be fufficient' 
to difluade them from the ufe of it: this is,. 


that it derives the fluids powerfully to rhe head, 


and confequently increa{es the diforders of that: 


part, to which ftudy has already much contri- 


buted. Head-aches-are feldom relieved and a-- 
poplexies never’ prevented, unlefs this drink is* 


forbidden, the daily ufe of which rather inter- 
rupts than aflifts-digeftion in perfons whofe fto- 


mach is weak. It has been often obferved, that: 


water-drinkers: had the underftanding more 
clear, the memory more fteady, and the fenfes 
more quick. Demofthenes, G. Naudé, Tira- 


queau, M. Locke, and M. Haller, never drank - 
any thing but water : moft of our greareft men, - 


as welt as men who have lived to an advanced 
age, have drank but very little wine, for this 


ce 


liquor‘is very: brurtful in. all: diforders of the- 
nerves, with which the learned are fo much 2f-- 


flicted. They are indeed fo unavoidably pro- 


duced by ftudy, that I make no doubt but that: 


the love of the fciences, which has prevailed {o° 


univerfally for thefe hundred years ‘paft, is one 


_ of the principal caufes of the prefent increafe 


fo remarkable in diforders of this kind * ; which. 
might. 


*% The difeafes of the nerves “are much more frequent and ° 


various than they were fixty years ago: this is a fact commons~ 


ly known and generally complained of. Every body obferves 
and afks the reafon of it. There‘are many to be alledged, and 
T thall here point out the ch 


feiences and cultivation of literature is more extended: we © 
- might fay, as Cicero formerly faid of the gods, It is more eafy © 


to mect with an academician than a man,’ ‘The number of 


U-3- printing: - 


jef of them. ft. The love of the © 


a 
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might be more eafily cured by proper diet, ex- 


ercife, abftaining from warm liquors and wine, 


than 


printing-prefles continually at work in Europe, the infinite 
variety of writings daily coming from them, neceflarily im- 
plies a great nunrber of men, who although they may not alf 
be learned, are yet more or lefs expofed to the fame difeafes as 
the learned men; among which the diforders of the nerves are 
reckoned. So many authors give rife to a number of readers, 
and conftant reading produces nervous complaints; fo that 
perhaps of all .the circumftances hurtful to the health of wee 
men, the chief has been the innumerable colle€tion of novels 
publifhed within thefe hundred years. From the earlieft in-- 
fancy to the moft advanced old age, they read them with fo 
much eagernefs, that they are apprehenfive of a moment’s in- 
terruption, take no exercife, and often fit up very late to fatis- 
fy this inclination ; by which their health is entirely deftroyed. 
‘To thefe 1 might add the women who are turned authors, the 

umber of which increafes datly. A girl at ten years old, whe 
fits herfelf down to read, when fhe ought to be running about, 
will be an hyfteric woman at twenty, and not a good nurfe as 
fhe fhould be. 2dly. The ufe of warm liquors becoming much 
more common, the dangers of which I have fet forth in the 
enfuing paragraph. 3dly, The increafe ef luxury, which 
Srings on a more effeminate kind of life, both among mafters. 
and feryants, and has multiplied prodigioufly the number of 
the icdentary arts; the eftablifhing of which, however boafted 
of, has deftroyed at-ence both agriculture and health. _I have 
deen in this country fome villages, whofe inhabitants were all 
employed in cooper’s work, whofe life was taken up in going 
to cut down the trees in the woods, making them into cafks, 
and carrying them to market; and in this diftri€ were found | 
the handfomeft, {trongeft, moft healthy men of the country, 
and who lived in the greateft plenty. Thirty years ago fome 


_ jewellers fettled themfelves in this place, money became more 


common and feduced the people, the love of jewels prevailed, 
cooper’s work was neglected, a fedentary life fuceeeded to an 
active one, ftrangers were hired to cultivace their lands; at laft 
the new profeffion failed alfo, and it is at prefent a part of the 
sountry where languid difeafes prevail moft, where the men 
are degenerated, and from whence plenty and eafe are fled, per- 
haps never to come back again, fince they always leave thofe 
countries in which the men are weak and indelent. Many peo- 
ple who waited on themfelves thirty years ago, now make 
themfelves be waited upon: many who then walked, now ge 
on horfeback; others who then went on horfeback, now ride 
an a carriage: the public carriages even are thought too rough 
for chemi; and we fhall {oon fee the time, when the Ba 

artilts 
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than by any medicines. I would not have it 
thought, however, that I entirely forbid the 
ufe of wine to men of letters; only I would. 
not have it ufed as acommon drink, but rather 
coniidered asa medicine. We could not in- 
deed find a more agreeable, or more efficacious 
medicine, in all cafes of much relaxation, weak- 
nefs, or dejection: we fhould then take it as 
M. Newton did, inftead of folid food, to 
ftrengthen ourfelves after uncommon fatigue 3. 
to enliven ourfelves after having been much ex- 
haufted; and to fupport ourfelves under af- 
flictions, At all other times men of applica= 
tion ought to give it up entirely; neither need 
they be apprehenfive of breaking through an. 
old cuftom, for it is not attended with any 
danger; fo that out of one hundred perfons 
_whoway fuddenly leave off wine, we fhall not 


artifts will ‘not travel without coaches well hung upon eafy. 
f{prings. People live more in towns than they ufed to do; 

the uncertain term of education is attended,to; and, without 

Knowing the ideas annexed to it, they come into towns for the 

education of their children, where health, and oftentimes vir-- 
tue, isthe forfeit. Inftead of which the children acquire, 

athly. more paffions: thefe are neceffarily brought into play 

‘by the Inxurions way of living prevalent in towns; they in= 
-ercafe vanity, luft, ambition, and jealoufy ; injurious paffions, 

deftrudtive of health, and productive of all nervous complaints; 

which deftroy the focial’ conneétions, friendthip, and chearful- 

nefs fo beneficial to mankind.. sthly. A fondnefs for high 

food, of a much more inflammatory nature, which muft nece{= 
farily wafte the organs, bring on weaknefs, flow fevers, and all 
nervous difeafes. 6thly. A degeneration which is unavoidable. 

The diforders of parents are transferred to the children. Our 

anceftors began by going a little aftray from the moft whole- 

fome kind of life; our grand-fathers therefore were born weak- 
er than our anceftors, were more delicately brought up, and 

have begotten children ftill weaker than themfelves ; and we, 

of the fourth generatien, have fearce any ideas of ftrength and 

health, except among old men of fourfcore, or from hearfay. 

To bring them back again to us, would require a reafonable 
conduct we cannot expect, or a few ages of barbarifin, we dare 
not even wilh for, 7thly. The effects of fecret difeafes, T. 


find 
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find two who will fuffer any inconvenience’ 

from it. When men of letters think wine ne- 
ceflary for them, they fhould' chufe a ftrong- 
bodied nourifhing kind of wine, neither fharp. 
nor four, and which may-ftrengthen them with- 
out irritating; on the contrary, they fhould: 
carefully abftain from all thofe fmall wines, 
which, as Van Helmont fays, are rather a fort. 
of vinegar than. wine, and therefore produce. 
acidities, interrupt digeftion, and irritate the- 
nerves. ; 

§ 70, There is another kind of drink’ not’ 
jefs hurtful to ftudious: men. than wine; and. 
which they. ufually indulge in more freely ; I 
mean warm liquors, the ufe of which is become 
much more frequent fince the end. of the late 
century. A fatal prejudice infinuated itfelf in- 
to phyfic. about this: period.. A new fpirit of. 
enthutiafm had been excited by the difcovery of” 
the circulation: it was thought neceflary for: 
the prefervation of health to faciliate it as much: 
as pofible, by fupplying a great degree of flu- 
idity to the blood, for which purpofe it was ad- 
vifed to drink.a large quantity;of warm water. 
Cornelius Bontekoe, a Dutch phyfician, who> 
died afterwards at Berlin, firft phyfician to the: . 
électer of Brandenburgh, publifhed in 1679 a. 
fall treatife in Dutch, upon tea, .coffee, and: 
ehocoiate, in which he beitows the moft extra-- 
vagant encomiums on tea, even when taken to. 
the greate{t excels, as far as-one or two hun-- 
dred cups in a day, and denies the poffibility of. 


its being. hurtful to the ftomach. This error: ~ 


f{pread itfelf with furprifing rapidity all over 
the northern part of Europe; and was attend-- 
ed with the moit grievous-cffets. The zra of 
its introduction is marked by an unhappy revo- 
fution in the account of the general ftate of 

: health 
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health at that time. The mifchief was foon 
noticed by accurate obfervers. M. Duncan, a 
French phyfician fettled at Rotterdam, publifh- 
ed a {mall work in 1705, wherein we find, a- 
midit a great deal of bad theory, fome ufeful 
precepts againft the ufe of hot liquors *. M. 
Boerhaave ftrongly oppofed this pernicious 
cuftom; all his pupils followed his example, 
and all our eminent phyficians are of the fame 
opinion, The prejudice has at laft been pre- 
vented from fpreading, and within thefe few 
years feems to have been rather lefs prevalent 7; 
but unfortunately it fubfifts fill among valetu- 
dinarians, who are induced to continue thefe 
pernicious liquors, upon the fuppofition that’ 
all their diforders proceed from a thicknefs of 
blood. The tea-pots full of warm water I ice 
upon their tables, put me in mind of Pandora’s 
box, from whence all forts of evils iffue forth, 
with this difference however, that they do not 
even leave the hopes of relief behind them; 
but, on the contrary, by inducing hypochon- 
sik complaints, diffufe melancholy and de- 
pair. 

§ 71. The fophiftry which has induced per- 
fons of a weak habit to indulge in warm li- 
quors, is eafily deftroyed. It is true indeed, 
that the circulation in them is. fometimes weak, 
flow, and languid; that their fluids are apt to 
ftagnate and form obftruétions : bur thefe ac- 
cidents proceed from a weak tone of the veilels, 


* P. Duncan Avis falutaire contre PAbus du Caffé, du 
Chocolat, et du Thé. Rotterd. 1705, 8vo. ‘This work is not 
to be found now. 


+ Coffee and tea are forbidden in Sweden, and I am in- 
formed by the public news-papers, that a whole confiderable 
province in Germany has voluntarily given up coffee, as the 
Englifh colonies in America have left off drinking tea. 7 
nat- 
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not from a denfity or infpiffation of the fluids, 
whofe confiftence is rather deficient in fuch 
perfons. If we bleed a ftrong labouring man, 
and one who paffes his life in his ftudy, or any 
other valetudinarian at the fame time, we fhall 
find the blood of the firft thick and of a deep 
red colour, fometimes covered with a white - 
hard kind of fkin, fimilar to that which is 
found in inflammatory complaints; the blood 
of the fecond, will be broken down, watery, 
pale coloured, and flimy: that, part of the 
blood which in the former inftance was formed 
into a ftrong fkin, makes in the other patient’s 
blood nothing but a foft jelly; the labouring 
man fhould therefore rather attenuate his blood 
if fuch a ftate of the blood was a difeafed one, 
by many diluting liquors; the ftudious man, 
on the contrary, fhould endeavour to thicken 
the confiftence of this fluid, and for that rea- 
fon fhould abftain from drinking much of any 
liquor, efpecially warm fluids, which increafe 
the tendency to a dropfy, already produced, as: 
Fhave before obferved, by a ftudious and fe- 
dentary life. M. Duverney gives a ftriking ine 
ftance of this in the Memoirs of the Royal A- 
cademy *, The itomach more efpecially is firft 
made fenfible of the bad effe&ts of warm fluids, . 
which are hurtful in feveral ways. ‘Lhis organ 
is {welled by the quantity we fwallow, its fibres: 
are too much diftended by the bulk of fluid, — 
and at the fame time relaxed by its quality ; fe 
that it muft neceffarily fall into a fate of relax- 
ation and weaknefs, and lofe the powers ne- 
ceflary for its functions: the food therefore re- 
mains too long in the ftomach, and occafions a 
difagreeable fenfation of weight; this we ene 
* OF the year 1703.. | 
| deavour 
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deavour to get rid of, by drinking a frefh quan- 
-tity of fome diluting liquor, which fweeping 
away the half-digefted aliments, gives a mo- 
mentary relief, but in reality increafes the caufe 
of the diforder, A fecond bad effect of warm 
water, and in general of a large quantity of 
any drink whatever, is, that the juices infervi- 
ent to digeftion are drowned in it, and thereby 
lofe their powers ; and as they are of great fer- 
vice in digeftion, health muft be impaired when- 
ever their activity is blunted, more efpecially as 
their office cannot be fupplied by any other 
Htuid; and that the moft boafted ftomachics, 
feveral of which are frequently pernicious, can 
never be of fo much fervice as the faliva and 
the juices fecreted in the ftomach. Some peo- 
ple are apt to fay, and perhaps fome phyficians, 
even that we fhould drink a great deal to pre- 
ferve health ; and particularly, that we cannot 
drink too much water: but we muft be little 
acquainted with the laws of the animal ccono- 
my, and the effects of a large quantity of fluid, 
to give fuch advice. The relaxation of the 
ftomach, the weakening of the digefting fluids, 
the precipitation of the aliment before it is half 
digefted, are the certain effects of this too pre- 
valent cuftom: and thefe inconveniencies take 
place in a greater or lefs degree, according to 
the quality of the drinks. Thofe which are 
are {wallowed hot or warm produce mifchiefs 
peculiar to themfelves, by deftroying that foft. 
‘mucus which lines the infide of the ftomach, 
the bowels, and in general all the hollow vif- 
cera, and fheathes their nerves from the too 
powerful impreflion of food or any other be- 
dies pafling through them. When this. mucus 
is once worn off by the continual wafhing of a 
warm drink, commonly faturated with on 
: acri 
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acrid particles, which render it ftill more inju- 
rious, the nerves being bare, fharp pains are 
felt after eating, unlefs we have been very care- 
ful in choofing the fofteft kind of food. The 
inteftines, deprived of their mucus in the fame 
manner as the ftemacth, violent cholics are 
brought on, and the mifchief fpreading to the 
internal coats of all the fmaller veffels; the 
nerves, irritated in all parts, acquire that de- 
gree of mobility, which ‘numbers are fo un- 
happily * afflicted with. 

§ 72. The danger of thefe drinks is confi- 
derably increafed, as I have before obferved, 
by the properties of the plants infufed in them; 
the moft fatal of thefe when too often or too 
freely ufed, is undoubtedly the tea, imported 
to us fince near two centuries paft fiom China 
and Japan, which has fo much increafed dif- 


- * Our author has certainly accurnulated here the ntmoft that 
-¢an he fuppofed in prejudice of this poor oriental leaf. It is 
certainly noxious in fome cafes and conftitutions; innocent, at 
heaft, I realty think, in many others, when moderately taken, 
for any excefs, even of warm or of cold water, is bad; and it 
fhould feem, from the letter of the eminent lawyer, which Dr. 
"Tiflot has the candor to fubjoin to his note, that it may be 
‘ufed to medical advantage fometimes. It were but impartial ¥ 
fhould think, and perhaps fomewhat conclufive on the prefent © 
topic, to enquire into the general health and longevity of the 
natives of the moft populous empires in which it grows; and 
where the inhabitants drink ftronger infufions of it than ours 
felves, and we may reafonably fuppofe, not in lefs quantities. 
Credible writers, who have been in thefe countries, affirm, the 
inhabitants are ftrangers to the gout, ftone, and rheumatifm, 
and very little fubject to thefcurvy. Tine tea has been often 
found to be falubrious, and feldom hurtful, although there 
may be initances where tea does not agree with fome particular 
eonttitutions; fuch perfons ought to abftain from it: at the 
fame time there are coarfe teas, which certainly mnft hurt even 
the ftrongeft conftitution, and perhaps fuch being ufed chief= 
dy by the vulgar in Switzerland, has made our author fo fe- 
vere.on this fafhionable drink ; or patriotifm might perhaps 
have had fome weight with him in crying it down as ax article 
efluxury, ' 

eafes. 
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eafes of a languid nature in the countries where ~ 
it has been introduced, that. we may difcover, 
by attending to the health of the inhabitants of 
any city, whether.they drink tea or not; and 
fhould imagine one and the gpreateft benefits 
that could accrue to Europe, would be to pro- 
hibit the importation of this famous leaf, which 
contains no effential parts befides an acrid cor» 
rofive gum, with a few aftringent . particles *, 
_ imparting 


* A very able lawyer having read the firft edition of this 
work, was kind enough to write me a very polite letter, con- 
‘taining an important obfervation, which he permitted me to 
communicate, and it may perhaps be ufeful to the public. 
‘© In the month of June 1765, I felt a flight heat of urine, 
accompanied with pains I had never felt befores from the 
account I gave of my cafe to M. le D. it appeared to him 
that I had the gravel, he therefore ordered me fome turpen- 
‘ tine pills, with am infuffon of pareira brava, and ftick li- 
quorice ; this medicine made me void feveral fragments of 
little (tones, appearing as if they had furrounded fome {mall 
nucleus, having one fide concave, the ether convex,’ with 
angles, &c. they fometimes gave me great pain in pafling, 
but moft commonly were only juft felt. I was generally 
** coftive, but towards the latter end of November the ufe of 
thefe medicines brought on a tenefmus, which made me 
“* fuffer exceflively. M— ordered me to leave off all my me- 
“* dicines, and to take gly(ters, &c. Afterwards M. le D. 
whom I confulted, prefcribed fome foap pills and other re- 
medies ; and the tenefmus came on again, Having read in 
the Univerfal Hiftory, that the Chinefe were never troubled 
with the gravel or {tone, ‘* owing as it was faid to the great 
quantity of tea they drank, which they ufed as a cold drink, 
without mixing any thing with it,” 1 was refolved to try 
*¢ the effeéts of this regimen. I had never ufed mytfelf to tea, 
fo that the drink was new tome. -I took a quarter of an 
ounce of fine bohga tea, and pouring a quantity of boiling 
water upon it, fuffered the infufion to ftand till it grew cold, 
** I then poured it of clear, and drank three cups of it in 
the morning, at the diftance of about an hour between each; 
_two cups fafting, one after breakfult, anda fourth two 
hours after dinner. The firtt day, the only effeét produced 
<* was 4 more plentiful difeharge of urine; but the fecond. day 
“TI voided in the morning twelve large fragments, a nucleus 
of the fize of a fmall pea, with fome gravels and. what 
gave me more fatisfaction was, that the ufe of the tea kept 
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imparting to the tea when ftrong, or when the | 
infufion has ftood a long time and grown cold, 
_aityptic tafte, flightly felt by the tongue, but 
which does not prevent the pernicious effects 
of the warm water itis drenched in. Thefe 
efects are {fo ftriking, that I have often feen 
very {trong and healthy men, feized with faint- 
nefs, gapings, and uneafinefs, which lafted for 
fome hours after they had drank a few cups of 
tea fafting, and fometimes continued the whole — 
day. Tam fenfible that thefe bad effects do not 
_ihew themfelves fo plainly in every body, and — 
that there are fome who drink tea every day, 
and remain ftill in good health; but thefe peo- 
ple drink it with moderation. Befides, the non- — 
exiftence of any danger cannot be argued from 


“< my body open as in perfect health. I have ever fince con-. 
** tinned drinking this fuid with fome interruptions, fome- 
times leaving it off for eight days, laft fummer even for one — 
** month; the effett has always been the fame, and fo far 
*© from having my ftomach hurt by it, my appetite and my 
** digeftion is better; and although my diet is regular, yet f 
‘* am not obliged to tie myfelf down to it. I drink fome 
*« white wine of the coaft, mixed with three fourths of wa- 
** ter, and moft commonly a middling-fized tumbler full is - 
* fuficient for one meal. Iabftain from cheefe and falt 
‘¢ meats, &c. : 

“¢ Tam now within aboutttwo months of feventy years of 
‘« sge3 avery little is neceflary to procure me two or three 
“* pientiful ftools: before I ufed myfelf to tea, a flight infu- 
<* fion of polypody was fufficient for that purpofe.- I gener- 
<¢ ally ufed it when I had gota cold, and it agreed very well 
s* with me. a | 

“ T have given you this account, that you might endeavour | 
‘¢ to find out why tea has not had the fame effect upon others 
<* who have tried it; perhaps they have not taken it in pro- | 
¢* per dozes, or perhaps they have not fufficiently perfevered. 

** In the laft month, I repeated the experiment of putting 
¢¢ fugar into my tea three times; it increafed my urine and ~ 
**« kept my body open, but no fragments were voided.” 

This obfervation, which may be of fervice, is not contrary, | 
any more than the ufe the Chincfe make of tea, to what has 
been faid of the abufe of ic in Europe, a. 4 


the 
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the inftances of fome few who have been for- 

tunate enough to efcape it. | 
§ 73. The effets of coffee differing from 
thofe of tea, it cannot be placed in the fame 
clafs; for coffee, although made with warm 
water, is not fo pernicious for this reafon, as it 
is on account of its being a powerful fiimulus, 
producing ftrong irritations in the fibres by is 
-birter aromatic oil. ‘his oil combined as it is 
with a kind of very nourifhing meal, and of 
eafy digeftion, would make this berry of great 
confequence in pharmacy, as one of the bitter 
ftomachics, among which it would be the moft 
agreeable,.as well as one of the moft active. 
‘This very circumftance is fufficient to interdict 
the common ufe of it, which muft be exceed- 
ingly hurtful. A continual irritation of the 
fibres-of the ftomach muft at length defiroy 
their powers: the mucus is carried off, the 
nerves are irritated and acquire fingular fpafms, 
ftrength fails, hedétic fevers come on with a 
train of other difeafes, the caufe of which is 
induftrioufly concealed, and is fo much the 
more difficult to eradicate, as this fharpnefs u- 
nited with an oil feems not only to infect the 
fluids, but even to adhere to the veflels them- 
felves. Onthe contrary, when feldom taken, 
it exhilerates, breaks down the flimy fubftances 
in the ftomach, quickens its action, difpels the 
load and pains of the head, proceeding from 
interrupted digeftions; and even clears the 1- 
deas and fharpens the underftanding, if we 
may credit the accounts of men of letters, who 
have therefore ufed it very freely. But let me 
be permitted to afk, whether Homer, Thucy- 
dides, Plato, Xenophon, Lucretius, Virgil, 
Ovid, Horace, Petronius, to which | may ven- 
ture to add Corneille and Moliere, whofe ma- 
X 2 fier- 
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ster pieces will ever be the delight of the re. 
moteft pofterity, let me. afk, I fay, whether 

they drank coffee ? Milk rather takes off from 

the irritation occafioned by coffee, but {till does 
not entirely prevent all its pernicious effedts, for 
even this mixture has fome difadvantages pecu- 
Har to itfelf, Men of learning, therefore, who. 
are prudent, ought in general to keep coffee as 

their favourite medicine, But fhould never ufe 

it as a common drink, ‘The cuftom is fo much 

the more dangerons, as it foon degenerates in- 
to a habit of neceflity, which few men have 
the refolution to deprive themfelves of. We 
are fenfible of the poifon, and fwallow it bee 
- canfe it is palatable. » 

§ 74. The choice of air is alfo a cireumftance 
worth attending to, it extends its influence to 
the foul, as well as the body ; a wholefome air, 
fays Hippocrates *, gives underttanding; the 
air of Boeotia and Thrace made the mind hea. 
vy, Baotum in craffe purares aere natum ; that 
of Athens enlivened it, and Plato fays, that 
Minerva had chofen this place to bring up the 
wifeft of the human race t. Itis incumbent 
upon the learned to chufe as much as poflible, 
a temperate, pure, and dry air, which is very’ 
beneficial to the lungs, encourages the circus 
Jation, and ftrengthens’the fibres: cold and 
dry air is tolerable ; but damp air is very dan- 
Scrous, it increafes the diforders incident to. 
men of letters, relaxes, obftructs perfpiration, 


* De Morbo facro, N° 17. 


{ In his 'Timeus, at the beginning; and in another place 
he fays; ‘‘ Itis certain that tie fituation of countries contri- 
_ ** butes not a little te make men better ox worfe.” De legib. 
lib. 5. gk 
produces. 
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produces catarrhs, rheumatifms, and palfies *. 
The learned are like Auguftus, and. all other 
delicate perfons, who cannot well bear’the ex-. 
tremities of either cold or heat, efpecially the 
latter, which are moft obnoxious, as they can- 
not fo eafily guard againft them as againft the: . 
extremities of cold. Inthe fummer time Mil- 
ton was feized: with a depreflion of fpirits, near= 
ly refembling idiotifm. M..Dodart fpeaks of a 
young lad’ eight years old, of a remarkably 
{trong genius, whofe memory failed during the: 
dog-days, and who recovered it again when the 
air had been cooled for a few days +; and M. 
Lancifi, the famou- phyfician to the two pope’s: 
Innocent XI. and Clement XIL. declared in a. 
letter to his friend Cocchi, that at a time when: 
the great heats prevailed, if the air was not re- 
frefhed by fome gentle breezes, he was unable: 
either to think or write {. Intenfe cold irritates. 
the nerves and brings on convulfions in thofe: 
perfons whofe nerves are very fulceptible; the 
learned fhould therefore avoid the two extremes. 
Lhbey are not indeed always at liberty to choofe. 
their place of refidence, nor is it in the power 
of every one to go to Baix or Alexandria im 
fearch of the moi{t wholefome air. ‘The coun- 
try, which is the place beft calculated. for think- 


* M. Pellegrini, an eminent phyfician, and profeffor of a= 
natomy at Venice, who has publifhed a very accurate -and ele- 
gant tranflation of the Avis aux Peuples, with fome very ufe-- 
ful additional remarks; has given an obfervation which. thews 
the danger of damp rooms; it is of a woman in the prime of’ 
life, and in very good health, who was always feized with an 
apoplexy whenever fhe ftaid ina damp place,. which went off 
when the removed into a-dry ‘air; and which never returaed 
after fhe had determined to quit that damp apartment. Aver=- 
imenti al popolo. figs 

T Hifore de P Academie Royale des Sciences, Ann, 1305, p. pas 

+ Lancifi ad Cocchi, p. 47. 
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ing, and where we breathe the pureft air, is 
not always convenient for men of letters, who 
are often obliged to fix themfelves in towns for 
many reafons; they ought at leaft to pick out 
as wholefome a lodging as poflible ; their rooms 
fhould be lofty, light, expofed to the wind in | 
the fummer, and to the fun in winter; they 
fhould fix themfelves at a diftance from places 
which emit unwholfome exhalations, fuch as 
flaughter-houfes, the fhambles, tanner’s yards, 
&c. they fhould take great care frequently to 
renew the air of their rooms; and this is one 
‘teafon why rooms with chimneys where the air 
is conftantly renewed are more healthy than ~ 
thofe which are furnifhed with ftoves *; ano- 
ther very important advantage they have over 
them, is, that our feet is not fo much expofed 
to cold as they are with ftoves., 

§ 75. Cold in the feet, which we are liable ~ 
to whenever we take no exercNe, and are not 
near the fire, is hurtful to weak habits by bring- 
ing on heavinefs in the head, fore throats, pains 
in the breaft, and ftubborn colds: it prevents 
perfpiration, interrupts digeftion, occafions vio- 
lent cholics, and contributes greatly to difturb 
fleep. I have direéted fome learned men to 
warm the foles of their feet every night at the. 
fire, before they went to bed, even till they 
felt pain, and by this means have brought on 
fleep, after they had taken the moft powerful 
opiates to no purpofe, a kind of medicine ge- 
nerally pernicious to them. Others have found 
benefit from wearing conftantly to the foles of 
their feet fome gently ftimulating plafters. The 


* Breviter & fine tergiverfatione audeo definire, fe(Gonem 
sautto fatubriorum effe ante Iuculentum focum, quam in hy- 
pocautto. Plempius De togat. valet. tuend. p. 57. 


blood 
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blood is fo apt to be carried up to the head in 


é 


learned people, that they ought by no means te 
neglect any reafonable method of preventing it. 
Some have been fo bold as to tie a napkin dipt 
in cold water round their heads to enable them 
to continue ftudying for a longer time; but 
this is a dangerous experiment which I] by no 
means advife. It may be very proper, howe- 
ver, generally to keep the head bare or very 
lightly covered, and if we do not wear our 
hair, to wafh it every morning with cold water, 
as well the ears, face, and neck *» When we 
fecl our head fuddenly filled or heated, it is the 
beft way to remain for fome moments perfeét- 
ly motionlefs, not even allowing ourfelves to 
fpeak; we may afterwards take a little cold 
water, and efpecially abftain from ftudy for fe-. 
veral hours. | 

§ 76. The care all ftudious perfons ought: 
continually to take to divert the fluids from the 
head, fhould prevent them from giving way to 
fleep after dinner, which produces a contrary. 
effect. If the cuffom has onee taken root, and 
that we cannot poflibly bear up againft it, we 
fhould at leaft make the fleep as fhort as poffi- 
ble, and imitate Auguftus, whom I have alrea. 
dy often propofed as an example to men of let- 
ters; when he found himtelf fleepy, “ he quiet- 


- “* ed himfelf for a fhort time, in his cloaths, 


‘© only covering his fect and holding his hand 
*‘ before his. eyes +.”” Before we go to fleep, 


_* Vid. Celfus De medicin4, lib. r. cap. 4. 


+ Sueton. in vit. C. O. Augutft..c. 82. : 

I have fpoken of the inconveniencies of fleeping after din- 
ner, in a letter to M.~ Haller, Epiftel. de variolis, apoplex. et 
hydrope. ‘This cuftom, in ufe among the ancients, was necef- 
fary for them, to reft during the heat of the day, in thofe very 
hot countries, where they rofe carly in the morning. =‘ T. 


it 
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it is proper to loofen the collar of the fhirt, and _ 
untie the garters, — : 

§ 77. ‘he ufe of tobacco is another pernici- 
ous cuftom we could hardly have fuppofed men 
of letters would have been addiéted to. « Toe 
“ bacco, fays the Lord Chancellor Bacon, has 
** been lately introduced amongtt us, and is a 
** {pecies of henbane which diforders the brain 
** juft as opium does.” It acts upon our fenfes 
m the fame manner as ftrong liquors do, fo that 
thofe who begin to {moak are affected as. perfons. 
who have drank too much; in procefs of time 
the effect ceafes becaufe we ufe ourfelves to. 
fmoaking as we do to. drinking. The cuftom 
has been brought to us from favages, who hav-. 
ing no other employment but that of hunting, 
for their food, were delighted to finda relief 
again{t the tirefomenefs of indolence, and which. 
helped them to kill time. ‘It could never have: 
been imagined, two hundred years ago, that we: 
thould one day have been under the neceffity of 
warning the learned of fome countries, of the 
great dangers they expofe themfelves to by this 
practice, 

Although tobacco may not be hurtful to e- 
very body, yet I may venture to affirm, that it 
is certainly pernicious to moft people, lefs how-— 
ever to fome than ‘to others, and that itis not. 
neceflary for any one. dSmoakers-will undoubt- 
edly exclaim againft this doctrine, as drunkards 
would againft a difcourfe on the bad effects of 
wine ; but it-is fufficient for me if I can’ pre- 
vent young people, who are not already flaves. 
to this cuftom, from contraéting it, and open 
the eyes of thofe who are entrufted with the e- 
ducation of youth, upon this point, which may 
appear On examination: more deferving of their 


attention than it has hitherto feemed to be. 
This 
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- This method of ufing tobacco * was firft brought 
into Europe in 1560, by John Nicot, envoy 
from France to Lifbon, who learned it, if I 
miftake not, from a Dutchman lately arrived 
from Florida. The fmoke of the plant con- 
tains a very acrid falt, and a narcotic fulphur 
wrapped up in the oily part +. ‘The irritation 
produced by this falt on the falivary glands be- 
ing ftill increafed by the heat, brings on a plen- 
tiful dif{charge of faliva, which being conveyed 
into the ftomach, occafions, in perfons who are 
not ufed to it, vomitings and violent purgings 3. 
thefe effects ceafe gradually, but fmoakers ge- 
nerally obferve, that the. body is kept open by 
this cuftom; which they look upon as wonder- 
fully beneficial, whereas it is no more fo, than 
it would be to have an evacuation after taking 
an ounce of manna f{. It may be afked, whe- 
ther this bitter purgative fume does nat deftroy 
the folitary and other worms, as we are every 
day told. I cannot take upon me to deny this 
particular, but at the fame time Know of no: 
facts which prove it; and this advantage, if: it 
even does exift, is much lefs certain than the 
mifchiefs arifing from this acrimony, the chief 
of which is a too plentiful falivation, with all 
the diforders attending it. In the firft place, 


* All this article, which appears to me out of its place, is 
taken from my letter to M. Haller, De viriolis, apoplex. et 
hydrope. It was not in the firft edition of this work, but the 
Erench tranflator having inierted it in his, I have been obliged. 
to follow his example. <. 

+ We know that the oil of tobacco applied to a wound is a 
fpeedy and deadly poifon, although the leaves ure {ometimes.. 
uied to advantage. 

¢ The purgative property of the tobacco is proved by the 
good cffects fometimes produced, and the violent operations at 
other times brought on by glyfters-of the decodtion, or fmoak 
of this plant. 


; {moaking 


4 
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fmoaking certainly increafes the fecretion of the 
faliva, andif we fmoak much it cannot all be 


fwallowed, fo that it muft-be fpit out, and fails 


afterwards in the digeftion, becaufe no more is ° 
fecreted for the reft of the day; the organs, 
accuftomed to this irritation, perform their 
‘office but imperfectly when that ceafes, fo that 
we fee people who finoak do not fpit any more 
after they have laid afide their pipes. adly, 
‘The powers of the ftomach and inteftines are 
unpaired by the too frequent ttimulus, the ap- 
petite is blunted, the ftomach and inteftines be- 
come fluggifh, digeftion is at length difturbed, 
and great {moakers are attacked nearly with the 
fame kinds of difeafes as hard drinkers are. 
3dly, The humours are even infected by the 
acrimony of the falts of the tobacco. 4thly, 


As imoaking makes one fwallow a great deal — 


of fluid, this quantity of drink becomes a caufeé 


of diforders more or lefs dangerous according | 


to the quality of the liquor. 

The narcotic principle brings on other mif- 
chiefs ftill more alarming; it increafes the dif- 
orders of the ftomach as all anodines do; it 
occafions confufion and pains in the head, ver- 
tigos, anxieties, lethargies, and apoplexies, of 
which we have but too many examples, It is 
evident from hence how dangeroufly we deceive 
ourfelves in {moaking to guard againft apo- 
plexies. I have myfelf known feveral perfons, 
and heard of a great many more, who have~ 
been carried off by this difeafe, at the very time 
they were ufing this famous prefervative, which 


is certainly rather a caufe than a prophyla¢tic 


of apoplexies. I know of no great fmoaker 


who has ever lived to a very advanced ape. | 


De Heyde regretted very much a learned phy- 


ficlan who killed himfelf in the prime of life 
: 2 
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by a too free ufe of tobacco; and it is not in 
the leaft aftonifhing to fee a lift of the moft 
grievous diforders proceeding from this caufe, 
and attefted by authors of veracity. Van Hel- 
mont, Tulpius, the learned burgomatter of 
Amfterdam, and many others, have known a- 
poplexies brought on by this habit. ‘The phy- 
ficians of Breflaw have reported to us the fhock- 
ing inftance of the two brothers of Silefia, who 
having challenged one another who fhould con- 
tinue fmoaking for the longeft time together, 
died both apopleétic, one at the :7th, the other 
at the 18th pipe. The Ephemerides curiofo- 
rum nature, mention an epilepfy; De Heyde 
and Tulpius, very bad diforders of the breaft ; 
P. Borelli, a jaundice; the late M. Werlhof, 
the gout; M. Van Sweiten, very troublefome 
diforders of the liver; M. de Haller, a con- 
fumpticn, &c. all proceeding from this caufe, 
I have known the moft violent head-ach anda 
burning heat in the mouth and throat come on 
after {moaking a few pipes to carry off the 
tooth-ach, which was ftill more violent after 
the ufe of this remedy. Yas ; 

Muft we therefore conclude, that the fmoak- 
ing of tobacco is of no ufe? At the fame time 
that I abfolutely condemn it as a daily cuftom, 
I do not fay but that it may fometimes prove an 
ufeful medicine. In relaxed and watery habits, 
this fmoak, drawn through a long narrow tube, 
to the fides of which the narcotic oil may flick, 
as foot to a chimney *, may fometimes ftimu- 


* The Perfians, and fome of the Turks, ufe pipes feveral 
feet long, they fmoak fitting or reclined after their manner, 
and part of the {tem of the pipe pafles through water. Ruf- 
fel’s Natural Hiftory of Alep. p. 12. The fmoak is by this 
method exceedingly foftened, and lofes almoft all its acrimo- 
ny; fo that neither the tafte nor the fmell of the tobacco re- 
mains, L, 


late 
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late the falivary glands when too tardy, may 
- quicken the action of the ftomach and intef- 
tines, and diflipate fome diforders proceeding 
from too greata quantity of ferum. It has 
alfo been fometimes ufed with fuccefs to de- 
creafe a too plentiful falivation, when produced 
by an exceflive relaxation of the falivary canals, 
upon which this fmoak acts, as fharp ftomach- 
ics act upon the ftomach when entirely relax- 
ed. It may likewife have relieved fome afth- 
matic perfons when conveyed into the lungs 
with the air we breathe, by loofening and cauf- 
ing an expectoration of that vifcid phlegm 
which obftructs their bronchiz. I have read, 
that fome fat people have been relieved by it; 
muft not this effect have been produced by its 
decreafing their appetite, rather quickening the 
action of their fibres, and fharpening their hu- 
mours ? M. Hoffman has known violent cho- 
lics cured by it, but does not fay whether this 
was by its acting as a purgative or an anodyne. 

§ 78. Tobacco in powder with which we fill 


| 


our noftrils every inftant, is alfo in fome mea- — 


fure dangerous. he olfactory nerves are al- 
ways irritated by it, and I know not of what 
ufe this irritation can be to a man in health. 
The ftrongeft men who ufe it too freely *, are 
troubled with vertigos; and it affeéts weak per- 
fons fo powerfully, that it makes them even 
faint away; and j know a great number of wo- 
men who are feized with a fit of the vapours if 
they take a pinch of fnuff fafting *. At length 
the fenfe of imelling is blunted, and all the 
nerves fall into a kind of numbnefs, The moft 

alarming 


* A robuft adtive country-gentleman who ufes fhuff, has 
obferved, that if he takes a pinch while fafting, it produces 
the fame effe&ts, as if he had taken’a bumper of brandy, and 

= for 
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alarming fymptoms have been produced by a 
mats of {nuff collected in the ftomach *, and I 
am thoroughly convinced, by fome recent ob- 
fervations, of the truth of what has been faid 
with regard to fnuff, that it weakens the me- 
mory and hurts the fight, which is itfelf a very 
{trong motive for perfuading men of letters to 
_lay atide the cuftom of taking it +. 

§.79. Ihefe are the chief remarks to be 
made upon the caufes of the difeafes incident 
to the learned, and the methods of preventing 
them; but when once the diforders are come 
to fuch a height as to require the affiftance of | 
medicine, they muft be-treated according to 
the nature of the fymptoms, and the rules pre- 
fcribed by art againft the particular kind of 
difeafe the patient may be affected with ; but it 
is not the defign of the prefent differtation to 
point out thefe ; we fhould, however, pay fome 

_regard to the kind of life the learned are en- 
gaged in, which has always fome influence on 


for the greateft part of a day incapacitates him from applying 
to any bufinefs,which requires thought and attention. 

* Trilleri Differtat. de tabaci ptarmaci abufu, opufe. t. 1.-p. 
22%. This learned phyfician has very thoroughly fhewn the 
dangers attending the ufe of this powder, which, he fays, has 
been forbidden throughout all Spain under heavy penalties, by 
an arret of the 47th Dec. 1760. Many other fovereigns, {uch 
as the king of Pruffia, the emperor of lurkey, the grand duke 
ef Ruffia, the pope, and the king of England, had endeavours 
ed to prohibit the ufe of {nuff in their refpective dominions. T,. 

+ Our author’s general cenfures of tobacco are certainly jut; 
and his limitations of it, in a medical way, very judicious ; to 
which we may add, that thofe- who are already inflaved to the 
habit of it, im any manner, are leis likely to be relieved by a 
medical adminiftration of it. ‘To {peak from my own expe- 
rience, I had fmoaked, though never immoderately, for above 
twenty years of my life, being firft compelled to it by very 
acute and even chronical paroxyfms of the tooth-ach.° But a- 
bove as many years paft, I was alarmed with a fecond touch 
of a vertigo from a fingle pipe, which I immediately broke, 
and have acver fmoaked fince. " 


yY — the 
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the heaith, and requires a choice of medicines 
fuited to the itate of the patient. 

§ 80. When a learned man is really ill, the 
firft thing to be recommended to him is entire- 
ly to leave off ftudy; however hard the injune- 
tion may be, it is abfolutely neceflary *, and it 
4s hurting him very much to be in the leaft re- 
mifs upon this article. He muft even forget 
that there are fuch things-as books and {ciences, 
this ftudy fhould always be locked, he fhould 
give himfelf up to eafe, chearfulnefs, and coun- 
try diverfions and become what nature has 
made men, an hufbandman and a gardener: 
there is no other method of drawing him away 
from his reflections, and while they are indulged 
he cannot get well. If it were poffible to dif- 
cover a medicine which could fufpend the think- 
ang powers for a time without danger, it would 
certainly be a {pecific againft the difeafes of the 
Jearned. 3 

§ 81. When they are exceffively weak, they 
fhould fometimes be put upon a milk diet, if 
they can be made to digeft it. The famous 
Houdart de la Motte, who had always an in- 
firm ftate of health, was obliged to confine 
himfelf for a long time to a vegetable and milk 
dict $. At other times it is neceflary, with 
.a very foft kind of rourifhment, to blend the 
ufe of {trong cordial wines, provided the breait 
{till remains free, and that there is no flow fe- 
ver ; ice-water for common drink is an excel- 
dent ftrengthener, agreeing very well with the 
weak {ftomachs of the learned. 


* Difficile ef longum fubito deponere amorem, 
Difficile eft: verum hoc, qua eubet, efficias. 
Una falus hec eft, hoc eft tibi pervincendum. 
Catull. 82. 


¢ $2, 


4 Année litteraire, 1768, t. 1. p. $3. 
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§ 82. The bark is a very efficacious: medi* 
cine, when the ftrength is exhaufted from in- 
tenfe application; it reftores digeftion, ftrength- 
ens the vefiels, gives a proper confiftence to the: 
blood when diflolved, encourages the fecretions,. 
efpecially perfpiration, gives power to the 
nerves, and fupprefles their irregular motions.. 
One of our beft geometricians, when he found. 
himfelf fatigued: with calculations, ufed to re=- 
cover his {pirits by drinking a glafs of the decoc- 
tion of the bark he had always by him. | 

A. new kind of wood exported from Guiana,. 
has of late been ufed,. it is called the Bitter *° 
Wood of Surinam, or the Wood of Quaffi : 
itis extremely light, and yet very. hard; of a« 
pale yellow. colour, without fimell;. and of a- 
biter fharp tatte; it- is more biter than the: 
bark, and. does- not feem. more’ difagreeable ;: 
the effential difference between them, both with: 
regard io their tafte and their. properties, is that 
the quafli has not the aftringency. which the- 
bark has ;. with .refpe&-to. their effedts, I could. 
with to have a greater number. of obfervations- 
on the quaffi:than-I have been able to pick up» 
fince I uled it, in-order to make the comparifon: 
with any degree of certainty; but from the ex- 
periments-already made, 1am inclined to think,, 
that this new.wood is perhaps preferabie-.to the: 


* Thiswood of. quafli, or - bitter wood of Surinam, is not: 
as yet an officinal here; nor have J ever feen it.. The cortex 
éleutheriz, frequently called alfo. cafcarilla, 1 have known to 
be a confiderable affiftant to the bark -in fome tedious intermit= 
tents; improving, in.my opinion, both its. favour and its {toe 
machic virtues ; efpeciaily whee fweets do not difagree, this 
bark being confiderably fragrant, and {till more fy on its being - 
burnt flawly. The republic of medicine has an agreeable pro- - 
{pect of being ftill further obliged to Dr. Tiffot, for communi- 
cating the event of the obfervations and experiments he is mak- 
ing on this medicinal wood. K.. 


Sg . bark,., 
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bark, in the intention of ftrengthening a weak 
ftomach, recovering the digeftion, diflipating 
flatulencies, and relieving coftivene{s proceed- 
ing from debility, which makes it particularly 
ufeful to the learned; and the bark is ftill a 
better medicine in all febrile, gangrenous, pu- 
rulent, worm, and convulfive cafes *. 

§ 83. Cold bathing, the effeis of which I 
have before fhewn to be analagous to thofe of 
the bark, is alfo a very proper medicine; it 
ftrengthens the ftomach, mufcles, nerves; and 
even the foul itfelf, and enables them to fup- 
port frefh fatigues/:I have known feveral young 
perfons throw themfelves into the cold bath af- 
ter being wearied and deprefled with ftudy, 
who always found upon coming out, a peculiar 
ftrength of mind, and a frefh difpofition to 
ftudy. If weaknefs is exceflive, the bath will 
rather do hurt than good ; its firft a&tion is re- 
pelling of the humours upon the internal or 
gans, and the benefits of it depend upon the 
reaction of thofe organs; if they have not the 
power to re-act, the effect is more hurtful than 
advantageous, ; 

The ancients were fo well acquainted with 


the good eifecis ‘of cold water, that they feldom _ 


fuflered a day to pafs without bathing in it, 
however bufy they might be; it is alfo certain 
that they frequently ufed warm bathing, but 
they, did it for reafons which men of lettérs 
cannot alledge, If the learned ever experience 
much benefit from thefe fort of baths, it muft 


* Tam obliged ‘to M. Schinz, an eminent practitioner at 
Zuric, for firft making me acquainted with this excellent me- 


diciné, on which we find a differtation in the colleétion publifh- 
ed by Linnzus, nnder the title of Amoenitates Academica, te 


6. and I hope it will foon be introduced into common prac- 


tice, se 


be 
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bein peculiar cafes of heat, inflammation, and | 
drynefs ; but in general they are not calculated 
to anfwer the principal intentions of cure ip : 
diforders proceeding from exceffive application: - 
Auguftus found himfelf hurt by them, and his - 
phyfician Antonius Mufa ordered him the cold» 
bath with complete fuccefs, notwithitanding his~ 
weaknefs, Ihave often been-confulted by men - 
who had impaired their health by the labours» 
of the mind, and who have recovered it by 
temperance, reft, and particularly by the cold : 
bath,: the effects of which were very evident. 

§ 84. Frigtions.are alfo of much ufe, and: 
not to be neglected... If every. morning, while - 
in bed lying on our backs with the knees a lit- 
tle raifed, we rub the ftomach and belly with a 
piece of flannel, we increafe the circulation in 
all the vifcera of the abdomen, prevent obf{truc- 
tions, diffipate fach as have already begun to 
be formed, promote the difcharge of the bile, 
facilitate the fecretions, and reftore the digef- 
tive powers. Ifiwe.rub the whole body, per- 
fpiration is encouraged, and the circulation 
guickened; which indeed is fo much accelerat- 
ed by ftrong fri€tions: continued for a long time, 
that a burning. tever maybe brought on, fo 
that.in fome degree they may fupply the want 
of exercife.. The ancients who were fenfible of 
all the advantages refulting from this practice, 
not only ufed it as a remedy, but alfo as a daily 
/ method of preferving health.. Unfortunately 
the. cuftom had been almoft entirely abolifhed, . 
till the Englifh :phyficians -began to reftore it at— 
the end of the laft century. ‘They cannot be of . 
more fervice to any. than they are to the: learn- 
ed; but before they ufe them, | would: advife: : 
them to read whar Celfus and Galen:have writ-.- 
ten upon this fubject. a 

Y:3 | § 84,5. 
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§ 85. How ufeful foever the medicines I 
have fpoken of may be to the learned, mineral 
waters are not lefs beneficial. ‘There are many 
forts of them, and they may all have their ad- 
vantage in peculiar cafes; but thofe which are 
moit proper, and moft commonly of ufe in 
the firft fymptoms of the difeafes incident to 
the learned, are the fimple, acidulated, and fer- 
rugineous waters *, ‘he Author of nature, 
who has endowed them with great powers, has 
alfo fcattered them widely abroad ; {o that there 
are few countries where they are not to be 


found, many where they frequently occur, and 


freth difcoveries are daily siade of them. A- 
mong the moft efficacious may be reckoned the 
waters of Epra, in Bohemia; of Tonftein, + 
in the archbifhopric of Cologn; of Seltzer, in 


the ele€torate of Treves; of Peterftal, in Al-~ 


fatia; of Amphion, or Evian, in Savoy ¢; of 


Rolle, on the borders of our lake, in a happy | 


fituation; of Laufanne; and to mention now 
the ftronger, the waters of Forges, in Norman- 
dy; of M. Cafalbig:, at Paffi; of Ribas, in 
Spain; of Tunbridge, in England; of Altwaf- 
fcr, in Silefia, on the confines of Poland; of 
Medewi and Wickfberg, in Sweden; of Schu- 


walbach, in Franconia; of Spa, in the princi-. 


pality of Liege ; and of Pyrmont, in the county 
of Waldeck: but the waters of Seltzer, Schus 
walbach, and Spa, are moft in ufe, and drank 
all over Europe. ‘They always get the better of 
obitructions in the vifcera of the lower belly,. 


* Some phyficians call them alealine, a name very contrary 
to that of acidulated; both names are juftifiable; but I thould 
xather: prefer that of alcaline, as:it feems to agree better with, 
the effects of the medicine, bs 

+ Acidule Antonine. 

¢ Inftead of the acidulated waters of Evian, the tranflator 
has made me recommend the hot fulphureous waters of Aix in 
Savoy; Leorrect this mittake, becaufe it is a dangerous one. T. 
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recover the digeftive powers, reftore fleep, and 
make perfpiration eafy ; hence we may fee how 
beneficial they muft be to men of letters. 1£- 
to the advantages derived from themfelves, we 
add thofe which follow from leaving off,appli- 
cation entirely ; from the breathing free and o- 
pen air; from the exercife we take, and the 


diet we follow at the fame time, we fhall readj- 


ly account for the furprifing cures effected by 
thefe waters, efpecially if they are drank on 
the {pot ; firft, becaufe they are then more 
powerful ; fecondly, becaufe the journey, the 
change of objects, and diflipation, do as much 
good as the waters; for it is well known, that 
fome of the learned have been cured of the 
hypochondriac difeafe, by a journey undertaken 


merely with a defign of vifiting fome libraries 


at a diftance. ‘he waters, however, ought 
never to be taken without the advice of a phy- 
fician ; for the more powerful they are, the 
more capable are they of doing mifchief when 
improperly applied. ‘The learned Morhof, hav- 
ing had fome caufe of uneafinefs in an advan» 
ced age, which brought on a cachochemic habit 
of body, determined to take the Pyrmont wa: 
ters, contrary tothe advice of his phyfician, 
and died on his return home *.. 

§ 86. When the learned are attacked with 
acute difeafes, we muft not forget that the pa= 
tient we have to deal with is a ftudious man, 
and therefore feldom has the degree of ftrength 
we find in others, It has already been obferv~ 
ed, that they were le/s difpofed to inflammatory 
complaints, the diforders of ftrong, plethoric, 
and health men, than to putrid difeafes, which 
proceed from bad digeftions and obftruGions in 
the vilcera of the abdomen. Bleeding, there» 


* Behren’s Select. Dixtetic: Pp. 480, 


fore, 
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fore, is lefs fuited: to their complaints: tham 
purging is. *, for it lowers them too much;. 
and I. have remarked, whenever it was indif- 
penfably.neceflary to take fome blood from men 
of letters, whofe health’ has: been injured by: 
{ftudy, that they were: almoft always {feized with. 
fymptoms of a nervous hypochondriac diforder, | 
_ Gaffendi’s déath'is faid to. be owing to bleedings, . 
which : deprived him as once of his ftrength. . 
M. Gefner, profeffor of natural philofophy at: 
GAuric, one of the men who does the greateft- 
honour to Switzerland, having been: bled at: 
Paris for a flight fever, in: the prime of his 
life, continued for fix-months in.a languor he. 
could not: recower-from, without much difficul- 
ty t:; .Another phyfician of my: acquaintance 
fhared.the fame fate ; and.-all pra@titioners in: 
cities, where there. are men: of learning, have. 
undoubtedly had many. opportunities of being - 
convinced. of. this important truth; the bad ef- . 
fe&ts of an improper bleeding prefcribed to a: 
weak.man are.not:-fo::foon..repaired..as. we may; 
imagine. ) 
4 87. Purging is better }%adapted-to: ftrike at: 
the root of diforders incident to the learned ° 


than bleeding ; it isa kind of medicine which. 


acts in the moft fuceefsful manner with them; 
and it is difficult to get fairly: rid of their acute ~ 
difeafes without this evacuation : indeed it is . 
their favourite medicine, and they are fo much - 
prejudiced for it, that they are-even apt to ule. 


* Rammazini, p. 656. 

+ Vita Gefneri, p. 2. 

{ Gentle purging will be ftill more preferable to Bleeding, 
where the {tudious patient is confiderably advanced in’ years, : 
rather depreffed for his time of life, and not fanguine. If bleed- 
ing fhould be thonght quite neceflary, very elderly people bear 
the lofs of it better, by cupping, from the fuperficial and cap- 
pillary veflels, than from the aperture cf aconfiderable yein. K. 
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it needlefsly when in health: coftivenefs, to 


which they are fubjeét, occafions an uneafinefs 


not to be relieved but by fome evacuations ; and 
the medicines which operate in this way appear 


toghem extremely valuable ; and indeed there 


would be no impropriety in ufing them, provid- 
ed they chofe fuch as are mild and ftrengthen- 
ing. ‘The lord chancellor Bacon recommends 
rhubarb, which he ufed indifcreetly *; but I 
fhould prefer aloes, before prefcribed by Cel- 
fus, as it fpoils the digefticn lefs than any other 
purgative; it feems to act as a foap, and fup- 
ply the place of the bile, the virtue of which is 
often loft among the learned, If, on the con- 
trary, the bile is too active, which makes them 
fubjcct to continual colics, becaufe.their nerves - 
are conftantly irritated, the mildeft laxatives 
are to be employed, and the pulp of caffia, 
frefh drawn, is the moft fuitable medicine ia 
this cafe. But whatever purgative they may 
chufe, I cannot caution them too much again 
the danger of recurring to it too often: thefe 
frequent purgings accuftom the body to be 
badly nourifhed, and it confequently becomes 
weak; befides, the inteflines become fiill more 
indolent, and at length will not perform their 
functions; the fine mucus lining. them is de- 
ftroyed, and leaves the nerves bare ; from 
whence proceed violent. and frequent colics, .o- 
blizging the patient to confine himfelf to’ the 
very mildeft regimen, from which he cannot 


* <¢ Non poflam probare inftitutum: Verulam, qui, at-ig 
ipfius vita traditur, fex autfeptem diebus ante cibum rha- 
barbaro ufus eft, ut immune corpus excrementis redderet. 
Satins fuiflet, fi corre€ia paulatim viétus ratione, “ab omni 
remedio abftinuiflet., Sic enim excrementis, ipfoque adeo 
remedio purgante, toties aflumendo, facile carere, vitamque 
hand dubie longius producere potwiffet,” J. G. Bergerus de 
Commouis Vite fobrig. § 25. + ; 
{werve 


; é 
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fwerve in the leaft inftance, without fafferin® 
the moft excruciating pains. 

§ 38. Whenever men of letters are attack: 
ed with a fever, we mult attend to the ftate of 
their brain, which is eafily confufed; fo that 
the flighteit fever often throws them into a de- 
lirium, the more dangerous, as it takes off 
from the influence of the nerves on the body, 
and therefore increafes. weaknefs, and difturbs- 
the crilis, which is. always lefs perfeét, in pro- 
portion. as the nerves are more difordered. The 
nerves of ftudious men fuffer from the time: 
they begin to be indifpofed ; they have immedi-. 
ately pains in their head; the day-light, the 
noilé, company, and every thing wearies them 3. 
and Thave often feen a fimple fit of an ephe- 
mecran ague accompanied and followed with dez. 
Bility and other fymptoms, fufficient to alarm: 
any one, who, not knowing the true cawfe,, 
might be induced to confider them as fymptoms. 
ef a putrid diforder. 

§ 89. The convalefcences of the learnediare: 
always.tedious, their itrength recovers: itfelf but: 
flowly, the mind is particularly. fenSble of the 
effects of the difeafe ; and L have hardly: feen. 
one of them in fuch a fituation, who has not. 
complained of his memory and the weaknefs of: 
his head, ftrongly marked in.his face by a fool 
ith appearance.. If they are incautious enough: 
to return.to their ftudies: before they. are per- 
fectly recovered, they lay the foundation of the. 
moit dangerous. difeafes ; the eyes, the head, 
and the ftomach will be firft attacked, and all. 
the animal funétions will feel the fhock. The 
influence of intenfe application upon the nerves. 


is fo ftrongly marked, that Ihave often known: ~ 


_veflection, or even an. engaging book, fufpend. 


the operation of a purgative. The learned, — 


byy 
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by neglecting to take care of themfelves in a 
convalefcent ftate,are expofed to the hazard 
of never being able to recover their health com- 
pletely, and making themfelves incapable of 
any great literary undertaking : it is playing a 
very lofing game, to facrifice the good of a 
whole life to the fatisfaction of giving one’s-felf 
up a few days fooner ta the object of one’s 
paifion; but the paffions never confider the 
odds ; and a pafiion for f{ciences is perhaps the 
moft blind of any. | 

Watchfulnefs fatigues learned convalefcents 
more than any thing elfe; they recover their 
fleep with much greater difficulty than other 
patients ; fometimes cordial wines aé& very faq 
vourably in this cafe; they produce the beft ef. 
fects, efpecially with fuch as are not ufed to 
them ; they act as narcotics, and are not attend- 
ed with the fame inconveniencies: on the con- 
trary, they reftore the powers of the ftomach, 

_weakened by the quantity of warm liquors the 
_diforder has made it neceflary to drink; they 
bring back the ftrength, and raife the fpirits, 

§ go. Whatever care the learned ought to 
take of their health, one of the moft important 
is, to avoid making themfelves flaves to its 
they are accufed of giving way to cuftom eafily, 
and a rigid obfervance of cuftom is a real fla- 
very. I have known fome men of letters fo 
fubjected to their regimen, that their mind was 
entirely dependant on their body, What indeed 
can we think of aman whois rendered unfit 
for any thing by his dinner being put off for an 
hour, the heat of his ftove being altered, or 
the precife hour of his going to-bed or getting 
up interrupted ? Iremember to have read, fe- 

... veral years ago, a work written to thew, that 
/ men ef letters ought to indulge themfelves in 
all 
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all forts of conveniencies: a man who fuffers 
it certainly not able to ftudy with attention ; 
but the real way for men of Jetters to indulge 
in all their conveniencies, is to ufe themfelves 
to curtail their wants. 


§ ot. Ihave expofed as circumftantially as. 


poflible, the caufes, fymptoms, prefervatives, 
and cure of the difeafes produced by intenfe 
application, you will find however, that the 
tafk is not completed, and you will be fenfible, 
gentlemen, that I have omitted the moft certain 
prefervative of health, I mean that contentment 
of mind proceéding from integrity of manners ; 
an upright conduct is the parent of chearful- 
nefs, and chearfulnefs is the promoter of health. 
The man of letters finds an example for him- 
felf in Horace’s defcription of the happy maa : 


‘¢ Mens confcia recti in corpore fano.” 


Wife and learned have long been fynonimous 


terms; and virtue and knowledge was learned 
in the fchools; a man of learning and a pro- 
fligate was a being unknown : 


‘© Quid mufee fine moribus vane profici- 


ant?” 


Men were defpifed who employed themfelves. 


only in fearching after what was good and ho- 
neft, faw what was right and did what was 
wrong; and confequently deprived themfelves 
of that moft pleating of all fatisfactions arifing 
from the remembrance of a good action; the 


effect of which, as of all agreeable fenfations, 


js to impart vigour, facility, and regularity to 
all the animal functions, which are the true 
foundations of found health: whereas melan- 
choly, the conftant attendant of remorfe, re- 
laxes the fibres, difturbs the digeftions, de- 
flroys 


' 
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ftroys the powers, and leads on to a confump- 
tion. I cannot call to mind, without emotion, 
the pangs of fome men, who having abufed the 
talents be{towed on them, have been feized with 
horrors difficult to defcribe, in the laf ma- 
ments of an ill-fpent life. In the contrary, I 
reflect with infinite pleafure on the calm and 
comfortable end of fuch mén, as ** have lived,” 
according to Pliny’s advice, * through the 
“* whole courfe of their life, as one would with 
“to live upon a fick-bed ;” and who have en- 
joyed, even to the brink of the grave, in an 
advanced old age, the fatisfation of an irre- 
proveable confcience, and preferved the quick- 
nefs of their fenfes and the powers of their 
underftanding. The celebrated hiftorian Pau- 
lus Jovias, having enquired . with furprife of 
Nicol. Leoniceni, one of the moft learned 
men inthe fifteenth century, by what art he 
had preferved, during the fpace of ninety years, 
a found memory, -perfeét fenfes, an upright 


body, and a vigorous health, was anfwered by — 


that phyfician, that it was the effe& of ‘upright 
manners, tranquillity of mind, and temper- 
aoce * 

§ 92. It would be needlefs to enter into any 
farther particulars, I fhall therefore conclude 
with a reflection, which may perhaps be necef- 
fary to prevent any fophiftical conclufions being 
drawn from this work, It reprefents indeed a 
picture of difeafes brought on by exceffive ap- 
plication: but it muft not be argued from 


* * Vividum, inquit, ingenium pérpetud vite innocentia, 
€* falubre vero corpus hilari frugalitatis prefidio facile tuemur.”’ 
Petr. Caftellani Vite Medic. &c. Leoniceni was born at 
Vicenza-in 1428, and died at Ferrara in 1§24, after having 
| taught and practifed phytic upwards of fixty years in that 
place, i ZT. é 


Zi hence, 
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hence, that I condemn ftudy as a dangerou 
thing, or that I am defirous of raifing a difgutt 


to it. The great queftion concerning the utili- 


ty of the fciences has been much canvafied, 
and Lam far from having any defign of en- 
gaging in the conteft; for even if it fhould be 
true, which is not bowever my opinion, that 
upon the whole they do not contribute to the 
heppinefs of fociety, it can hardly be denied, 
that learning adds to the happinefs of the per- 
fon who poffefies it, provided he has acquired 
it without the expence of his healih, or the ne- 
elect of his focial duties *. 

- Although I have given many inftances of the 
danger of eaily application, 1 have not meant 
to infinuate that the earlieft days of childhood 
fhould be confumed away in total idlenefs ; this 
is not at all my opinion. I think children are 
fufceptible of acquiring fome degree of know- 
ledge in the firft years of their life +; but we 
fhould certainly give them thefe impreffions in 
a different manner than we have done hitherto. 
It feems particularly a thing of great confe- 
quence, that the early education of children 
fhould be directed with a view to the prefeflion 
they are defigned for: the education of youn 
men intended. for ftudy fhould be differently 
managed from that of others, and their facul- 
tices ought to be taken more particular care of in 


* ¢¢ Adolefcentiam alunt, feneétutem obleétant fecundas res 
st ornant, adverfis folatium prxbent, delectant domi, non im< 
os pediunt foris, pernoctant nobifeum, peregrinantur, ruftican« 
“6 gur.”? Cicero Orat. pro Archia. 

way Quamlibet parum fit, quod contulerit ztas prior, ma- 
“* jora tamen aliqua ‘difcet puer ipfo anno, quo minora didi- 
** ciflet. Hoc per fingulos annos prorogatum in fummum pro- 
** ficit : et quantum in infantia prefumptum eft temporis, a- 
«« dolefcentiz acquiritur,” Quindtilianus de Inftit. Orat. lib. 
k Cap. de 


infancy. ; 
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infancy. Let us fuppofe ten children of nin® 
years old, defigned for different proteffions , f 
could wifh that the one deftined for the fciences 
fhould be the leaft knowing at that age; at 
twelve years, the age when Pafcal and Newton | 
were yet unacquainted with Latin, he fhould 
begin to gain the afcendency, and at fixteen he 
‘fhould leave them far behind. In condemning: 
thofe who give themfelves up to ftudy with 
paflionate imprudence, it was not my defign to 
blame thofe who cultivate the fciences with wif= 
dom and propriety; for if we are expofed to: 
the moft cruel diforders by giving up every: 
thing to the love of letters, on the other hand 
we expofe ourfelves to fhame by remaining in: 
ignorance. 

The Ynca Atabaliba having found out the 
ignorance of Fr. Pizarre, conceived an invin- 
cible contempt for him; which circumftance 
appears to me an argument {fufficient to prove 
the neceffity of education. 
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